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*dyeUf % t» fiii ytyy^K»fitv, fiapfiapucdr roOr* Zimt. In} /liv Zvv X(r»s 
Av TiTJ iAi^dcff laA roiovTov iun&Vf lii} 8i iAm ^h TdKatiniros t& Tp&ra 
rStv 6p6fMTMf iuft^prra lircu* 8i& y^ rb vayraxp trrp4^^v9ai rk op6/uira 
Mhy Oavfuurrhp &y In? ^i 4 ira\ai^ 0«»i^ vpJkf r^y yvy) fic^fiapunii fAi^^y 
BuM/^dpoi. Plato, Oratylusj i. 421. 

*' We might say that the words which we did not understand were derived 
from the barbarians. Some of them might in reality be so ; and it might 
also be the case that, owing to the lapse of time, the earliest forms were 
undisooyerable : for, as a result of the circulation of words in all parts of 
the world, it would not be at all strange if the ancient language, as com- 
pared with the modem, was in no respect different from the speech of tiie 
barbarians." 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITIOK' 



My primary object in this volume, as in its predecessor, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and history of their nation, and of 
their national literature, religion, and institutions ; and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is to communicate to the Hindus the 
results of modem inquiry on the various subjects here 
examined.* The book (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental scholar) is, for the most part, either a com- 
pilation, or, at the least, founded on the labours of 
others ; but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in diflferent directions for the farther elucidation of par- 
ticular points which were touched upon in the course 

> [This Preface is now reprinted with hardly any alteration, excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the numbers of 
the pities in which the several topics are treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

' This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will accoimt to the Euro- 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous. 
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THE FIEST EDITION. IX 

that the Hindus were not indigenous in India, but have 
immigrated into that country from Central Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, Ger- 
mans, etc.* In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men- 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad- 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com- 
mon centre towards the diflferent regions in which they 
ultimately settled ; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-western 
comer of Hindustan ; and that, while they were con- 
nected on the one hand by affinities of language and 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by insti- 
tutions, fix)m certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula : for if we find that the Hindus originally pos- 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 

> [This propoeition has been so far modified in the second edition that 
I now only insist on at least one of the elements in the ancestry of the 
Hindus having belonged to the Indo-European stock.] 
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THE FIRST EDITION. XI 

aeeount is given of these earlier yemacalars, viz. (1) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to be found in the 
different Hindu dramas, and whioh seem to have existed 
as. spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modem vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century B.C., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits ; (3) 
the dialects {nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em- 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some comparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (0) the relations (i.e. the -points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modem vernaculars, 
Bindi, and Mahratti, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
fiihow how the two former have been formed by a modifi- 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if we except a small non-Sanskritic residuum) from the. 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; (b) the forms 
whioh are common to tiie dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
le6s from tilie Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be more ancient than they; and (c) the 
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contiiiued ever after to retain. As, however, the dis- 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may be disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Vedic hymns are the oldest of 
all the Indian writings ; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Veda, through the Nirukta, the Brahmanas, etc., to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Vedas (the Eik, 
Tajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff.). The superior an- 
tiquity of the Vedas to the other Indian writings is next 
proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature-worship of the Vedas supplying the 
original germ out of which the Puranic mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Vedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which the Vedic hymns 
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THE FIRST EDITION. XV 

logy are premised, in which it is shown how, by a com- 
parison of their roots and structure, languages can be 
distributed into different families, of which the several 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara- 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par- 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages which correspond 
with each other both in sound and sense ; and secondly, 
of illustrations of the resemblances between those lan- 
guages in their modes of inflection, as well as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ- 
ences which these languages also exhibit, might be 
urged as disproving the inference of their ' derivation 
from a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the same original tongue 
have an inevitable tendency to diverge more and more 
from the primitive type, both by modifying their old 
elements, and by assimilating new: and it is farther 
pointed out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which are the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coincide, while those 
in which they differ are such as would grow up after 
the nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellectual, and moral. But as, admitting the 
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THE PIEST EDITION. XVU 

bodily structure, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 287—300) ex- 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con- 
tinued to form one community after the other kindred 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions. These grounds are, first, the closer affinity 
which subsists between Zend, the language of the 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra- 
tions are furnished) ; secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselyes the appellation 
of Arya ; and, thirdly, the nearer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. From this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
the common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) the theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of the argu- 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, are also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Miiller, Weber, 
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Deluge in the oldest form in wliicli it occurs in any 
Sanskrit work/ and some texts relating to the northerly 
region of XJttara Kum, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp. 329—334) I have quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the Vendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi- 
grated into India.® Schlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India firom the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Both and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341— 
357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene- 
rally. From this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the view that the Hindus entered India from the north- 
west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 358—444) I have sought 

^ [This passage has been omitted in the present edition for the reasons 
stated in note 96, p. 323.] 

* [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey subsequently 
altered, is here omitted.] 
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Deluge in the oldest form in wliich it occurs in any- 
Sanskrit work/ and some texts relating to the northerly 
region of XJttara Knm, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp. 329—334) I have quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the Vendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi- 
grated into India.® Schlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Both and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341- 
357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western pafts of Hindustan gene- 
rally. From this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the view that the Hindus entered India from the north- 
west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 358—444) I have sought 

^ [This passage has been omitted in the present edition for the reasons 
stated in note 96, p. 323.] 

' [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey subsequently 
altered, is here omitted.] 
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spoken originally (i.e. before the Brahmanical invasion 
of the Dekhan) must have belonged to a race which had 
no a£Snity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryns; and could 
not, therefore, as Mann asserts, have been d^raded 
Ejshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how the results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the Panjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus ; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Yindhya range into the Bekhan ; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit, — ^how, I say, these results har- 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Indo-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west.^ 

The Appendix'® (pp. 445—488), and the "Additions 
and Corrections" contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Yolume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed 
in the Italic character.^^ The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be- 
tween some similar letters have not always been very 
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See note 3, p. iz.] 



TortionB of the Appendix and additions have now been incorporated 
in the earlier part of the ydume.] 

" [In the first edition the Sanskrit was printed in the Nagail character 
throughout the greater part of the volume.] 
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carefully indicated; biit the Sanskrit sclioldr will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which are in- 
tended. 

lifearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Volume have 
been taken from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Rigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Muller's edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the First Volume. The quotations from Dorgacharya, 
in pp. 166 f. and 173, have been derived from a MS. 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker 
that I am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistara, in pp. 53 and 179. 

The work of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, entitled : 
*^ Etude sur la Geographic et les Populations Primitives 
du Nordouest de PInde d'apres les Hymnes V6diques'' 
(which discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the 
^^ Additions and Corrections," is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has arrived in his 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Aiyas, their iiumigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that country, 
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correspond precisely with those which I myself had 
reached. His views on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide." 

m 

" I allude to his conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Bumouf s Bhag. 
Pur. folio ed. p. ii. 455) ; and that the coimtry of the Kikatas must^ most 
probably, have been in Kos'ala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South 
Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint-Martin's work that he intends 
to prosecute further his researches into the ethnography of India. 

[Edikbubgh, I860.] 
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Ik preparing this edition for the press, I am reminded 
how much this volume is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz., 
Bumouf, Lassen, Cowell, Campbell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Tumour, Fausboll, Eajendralal Mitra, H* H. 
Wilson, Weber, Miiller, Goldstiieker, Eoth, Benfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Haug, 
Whitney, Windisehmann, Langlois, Benan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 
Beames, Childers, D'Alwis, Aufrecht, Curtius, Vullers, 
Schleicher, Fick, Crawford, Huxley, and G. Kawlinson, 
firom whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re- 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff. ; 76, ff. ; 221, ff. ; 230, ff. ; 
and 287, ff. ; as well as the statements of Gatha and 
Vedic forms in pp. 117, ff., and 205, ff. ; have been 
greatiy enlarged. 
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My eonclnsionfl regarding the value of affinity in 
language as a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
manical Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
but leave it an open question whether the blood of 
their Arian ancestors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp. 446, ff., reference is 
made to a decent paper by Prof. Kern, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Rigveda ; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff. 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
by Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of the caste- system. 

The Appendix and the Additional Kotes contain far- 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, farther, been revised throughout; 
but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentially the same as 
before. 

J. M. 

Edinburgh, 1871. 
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ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS. 



•VOLTJMIS SJSG017X). 



PLAl^ OF THE PRESENT VOLUME, 

Ik the first yolame of this work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man and 
of the origin of castes which are to be found in the Yedic hymns, in 
the Brahmanas and their appendages, in the Bamaya^a, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas; (2) the texts of the Yeda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians ; (3) the 
passages of the Big and Atharva Yedas which throw light upon the 
mutual relations of the several classes of Indian society at the time when 
those works were composed ; (4) the portions of the Brahmanas, or of 
later books which relate the struggles for pre-eminence which appear 
to haye occurred between the Brahmans and Eshattriyas in the early 
ages of Indian history ; (5) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
the Mahabharata and Puranas regarding the origin of the alien tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan ; and 
(6) the Pnr&nic descriptions of the parts of the earth exterior to 
Bh&ratavarsha or India : and as a result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes ; and that in consequence of this dis- 
crepancy the theory commonly received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtue of their derivation from dif- 
ferent portions of the Creator's body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Hinduism, even by a literal interpretation of its more popular 
writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of a 
different description, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Yedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 

1 



2 PLAN OF THE PRESElTr VOLUME. 

the greatest probability, be regarded as forming a branch (not, how- 
eyer, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, Bomans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members ; and that while other 
branches of this great family (which seems to have had its primeyal 
abode in some distant country to the north-west of India) separated 
themselves from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus trayelled towards Hindustan, where they 
perhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gradually modified, and the system of castes and other institu- 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu- 
sions is the following. Pirst, I propose to show, by an examination of 
the languages and literature of India, that the Sanskrit is not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable form of speech of divine 
origin, but is different now from what it was when their ancestors 
first came ilito India. This will be made apparent by a comparison 
of the archaic' diction of the Yedic hymns with the more modem 
language of the Itihasas and Puranas ; and that this difference is the 
result of gradual development will be proved by a reference to the 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone ; by arguments drawn from the com- 
position of such books as the I^Tighantu, and Nirukta, explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the existence of 
such liturgical commentaries as the Brahmanas, and such speculative 
treatises as the Upanishads, which presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the hymns which they quote, and the sense 
of which they explain and develope. The difference in age between 
the various Indian Bastras will be further briefly adverted to, and 
established by pointing out the great discrepancy between the religious 
ideas, forms of worship,* and state of manners which they severally 
represent ; the Yedic hymns being shown by all these various lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. While the 

1 The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject is deferred to a later 
Yolnme of this work, the fourth. 
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inxita\>ila.ty Q^^ tbe actual mutations of the Sanskrit language are 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to have transformed most of the 
ancient languages of Europe into their seyeral modem representatives, 
the older Sanskrit became gradually modified' into the Pali and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with other ele- 
ments, — ^not traceable in its classical literature, but forming, either 
an original part of the spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or a 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources, — it was ultimately broken 
down into the modem yemacular dialects of liTorthem India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under- 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
by a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms of speech 
are all closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of inflection ; and this in such a manner as to show them to be sister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual modification, from some moje ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. Erom these facts, and others derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to 
argue the probability of a common origin of the difiBsrent nations, — 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanio, or Indo-European nations, 
— ^by which the above-mentioned languages have been spoken ; as well 
as to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindos 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

I shall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions by 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be- 
tween the Indo- Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain barbar- 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, who occupied that country before their immigration, and by 
sketching a history of their advance to the south and east. These 
subjects will be illustrated from the data to be found in the Yedic 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well as 
in the other Slistras of later date. 

^ The objections which have been raised to this statement of the origin of the 
PSli, etfi,f will be considered farther on. 



CHAPTEE L 

THE LANGUAGES OP NORTHERN INDU: THEIR HISTORY AND 

RELATIONS. 

Sect. I. — 7%e North-Indian Dialects^ Aneient and Modem, 

A suBYET of the laDgoages of Northern India reveals to us the fol- 
lowing facts. We find, first, a polished and complioated laDgaage, 
the Sanskriti popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of rery high 
antiquity ; which is now, however, understood only hy a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the yehide of discussionB on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to 
the mass of the people. We find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both by the learned and the unlearned, 
viz., Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, Guzaratl, etc., all bearing a close re- 
semblance to each other, and all composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
divided into four classes. First, such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example livara (god), devatd (deity), warga (heaven), 9tri (woman), 
purwha (man), jana (person) ; secondly, words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
log from hka (people), istrl from 9tf% (woman), munh from miAkha 
(^mouth), hhai from hhratri (brother), hhatljd frx>m hhratfija (brother's 
son), hdhin from bhdginl (sister), htyah from vivdha (marriage), hhnin 
from hhutnt (earth), and innumerable others in Hindi ; thirdly, words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
books, and which we must therefore either suppose to have an origin 
independent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial, 
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6 THE NOHTH-INDIAN DIALECTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

In the preface to tke popular Urdu book, the B§^h o Bahar, we 
have the followmg aceount by the author, Mir Amman, of Dehli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin« 
dustan, from Humayun downwards), of the origin of the Urdu 
language, which I copy in the Eoman character : — 

'^JSaqiqat Urdu il %abdn hi huwurgon he munh se yUn iunl hat kih 
Dilli shahr Hinduon ke naitdlh ehaujugl hat, Uhhen he rdjd parjd 
qadlm se rahte the, aur apnl hhdkha holU the* Sittar boras %e Musul' 
mdnon kd 'amal hvtd. Sulfdn Mahmud iffhaznavl dyd. Phir Qhori 
aur Lodl hddshdh hiU, la dmad o raft he hd*%8 kuehh %aidnon ne 
Hindu Musulmdn kl dmmsh pdl. Akhir Amir Taimwr ne. . , . 
MindHatdn ko liyd. Uhke dne aur rahne se Ioshkar kd hdzdr shahr 
men ddkhil hud. Is wdsfe shahr kd hdtdr Urdu kahldyd. . , . Jdh 
Ahhar hddshdh takht par haifhe^ tab ehdron t^af ke mulkan se sah 
qaum qadrddnl aur fais^asdnl us khdnddn IdBdnl kl sunkar AtaiZr men 
dkarjama'a hue. Zekin har ek kl goydl aur boll judl judl thl. Ikaffhe 
hone se dpas men Un den saudd sulf suwdl jawdh karte ek %dbdn Urdu 
kl muqarrar hill. . . . Niddn zabdn Urdu kl manjte manfU atsl manfl 
kih kisu shahr kl boil us se fakkar nahln khdtl.^^ 

''I have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language^. — The City of Ddhi in the opinion of the 
Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It was inhabited of old 
by their kings with their subjects, who spoke their own bhdkhd 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musubnans began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghaznl, came. Then the Ghorl and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindus and Musulmans took place. At length 
Amir Taimur . . . conquered Hindustan. In consequence of his 
arrival and residence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the 
city, and the bazar oi the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdu. . . • When king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 

• 

and even they are revered like Rishis : how much more a BrShman skilled in astrology ! " 
(Colebrooke's Essays, II., 410.) Ilus trifling exception^ however, does not invalidate 
the assertion made in the text, that it was only after the settlement of the Musulmans 
in India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India. 
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though it is to some extent douhtAil whether these are the daaghters 
of the former, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquitji the 
former family are proved hy the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era ; and it may 
be shown by probable prooft that the latter arose before 1000 a.d. The 
discussion of the latter question is, however, foreign to our purpose." 

Mr. Beames claims for the modem vernacular dialects a high anti- 
quity, and regards them as springing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit. 
His observations are as follows : 

'<I would here further observe that the writteii Sanskrit has un- 
fortunately attracted the attention of scholars too exclusively. No 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and taxsta observable in the modem dialects. These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and are derived, one cannot 
doubt, from an ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre- 
sented in Sanskrit as the speech of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Virgil. The process of selection which 
led the polished Roman to tise only stately and euphonious words — a 
process which is abundantly exemplified in the pages of modem English 
writers — ^was doubtless at work among the ancient Brahmins ; and the 
fact that the cognate Indo-Germanic languages preserve words not 
found in Sanskrit, but which can be matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this ^Etot. 
The line taken by Professor Lassen, in his valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating all Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which he has borrowed whole from Yararuchi and 
Hemachandra, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
seems unworthy of an age of critical research." 

It is not, however, necessary for my purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modem 
vernaculars. It will be sufficient if I can show that they have been 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them ; and which, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Sanskrit, at some stage of its development. 
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Tben ^ ^o diffienliy in oonceiving that the Indian yemacular 
dialeoto shoiild hAve undergone great modificationB in a long oourse of 
ages. The mere fact ahove adverted to, which every one recognizes, 
of their having at a particular asidgnahle date admitted into their 
Tocabnlary a large influx of Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient to 
render it probable that they may hare formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the different 
proyinees of northern India make use of different, but kindred, provin- 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., which must, for the most 
part, at a period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
source,' is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 
spoken language. For as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with some modifications, the same creed, receive the same religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reaeone appear to be descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that their common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the same language : and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the several modem vernaculars have been 
gradually formed. 

We shall abo see, a Httie further on, that the differences betweoi 
the North-Indian dialects (the old Maharashtrl, Skurasenl, etc.) which 
preceded the modem vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant ; 
whereas the modem vernacular tongues, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, and 
GuzaratI, differ widely firom each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation. This greater divergence between the modem than 
we find to have existed between the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac- 
teristic of language in general. 

' Mr. Beames says (Jour. Boy. As. Soc. for 1868, p. 498) : "It is, however, clear 
that eaeh dialect of Hindi haa haid an independent existence for centuries, and I think 
an independent origin." This, however, can of course apply only to forma, not to 
the words which the dialects, whether Hindi or other, have in common ; and which 
in many cases are diversely modified from the Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may he original or invented, and not modified from those 
of any pre-existing Aryan language, there muat he other forma which are merely 
modifications or derelopments. 
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I shall first of all state briefly the fiicts by which it is proved that 
the modem yemaculars are not, comparatiyely speaking, of any high 
antiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial dialects : and then 
proceed to establish these fleusts more in detail. 

First. In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Yistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter* 
spersed, the language of which diflers from pure Sanskrit, by the forma 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India ; or, at leasts this G^th& dialect exhibits some speci- 
mens of that ancient spoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
became gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a language differing both from Sanskrit and the modem 
vernaculars is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries, such as Ceylon and 
Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pall or Magadhl, which also is different frx>m the modem vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Fourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the Mfichhakafl, 
Sakuntala, etc., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Frakfit and Apabhran^a are employed 
for the inferior castes and for women, which in like manner, differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vernacular tongues. 

The four foregoing classes of language have a more or less close 
affinity to each other; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Pall Buddhistical writings, and those employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, as the actual vernaculars of the x>eriods when they were 
employed for literary, political, and religious purposes. 
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fiat while we thus disooyer that Fall and different forms of Frakfit, 
such as have been described, were employed in former tunes, we can 
find no traces of the modem vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengali, or 
Mahratti, etc., in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
same period ; and we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modem yemaculars did not at that time exist, but have been subse- 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prakpt languages or 
other pre-ezistent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakfits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modem Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, etc. 

As regards the second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modem vernaculars arose out of the earlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
viz., the manner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, i,e, the 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces- 
sary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, although some 
insight into the process will be afforded by the Comparative Tables 
which will l>e given fiirther on. It is sufficient to know that by a 
particular operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to have preceded 
the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. In carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to begin with those dialects which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of speech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Gathas; secondly, that used in the rock in- 
scriptions; thirdly, the Pall; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. 
The last-named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 



Sect. II. — ITte Prakfil IHaUeU employed in the Dramas. 

With the view of ascertaining the relation in whieh the Prakfit 
languages stand to the modem vernaculars of northern India, I have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the M^chhakafl, attributed to King Siidraka, and the Yikra- 
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morra^l attribnted to TC&lidaaa, (both of which, though their preeiae 
age be disputed, appear to hare been leapectiyely composed, at the latest, 
about sixteen and fourteen hundred yean ago/) togetiier with several 
others. I have also referred to the examples giyen in the Prakrit 
Grammar of Yararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com- 
posed about eighteen hundred years ago,' or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prakfits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modem 
Temacular dialects. For whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Pr&k|its were identical with any con- 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects,* it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not a considerable resemblance to some of these. Even 
if some of the forms of the dramatic Prakfits were purely literacy and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter ; as, first, the inventors 
of those forms could hardly have had the ingeivuty to devise entirely 
novel modifications of speech, or secondly, if they had, their com- 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakfit forms of inflection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to the modem yemaculars; but yet exhibit a great 

^ Professor Wilson, reasooing from a Tariety of consideratioiiSy oonsiders the 
M|iclihakatl to hare been probably composed in the interral between 100 b c. and 
the end of the second century ^.d. (Introduction to the play, pp. &~9.) The same 
writer thinks tbat the Yikramorra^y which is regarded as the work of Kalidfisa, Ib 
more recent than the Mfichhakati, but does not assign any probable date (Introd. to 
drama, pp. 185, 186). Lassen holds that the Mrichhakati was composed towards the 
end of the first oentnry ▲.d., while the YtknmorTftA and the 8'alnintalS (which last 
is also assigned to Kalidfiaa) were composed in the second half of the second century 
A.D. (Ind. Alt. iL p. 1160). Weber, on the other band, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his MftlaTikfl and Agnimitra, pp. xzdii, zl, places 
the age of KalidSsa, the author of Yikramoryast and S'akuntal&, at the dose of the 
third century a.d. The M|ichhaka^T is held by the same author to be not earlier 
than«the second century a.d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148). 

Ind. Alterth., yoI. ii. p. 1160. 

• It is quite conoeiyable that the Prfikrits employed in the earlier dramas may 
haTc continued to be the conventional forms in use in later works of the same kind, 
even after the proyincial Ternaculars to which they were most akin had been modified 
or superseded, —just as Latin, Sanskrit and Pfill continued to be used for literary 
purposes after they had ceased to be spoken tongues. 
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breaking down and modification of the fonner. I will give some 
instances of this which will make my meaning dearer than any 
general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Fr&kfit, which will be specified farther on. 



Bakbkbit* 


PlUXIIllT. 


Hindi. 


Bnolibk. 


BhaTfimi 


Homi 


H&;» 


I am. 


Bhayaai 


Hod 


Hai 


Thou art. 


Bhavati 


Hodi 


Hai 


He is. 


BhaTaati 


Honti 


Hain 


Tbey are. 


Uttbhtha 


Uttliebi 


Uth 


Bii6. 


Prfipnomi 


PftTimi 


Pfita-han 


I obtain. 


S'riuomi 


S'linfimi 


Bunta-hOn 


I hear. 


B'nsa 


Bufiu, or Sogahi 


Son 


Hear (imper.) 


Sathaya 


Kahehi 


Eah 


TeU. 


Badfimi 


DSmi 


Deturhim 


I give. 


Daduti 


Dedi 


Deta-hai 


He gives. 


Battam 


Dtnaam 


DiyS, Din 


Giyen. 


Nrityati 


N&cbchai 


Nfichta 


He dances. 


BakshSmi 


EakkhSnii 


RakhtS-hQn 


I keep. 


Dbflya 


Dboyehi 


Dbo 


Wash. 


BrOma^ 


BoUamo 


Bolte 


We speak. 


Patami 


Paremi 


Parta 


IfaU. 


NithkSiaya 


Nikkfilehi 


NikSl 


ExpeL 


Ghrttam 


6hi& 


Gbl 


Ghee. 


Mukha 


Huha 


Munb 


Month. 


Karyyam 


Kajjam 


Kaj 


Work. 


Kanna 


Kamma 


Kam 


Work, 


Kama 


Eanoa 


Kan 


Ear. 


Twam 


Tumam 


Tiim 


Tbon or yon. 


Tnbhyam 


Tujh 


Tujb 


To thee. 


Tushmakam 


Tumhunam 


Tumhfira 


Of yon. 


Asti 


Atthiy or Achohbi 


Acbcbbe (Beng.) 


He is. 


Banti 


Achcbhanti 


Acbcbben (ditto.) 


Tbey are. 



It is manifest that in these instances we see the intennediate 
forms which the words took in Prakrit before they assumed the shapes 
in which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, e.^., karma and 
karyya became in Prakpit respectively kamma and kt^a, and finally in 
Hindi k&m and kaj. The Sanskrit form rakahdmi (I keep) re-appears 
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in the Prakrit rakkhdmif with the compomid consonant ksh changed 
into kkhf hut with dmi the final affix of the first person singolar 
unchanged. In the modem yemacular the former change, remains, 
hut the word has undergone a feui^er modification, the peculiar afOLz of 
the first person singular dm* having disappeared in the Hindi rakhtd, 
which does not differ from the second and third persons. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prakrits coincide with and 
diverge from the Sanskrit, on the one hand, and approximate to the 
modem vernaculars on the other, will he found in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been made in this statement are 
the following : — ^Mr. Cowell's Prakrita Praka^a of Yararachi ; Lassen's 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse; Delius's Eadices Pracritics; the 
Mrichhakatl, Stenzler's edition; the Sbkuntala, Bohtlingk's edition; 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus's edition ; Malavika Agnimitra, 
TuUberg's edition ; and the Yikramorva^I, Calcutta edition.^ 

^ Since the first edition of this work appeared, two dramas, the Prasannarftghaya 
of Jayadeya, and the Balar&mayana of Bsjab'ekhara, haye been printed by Pandit 
Goyinda Deya S'Sstrl, in the Jonmal called " The Pandit," published at Benares, 
and separate copies of each haye been struck off, bearing the dates of 1868 and 1869. 
Professor Weber has also published, in 1866, a Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaina work called " BhagayatS,*' which is a species of Prakrit; and in 1870 the text, 
with a German translation, of the '* Saptatfataka of H&la,*' as a ** contribution to 
the knowledge of Pr&krit." 
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Table No. I. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, ANB 

MODERN INDIAN LANGUAOES.^ 



BBFERBNOBS. 


SANSKRIT. 


prIk^it. 


HINDI. 


IfAHlLATTI. 


BNOLTSH. 


Mfichh. 3. 126 


ghjitam 


ghiam 


ght 


ght 


ghee. 


Mrichh. 8 \ 
Var. ▼. 26 J 


dadhi 


dahlm^dahim 


dahl 


dahlm 


curds. 


Var. ii. 27 . . 


mukha 


muham 


munh 


mukh 


moath. 


Var. ii. 27 . . 


badhira 


vahira 


bahira 


bahira 


deaf. 


Var. ii. 27 . . 


tnegha 


meho 


menh 


meghf ^hag 


cloud. 


Var. Y. 19 . . 


vadhu 


vahu 


bahu 


bayako, bail 


wife. 


Mrichh. 164. \ 
168. . . .j 


tSdhu 


aahu, iahu 


Mihu 


tahUfiSvakar 


pood: 
\ hanker. 


Var. iii. 8. 17. 


kory^ykarfna 


kajja^ kammo 


kqff kam 


kqff kam 


work. 


Var. iiL 17. \ 
Var. ix. 17. f 


ary9 


qifs 


■ ■ • 


• • • 


respectable. 


Var. ii. 10. . 


garhhint 


gabbhifi 


gabbhin 


gabhat^ 


pregnant. 


Var. iii. 2. 50. 
Var. iii. 2. . . 


yogyam 
r^jya 


j'oggam 
rqffa 


jog 


joga 


proper, 
kingdom. 


Var. iii. 27. ) 
Mrichh. 81. / 


adya 


aj/a 


m 


«y 


to-day. 


Vikr. 78. 79. 


vadyamanaih 


vqi/antehm 


btyand 


bqfaioinm 


to sound. 


Var. iii. 3. . . 


ardham 


addham 


adha 


adha 


half. 


Var. iii. 8. 60. 


karnah 


kanno 


kan 


kan 


ear. 


S'ak. 26. . . . 


khorjuraih 


khajjurehim 


khqfur 


khqjur 


date tree. 


Mrichh. 104. 


feharmmakS' 
\ rah 


\ehammdrao 


chamar 


ehamhar 


Chumar. 


Var. iy. 1. . . 


\ m 

tarvam 


kumbharo 


kumhar 


kumbhar 


potter. 


Var. iii. 8. . . 


tabbam, \ 
iabbam ] 


tab 


. • • 


all. 


Mrichh. 124. 


nwarna 


iovafia 


iona 


ioneSk 


gold. 


Var. iii. 27. . 


tatyam 


taeheham 


taeh 


$aeh 


true. 


Var. iii. 4. 1 
Mrichh. 44. / 


Chandra]^ 


ehando 


chand 


ehand 


moon. 


Vikr. 23. . . . 


chandrma 


ehandaena 


• • . 


. . • 


by the moon. 


Var. iiL 28. . 


madhyaJ^ 


mc^ho 1 


maf^'halaf \ 
mqfhold ] 


mq; 


middle. 


Var. iii. 12. . 


haatah 


hattho 


hath 


hat 


hand. 


Myichh. 7. 120 


vfiddha 


vu44^ 


budhS 


• • • 


old. 


Vikr. 107. . . 


vfiddham 


w44*fi^ 


budhiya 


• • • 


old woman. 


Vikr. 121. . . 


jyeahfha 


Mtha 


jefha 


. . • 


eldest. 


Var. iii. 1. 60 


muth^i 


mu^ihi 


mufth% 


muih 


fist : handM. 


Var.iii.l.6n 
Mrich.28.142f 


irethihi 


sefthi 


tefh 


Jet 


i superior, 
( banker. 


Mrichh. 18. 30 


kashfhma 


kaf^hena 


kd^h 


kafhi 


wood, a pole 


Mrichh. 18. 21 


imkka 1 


tukkha 
iukkKa 


tukha 


sukha, iuka 


dry. 


Mrichh. 68. • 


MJbAm 


§akkhi 


takhl 


• • • 


witness. 



' This table (except as regards the transliteration of the Indian words), is reprinted 
nearly as it stands in the first edition, and without a renewed Terification of the 
references in col. 1, the labour of which, 1 thought, would hardly hare been repaid by 
correction of a few possible inaccuracies. 
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SAXnUIT. 



niMJ^Tt. 



Vir. UL 29. j 
Mrichh. 97. 



117. 
Var. iii. 40. 
Mpchh. 
Tar. iii. 1. 



40. I 
99./ 



MHchh. 104. 
Var. i. 12. . 



bhaktam 
ffranthi 



Mrichh. 105. I prishihatmJ^ 

Vtr. i. 36. . .' ehmitral^ 

^^^Hf \\ M.hetra 
Var. m. 29. ) 

Mrichh. 94. 95 mrittika 
Var. iii. 40. \ 



Mrich.71.160/ 
Tar. iii. 2. . . 
Yar. iii. 40. . 
Var. iT. 9.26 \ 
Vikr. 36. . / 
Var.L82.iii.31 

Mrichh. 73. 79 

Yar.i.80.iii.30 
Mrichh. 72. 
Var. Y, 36. 
Mrichh. 72. 
Mnchh. 71. 
Var. iii. 36. \ 
Mrichh. 98. j 
Var. L 8. . . 
Var. i. 7. . . 
Mrichh. 11.94. 
and 113. 138 
Mrichh. 117. 
Var.i,28.xi.l7 
Mrichh. 11* 
Mrichh. 120. 
Mrichh. 77. 



paiehat \ 

ViUta 
vidyut 

bhrata 

ath^amam 
Boptamam 

pushpam 

tnayura 
lavanam 

\bhagintm 

iukarah 

\i fig all 

vtja 
vanik 



pothao 

pokkkaro 

dakkhifie 

dahinam 

paekchkimo 

bhmttaSk 

gan^hi 

piffhum 

pipfhido 

ehu'itio 

khetta 

maf^ia 
I paehhado, 



HIBDI. 



ado, ) 



pachhd 
naggo 
vaehha ^^ 

vuehho ^^ 
rukkha, 
lukkha 
richehKo 



\ 



bhaddj bhad 

affhamam 
aattamam 

pyppham 

tnoro 
lonam 

bahinim 

sicUty iiali 

via 
banio^* 



potht 

pokhara 

dakhm 



packekim 

bkat 

ganfh 
ptfna 
pith 

ehait 

khet 

matfi 

paehhe 

nanaa 
bacna 

bifli 

briehh 

rtikh 

rlehh 

bhSi 

afhtcan 
tdtwan 

puhap 

mor 

Ion 

bahm 

tuar 

tiyal 

bTd 
baniya 



MARK^TTI. 



potht 
pokkmr 



bhat 

ganfh ^ 
pifan^tn 



matl 



nanga 
baeha 

WfJ 

vfiktha 



bhau 

afhica 
aatwa 



mor 

Ion 

bahln 



I 



btj\ bt 
trant 



book. 
pondL 
aoutii.* 






{ 



on the rieht 
hand.* 



west. 

(boiled rioe, 
\ne% im hndc 

joint. 

to pound. 

at the b^k. 
(name of a 
\ month. 

field. 

earth. 

aftor. 

naked, 
child, etc 

lightning^. 

tree. 

tree. 

a bear. 

brother. 

eighth, 
seventh. 

flower. 

peacock. 
Bait. 

sister. 

hog. 

she jackall* 

seed, 
merchant. 



' Here it desefVes to be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
changes in Prakrit and Hindi accor^ng to its two different meanings. 

10 The Persian has the same form, with a b instead of the v. 

11 Vararuchi gives the form vaehchho, not vuchchha, which I find in the Mrichh., p. 73. 
i> Buksha is given in Wilson's dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree ; but 

it may have crept in from Prakrit. Compare B5htlingk and Both, t,v. 

1' This word is frx>m the S'akarika, one of the Apabhrantfa dialects. In ordinary Prakfii 
it would perhaps be tuaro or duaro, i* Vanio Mrichh., 28 and 60. 
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JOPBRBNCSS. 



SANSKBTT. 



hayatthah 

(dwalayah 
devakulam 



Mrichh. 78. 
LasB.p 172. 

218.M]rich. 

29.30. 151. 

Vtr. It. 2. 

Var. iy. 1. . . 

Mrichh. 30.) 
38. 39. . . j 
Var. Yiii. 25. 
Yar. iii. 33. . 

yar.iii.33.61. 

Var. iii. 3. . \ 
Mrichh. 13. j 
Mrichh. 97. ) 
Var. iv. 25. j 
Mrichh. 69. 96 
Lasa. 172. 425 
Mri<^h. 6. 

Mrich.12.44.) ,^w*,*-. 
164.Var.xii.}('5'^.y?^ 
22.Vikr.30.)^''"y" 
Mrichh. 18. 23. 

58. . 
Var.iiLl4.60. 

& Mrichh. 40 
Var. iiL29. . 
Mrichh. 43. / 
Mrichh. 50. \ 

Mrichh. 126. 

Mrichh. 131.) 
Var. iii. 39. § 
Var. iiL 58. . 
Mrich. 73. 134 

Var. T, 24. . 

Var. ii. 31. 
Var. uL 29. 
Mrichh. 150 
Hrichh. 175.) 
Var. iii. 26. / 
Var. iii. 28. 56 
Var. iy. 25. . 

Mrichh. 44. I 






dyutakarah 

sthana 
enana 

kfuhnah 

fframa 

gramyah 

\b€t[ivardiafi 
daridrataya 



Uyala 

Ittambhah 

akandha^ 

vahis, 

vahya 

{viiddh&^ I 
{vjihati 

kanhapanam 

\dhyhika 

haridra 

yaias 

kth&nunn 

gardabhah \ 

aandhyH 
etavat 
andhaho' 
ratya 



P&AKHIT. 



luuUthao 

d&uluj ) 

devaiam } 

(raa'uiamf 
\raulam 
{judiaro^judu 
{aruyj'udialo 

nhana 



kanho 



{ 



1 



gama 

gamelua^^ 

ha'iUa 

daliddae 

Uthiyamj^'^ ) 
\tthia9 ] 

talaa, tOio 

khambho 

khandho 

vahila^ 

vahira 

vftddhake, 

vadihaJAhim 
ikahabanam, 
\kahavano 

digghiOfdihia 

(haladday ] 
haUtddi j 
jaso 

kkhemam 

gaddaho, ] 
gaddaho j 
Mtyfid ** 
ettiam 

andhaSrasta 



HINDI. 



kayath 

dewal 

rawal (a 
priest.) 



I' 



uart 



thSnu) 
nahdn 
kanhaiyaj 
kanh 19 

ganw 

ganwala 

bail 
dalidrata 

utri 

icila 

khambha 

kandha 

bahir 

\ba4d 

kahawan, 
kahan 

dight 

ham 

ja» 

khtm 

gadaha 

saiyh 
Una, 

andhiyara 



UABKkTn, 



kdyat 

dewa^ deul 

iriu( (a ) 
palace.) j 

jugarl 

than 

nuhan, nhan 
kanhaiya, ) 
kanhobd j 

g&nw 



bail 



... 



BNOLIBH. 



sala 

khamb 
. . • 
baher 

• • . 

. • . 



ja8 
khdtn 

ga^hawa 

M,r\jh 
• . • 

andhar 



Eayasth. 
temple. 

royal family. 

gambler. 

place, 
bathing. 

ErishQa. 

yillage. 

yillnger. 

oxen, 
poverty. 

woman. 

(brother-in- 
\ law. 

pillar. 

shoulder, 

outside. 

great. 

[16 panas of 
[ cowries. 

oblong pond. 

turmeric. 

glory. 

welfare. 



eyening. 
so much. 

darkness. 



IS Kinhpur (city of Kanh, or Krishna) is the proper name of Cawnpore. When 
KfUhna means blaek^ it becomes Ka»ano in Prakrit, according to Var. iii. 61. The 
Balaramayana has kitana^ p. 141, and kanna in p. 244, in the same sense. 

!• See Lassen, p. 425, who says gamelua = quasi grdmalayukaJ^, 

^"^ This word is in the S'akarika dialect. 

V In this and other instances, the rules and examples given would, of course, account, 
by analogy, for the existence of many other modern vernacular words, of which the earlier 

2 
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RBFBKBNCES. 



Vikr. 49. and/ 
Lass. 249. "1 

Var. iii. 18.\ 
& Vikr. 9. ) 

Var. xii. 6. 

Vikr. 103. 



.} 



Vikr. 112. 

Var. V. 32. 

Vikr. 112. 
Vikr. 116. 

Mrichh. 14. ) 

95.116.141 ) 

Var. iv. 32. j 

Var. ii. 2. . . 
Var. ii. 2. . . 
Var. ii.2. iii.60 

Var. iii. 48. . 

Mrichh. 12. 

78.103.104 
S'ak. 106. . , 
Prabodhach ^ 

12. 28. 37. 

46. 63. 68. 

Prab. 63. . .) 
Var. iii. 1. .j 
Var. iv. 15. \ 
S'ak. 21. . .) 
Var. iii. 2. t.\ 
14. vi. 60. .j 
Var. iii. 60. \ 
Lafisen, 284./ 
Var. iii. 8. . . 
Var. iii. 26. . 
Var.i.l8.ii.27 



8AK8KBIT. 



upadhyoL" 
yatya 

aieharyam \ 

mataram \ 
fnata 

pUuh 

gfiham 

jtvanK 
aueht 
margah 

atmanah { 

atma 

atmanam \ 

mahatma- 
nam 

sthaU 

airu 

agmm 

JeHya 

brdhmano 

garttah 

gabhfram 



PBAKKIT. 



ojhao ] 

aeheheramf ) 
aehehartam] 

giddhena 

madaram^^ 

mauM 

maa 

pidaram^ 

piaraMf 

piduno 

ghalantf 

gharaniy 

giham^ 

haraam 

jlam 

tul 

maggo 

apanof^ \ 

appano j 

apd, appa 

appanam^ 

apanam 
mahappd' 

nanaMf 
mahappd- 

nam 

thale 

amsUf attu 
aggim 

kirid 

vamhano 

gad4o 

Qahiram 



HIMDI. 



aehar^j 
gidh 



ma 



pitOf bap 






apna 
ap 



thai 

ansu 

ag 

kiriyd 

bamhan 

ga^ha 

aahird 



MAHSATTl. 



• • • 



gldh 



atf mat 



pitOy bap 



ghar 



• • • 
aui 

• • • 



apan 



• • • 



ag 

• • • 

baman 

... 
(fahira 



BNGLIBXI., 



(religioDS 
\ teacher. 

wonderfol. 
Tultnre. 



mother. 



fiather. 



house* 

life. 

needle. 

path. 

self; own. 



(self; great 
( Boulra. 

dryland. 

tear. 

fire. 

ceremony. 

Brahman. 

cayity. 

deep. 



Prakrit form may not now be discoyerable in any extant work. Thms the Hindi and 
Mahratti word b&nj'hf a barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit bandhya, in the same 
way as aanjh comes from sandhya ; and as in the latter case we find the earlier Prak|it 
form to have been $arifha, so we may suppose the older Prakrit form of baf\;h to have been 
banj'ha, or vatyhd. And the same must baye been the case in numerous other instances. 
[In fEU!t, since the aboye was written, I haye actually found the word vatij'hd, a barren 
woman, in Clough's Pali Grammar, p. 37. See also vanjhjhlbhuda, Balaram., p. 225.] 

i> Campbell's Telugu Grammar, note to Introduction, p. 13. 

^ Ojha is the designation of a particular tribe of Brahmans, In the Balar&mayana, 
85 ff., the word has the form uvajfhaa. 

*i In Persian madar. ^ Mahratti of Nagpur. " In Persian jmu^ot. 

^ See Lassen, Inst. Pracr., p. 316. Bumouf (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 660) observes 
that the form dptano or dtpano, which occurs in the rock inscription of Girnar, is the 
intermediate step by which atman was transformed into appa, appano, etc. 
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Var. W. ai. . 
Var. L 9. . 



Var. iii. 44. . 
Var. u. 41. \ 
Hrichh.70. i 

Var. ii. 14 
44. 



W. J 

1 



Men, 318] 
iehhaOl I 
r. yi. 64. ) 



1.271.3181 
Var.Ti.69. | 
Laaien, 318 
Mriehh 
Var- 
LaaKn, 819.^ 
Var. Ti. 6^. ] 
XiBflsen, 319. . 
Lassen, 320. 
Laasen, 320. 

Var. iii. 80. 
81. 



8ANSKKIT. 



malinam 
ehaturthJf 

ohaiwrdasi 

panehadaicA 
8hashfht 

dvadaia, 
trayodaia 

dvoffoj^ 



p&Iki^it. 



HINDI. 



I 



(dvau, doabh' 
\ yam^dvaffoh 

trmi 

shaf 

vimsati 

irimiat 

kshanam 

kshama 

makthika 

trotas 

nidra 



Var.iiL62.iT.l 

Var. i. 12. . 

Laasen, 246. ) 

Var. iii. 63. j 

Var. iv. 33. 

Lasa. 172. n 

Var. iv. 26. 

Var. i. 10. iii.) (prattarahf 

12, Mncb. 71/ [prastarah 

Var. i. 20. iii. I "~ ' 



J 



Var. iii. 3. 6S\ 
Mriehh. 93. j 
Var. ii 32. , 
Var. L 16. 
28. iii. 41. 
Mriehh. P 
Var. iii. 17. 19 
Var. i.29. Lass. 
293. Vikr. 46. 
Var. iii. 36. | 
38. Lass. 209/ 
Var. iii. 22. . 
Var. iii. 24. . 
Lassen, 260. \ 
Var. ui. 21. / 
Bal. 132. . . 
Lassen, 264. 
Var, 



sen, 264. \ 
•. iii.l.l2f 



lamram 

duhita, dhlda 
dhanavan 



mukia 

rairi 

yashii 

vfiichikah | 

Buryah 

vmhpah 



nartakah 

m 

varta 
paryanka 
palyankah 
ekastha 



I 



ma^ilam 
(cha^utthty 
Xehotthl 
(eka'uddahlj 
{ehoddahi 

pannaraho 

ehhaftht 

earaha, 
varahoi 

donham^ 
donnam 

(dudf do, dih' 
\ him, dbtu 

tinni 
ehha 

ttsaa 
ehhanam 
ehhama 
machhia 

BOttO 

nidda 
tamvam 

dhta 

dkanah 
pattharoy 
pattharo 
motta 

rattl 

viehehuoj 
vinehhuo 

nyjoy 8uro 

paus 

vapphOf 
vappho 
naffao 
vatta 

pallanka 

pailanko 

ekattha 



} 



\ 



maUd' 
ekauthl 

ehaudakwm 

pandarahtoan 

ckhafhl 

igarahj 

barmhf 

terah 

donon 
do 

ttn 

ehha 
his 

tt8 

ehhan 

ehhama 

makkht 

tota 

ntnd 



1CAH&A.TTT. 



tamba 

dhiya, dhl 

dhamoala 
patthar (a 
stone.) 
moii 






rat 
laiht 

biehu, hieht 

turaj 

bhaph 

naf 
bat 

palanff^* 

... 
ika^iha 



ehautha 

ehatida 

pandhara 



... 
don 

t7n 

... 
wis 

its 

. • . 
• • . 
... 

. . • 

nld 

tatnb (iron 
mst.) 

... 

... 
patthar 
motlm 
rat 
laiih 

vinehu 

. . • 
paus 



] 



ENGLISH. 



... 


Taponr. 


naf 

... 


a dancer, 
word. 


palang 


bed. 


. • . 


do. 


... 


collected. 



dirty. 

fourth. 

f fourteenth,, 
(fourteen, 
/fifteenth, 
(fifteen, 
sixth. 

{eleven, 
twelve, 
thirteen.. 

of two« 
twa. 

three. 

six. 

twenty. 

thirty. 

moment. 

patience; 

a fly. 

stream.. 

sleep. 

copper. 

rmaiden, 
( daughter. 

rich. 

ra bed : . a. 
\ stone. 

peark 

nigbt. 
staff, club.. 

scorpion. 

the sun. 
(the rainy 
season. 



** See Prof. Cowell's note on Var. ii 44. 

M This wordpalany means in Persian also, a bed, as well as a tiger. 
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BBFXRBNCB8. 



Var. iii. 12. ( 
Mrichh. 18. i 
Lasseii, 272. \ 
Var. iii. 40. / 
Var. X. 10. 
Lassen, 379. 
App. 63. 



Vikr. 81. 82 
Var. Ti. 26- 

63. 
Cowell, Int. 

D, iiTiii.'^ 



SANSKRIT. 



PRAS^rr. 



Mrichli. 38. . 

Var. Ti. 6. 

Cowell, Int.) 

xxTii. . .j 

Var. iy. 16. . 

Mrich1i.9d.96. 

Var. iy. 26. 

Mricbh. 74. 

Mrichh*. 4. 61. 

Var.vm.16.61 
Mricbh. 4. 
27.&pfl*.Cf. 
Delius,p.41^ 
Eram., in 
ditto, p. 10 
Var. viii. 12. 
Var. yiii. 18. 
xii.l7. Mric. 
66.103.134. 
pas.Yikr.li 
Mrichh. 21. 24 

Mrichh. 14. 
131. Vikr. 
57.97. 101 
Del. p. 62 . 

Var iii 3. . 



mattakm 

m • • 

hanya 

aham | 

mama 
oimakam 

tvam, tvam \ 

tubhyam 

tava I 

f/uyam 

yushmakmn 

kasya 

katyaJ^ 

tatmin 
yatra^ tatra 

kiyaiy yavat 

kutra 

uttishfha 



I 



< 



yrikniSUi 

pfichehha 

Pfishfa 

prishtva 

prakshyami 

pfichhati 

mriyate 

iamarami 
amarati 
amfitvd 

tamarpayasi 
prapita 

praptah I 

pftipnomt 
prapsyasi 
prabhavati 



matthaka 
matthaam 

maehehha 



\ 



HINDI. 



MAHBATli. 



mathd 

maehehh^ 
mackehhii 



1 



ka^fayhatya 

aham, Aoffi,) 
hayyCf hani ) 
amhCf vaam 
maha,maxfha 

amhanam 

tumamf ) 
tumam f 
ttyjjha 

tuha, t^ffha\ 
ttfjjhaha f 
tumhe, t^^he 

tumkana 

kaha 

kista 

JO 
tahin 

jahiii, tahinl 

kettiOfjettia 

kahin 

ufihehi \ 

utthehi ] 

yenhttfi 

puchchha 

puehehhida 

puchehhia 

puchehhissam 

puehchhadi 

mara^i 

sumarami 

ntmaresi 

tumaria 

samappeti 

fiabidd 

pabide, patto 

pitviya 

pdvimi 

pavihi 

pabhavaH 



{ 



{ 



ma^f ham 

ham 
mt^'h 

hamara 

ium 

tiifh 

t^h 

turn 

tumhara 

kahe 

kit 

JO 



Jahan^ ta- \ 
hahftahm] 

kitndfjitna 

kahan 

uthnd 

yahna 

... 
puchhna 



... 
marna 



tumarana 



aompna 



pawta 
patcahi 

... 



mathA 



• • • 



mtm 

amht 

majha 

amhaUt 

turn 

(•» 

Uy'ha 

tumhl 

tumhala, 

tumhana 



] 



SNOUBK. 



JO 

• • • 
jtth^m^'Mhfm 

kitim 

koihem 

uihnem 

yhcMm 

... 
puMnem 



• • • 

maratiem 



... 



aompanem 



papanem 



• • • 



head, 
fish. 

girL 



I. 

we. 
mine, 
of US, [us, by 
ns, Mahr.] 

thou. 

to thee. 

thine. 

you. 

of yon, Fyon, 

by yoii,Mah.] 

yrhoeef 
(of what wo* 
( manP 

who. 

in this. 

where, there. 

|how much, 
(as much, 
where P 

rise, to rifle. 

to take. 



»to ask. 



to die. 



to remember. 



to entrust. 



to obtain. 



be preyaila. 



^ Maeheha also is, boweyer, giyen in Wilson's dictionary as a Sanskrit form. 
^ [See also Mrichhakati and Vikramoryaii, eto., pataim,'] 
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Var. vii 20. 
21.yiii. 1. 
Mrich. 106. 'i 
38. 39. 72. 
163. . . 



Prab. p. 44. 
Miichh. 141. 

Mrichh. 21. 24 



SANBKBIT. 



bhavami 
bhavaai 
bhavati 
bhavanti 



I 



( 



Var. Tii. 12. 
13. 14. 16. ^ 
LasBeii,268. 



Var. Tii 20. 
21. 



■'■{ 



Var. Tii 23./ 

24. . . \ 

Var. viii. 2. . 

Mrichh. 26. . 
Var.Tiii. 13i 
Vikr. 112. } 
Mrich.16.81 ) 
Mrichh. 132. 
Mrichh. 31. \ 
Vikr. 18. . j 

Delias, pp. 
27 



iaa, pp. \ 
-29. . . / 



Delias, pp. \ 
27-29. . . j 
Delias, p. 17) 
Mrichh. 106 j 
Mrichh. 66. 
Var. viii. 62. \ 
Mrich. 96. 37.) 
Mrichh. 127. 
Mrichh. 82. ) 
163. . . .1 



anubhavanti 
anubhaoitum 

Vbhaivish' 

] yati 

bhavUh' 
yami 



bhwithya- 
mah 



bhavish" 
yati 

bhavatu 

abhitval, 
abhut 

bhutam 

jvalaya 

karomi 

kritam 
kritah 

kurvan 

nirakfitya 

dadami 
dadati 
dattam 
dadati 






PBAX^rr. 



hoH 

bhodx,hod%^\ 
hqjja, hqffa'i) 

honti 

anuhavanti 

anubhavidum 

huvUiadi > 

huvUtadi ) 

hoiiami/* 

houamy 

hohatnif 

hohitni 

ho89amo, 

hohamo, 

kohimo, 

hohittha 
hqjija^ hqjjd 
hqjlfahiif 
hqifahii 
hoffa,u, 
hqjjdu 
huvta, 
hohia 
huam 
{huamf) 
jakhi 
karomi^ 
kalemi^ 
karemi 
ka^fi 

kulu, kao^ j 

karanto^ 
kalentOf 
karento, 
kubiario 

nirdkariya | 

demi 
dedi 
dinnam 
dentl 



1 



1 



hutdi. 



him 
hoi 
hat 
haw 

• » 

hoihi^^ 
hunya 



diya, din 
detl 



hanyt 

hoga 

hvfj%ye,ht^yo 

bhaya, htta^^ 
hata, tha j 

hua 

j'alana 

karta 
karOf kiya 

karta 



kdriya ) 
(Bengali.) / 

deta 



MAH&ATTl. 



hoin 



hs'l 



hota 



karitom 
kela, keld 

karit 



maganem 



ENGLISH. 



I become, or 

am. 

|thoa be- 

( comest, etc. 

he becomes, 
etc. 

/they become, 
\ etc. 

thej feeL 

to reel. 

he will be. 



I win be. 



we will be. 



he will be. 

[let him be ; 
i be (imper.). 

he was. 

been, 
to bom. 

I do. 
done. 



doing. 

(haying nn- 
( done [done]. 

I gire. 

he gives. 

given. 

giving (fem.). 

to ask. 



» From havami, etc. ; see Lassen, p. 176. ^ Sot, Mrichh. 88. 102. 

91 Sbihi, provincial for hoga. ^ Burnouf, Lotos, 687. 

33 Delias seems to think kuht may be the Prakpt imperative. 

S4 Comp. maggo from margah, ant^, p. 18, Var. ii. 2. iii. 60. 
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BSFBBSKCBS. 



SANBK&IT. 



:) 



MrichlL 79. ) 

MricfaiL 136 I 

lAncbli. 95. . 
Mrichh. 12. . 
Mfichh. 51.. . 
Var.yiii.23. 
Mriclfch. 36. 
Del. 15. 16. 
Var. viii. 56. 
Delins, p. 24 
MnchlL 37. . 

Mri. 104. 105. 

Mrieh.45.70| 

Mrichh. 46. . 
Praaan. Q6. . 
Bal. 178. . . 
Mnch.59.122) 

Var. viii. 25) 
Mrichh. 97. ) 
Deliu, 19. .j 
Mfichb. 57. • 
Var. viii. 4 7. 
Mriebh. 70. 
71. Del. 50. 
Mrichh. 71* 
Mrichh. 72. . 
Cowell; App.) 

A. p. 99. . } 
Q'tk. 45. 34. 

Mrich. 4. 80 



PSAKRIT. 



Mrichh. 80. I 

Mrichh. 36. . 
Mrichh. 103. 
Delius, 86. A 
VikT.2. . .) 
Mrichh. 99. 
Laaaen, 346. 
Gowell» 184 
Satra 24. in 
App. A. • 
Cowell, 99. 
Mrichh. 105. 
Delias, 67. .) 
Mnchh.l69.f 



■J 



margapitum 

margamo' 
nena 

mUrgayataJk 
kaipayata 
kalpayitva 

jnatva 

ijinomi 

irtUva 

sfinu 

dhaVf 

dhdvaii 

tvapima]^ 

tupta 

wapapami 

ithapap^ 

itva 
ithapay^ 

ami 
rakthami 
nfityatiy 
nfitgate, 
fifityan 
iikahayaMah 
upavishfah 

kathayati 

hathaya 

kathayuh- 
yami 

kathayitum 
kathyate 

a$ti 

stha 

sanii 

vadati 

brumajk 
labhante 



maggidum 

maggtmd' 
nena 
maggantaua 
kaj^pedha ] 
kappia j 



) 



HIMDL. 



jdnia I 

iwiuimi 

dunia | 

tunu, tundhi 
dhovehif ) 
dhoadi j 
tubemha 
sutta 
suvitiam 

fhabia^thSbia 

tkabemi 

rakkhami 
naehhaiy ^ 
naehehtadif > 
naehhanto ) 
sikfthanta 
uhamffha 

kahai 

kahehif 
kadhehi 



MAHRATVl. 



. • • 



• . • 



kapanmk 



> 



gaB.) ) 

MmMa(Hindi) 
iuniya 
(Bengali.) 
tun 

dhona 

aona 

toa 

tOfUnga 

thamna 



rakhnd 

naehna 

sikkana 
baiiha (/) 

kahnia 



] 



kahiuam 

kahida 
kahyjadi 

attiy aehehi^ 

achehhadha 

achchanti 



vollai 
volai 



1 



bollamo *• 
lahanti 



kaha 

■ • • 

(Sehht (Ben-) 

>, goll.) / 

a«AAo(Beng.) 

aehhen{Beng) 



bolna 
lahate^ lete 



BH6L1SH. 1 



dhunem 

a • • 

. • * 

thambanem 

... 
rakhan^ 

nachanefh 

... 
. • . 

kathanem 

. • • 
• • • 



to ask. 

to oat. 
haying known 

to hear. 

hear. 

to wash. 

to Bleep. 

asleep. 

I shall sleep 

to hold, stop. 

to keep. 

to dance. 

toteacli. 
seated. 



^ 



She 



bolanem 



totelL 



he is. 
ye are. 
they are. 

to speak, 
they receire. 



3B Mr. Childers thinks the forms aehehi, etc., cannot be referred to the Sanskrit root ««. 
Asti, he says, became atthi in PSli, bnt the Pali aehchhati is, he considers, beyond doubt 
the present tense of a«, and points to an anomalons form atsaii, 

^ This alteration of brumah into bollamo may perhaps be conceived to ht^ve prt)ceeded 
by the following steps : barumahy balumal^y bollamo. Or it is possible that bol may be 
an indigenoas non-Sanskrit form, or a yemacular root retained in Prakrit 
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8AN8KSIT. 



PBAKRIT. I HINDI. 



MAKBATTI. 



BN0LI8H. 



:■) 



Mricbli. Il6,i 

Mrichh. 139.| 

Mriclih. 112. 
Var. viL 7. . 
Var. rii. 1. 
and ii. 24 
Mrichh. 121.) 
Var. viii. 61. | 
DeUuB, 51. . 
Mrichh. 120.) 
DeliiiB,p.22.j 

Mrichh. 124. 1 

Mrichh. 71* • 
DeUus, 77* • 
Mrichh. 170. 

Mrichh. 165. 

Var. Tiii. 44 
Vik.ll.DeL 
60.Kram.lO 

Vikr.44. • 

Var. Yiii. 4. 
S'ak.43.168 
Vikr.91. . 
Delias, 79. 
Hemachan- ? 
dra, Cowell. 
173. note . J 
Var. Tiii. 48. 



kshipatu ) 

durlharUk 
yami 
Jagfita 
geUal^ 



] 



I 



Var. viii. 48. 

Var. ?iii. 25. ] 
26, Mrich. 73 j 
Kram. 28. in^i 
DeliuB, p. 10 
Var. Yiii. 46. 
Var. yiii. 50. 



:); 



patami 
patitah 

paridhlUye 

pibanii 
jtvami 
jlvantam 

nuhhdiaffa 

{varddhaU, 
varddhatam 

tvarayatva 
ivaraU 

(pasffAmi ) 
dariaya 

yudhyaie 
hudhy<U$ 
dhyai 

krudh 

ruthyati 
mfidnati 



pheladu^"^ 

pheldiss'am 

jaggetha 
ga*o 

pa4hia 

pa4etni 
padami 
pa^ido 
u^denti 

pahilUiam 

pianti 

jtami 

j'lantam 

nikkalehi 

va4dhadi 
vad4hadu 

turavavehi 
tuvara'i 

dekkhami*^ 
dekhavahi 



jtyjhdi 

jhd^iaf\fhaadi 
ktyHh 



phelite(BeDg.) 



. • 



jagna 
gaya 



padna 

pa^a 

u4na 

pahama 

plna 
jma 

... 
nikama 
nilmlna 

ha4hnd 



{I turant \ 

(quickly.) j 



dekkna 
dikhana 

jujhna 
biffhna 
iomqfhna (P) 



rutyana 
malna 



jaganem 

... 

pa4hanm 
p4i4anem 



pandhara- 

nem 
pinem 



n 



wa4hanm 

• • . 

• • • 

dekhonem 
dakhavinm 



tnem 
bi^'hanem 
samqfanem 

. • • 



to throw. 

fl shall re- 
[ move, 
to wake, 
gone. 

to read. 

tofalL 

fallen. 

to fly. 

to put on 
(clothing), 
to drink. 

to liye. 
to pnt ont. 

to increase. 

hasten, 
he hastens. 



to see. 

{to cause to 
see. 

(to fight: he 
( killed, 
(to nnder- 
\ stand. 
I to meditate, 
(understand. 

to he angry. 

to he angry. 
I to grind, rub. 



^ Perhaps deriyed from prer, to impel. Comp. pelhnena and veUanmOf rendered by 
prtranena, in the Balar., p. 203. Both roots are giyen in the lexicons. 

^ Prof. Aufrecht draws my attention to the fact that, in the Vedas, the root signifying 
''to fly" is not 4h ^ut dJ, See also the intensive form of the verb in dedJyitavai^ 
S'atapatha Brahmana, v. 3, 2, 6, quoted by BohUingk and Both, s.y. 

^ This form may at one time have been in use. 

^ This word occurs on the Lat of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dekhiye, and in 
the form d$khami in the inscription at Dhauli. See Bumouf, Lotus do la bonne Loi, 
pp. 666, 669, 671, 676, who supposes dekhati may come from an old form driiyatif he sees. 
Mr. Ghilders thinks, however, it must come from the Sanskrit future drakshyate. 

^^ See also Kramadlrfvan, 39, in Delius, p. 11, where the root ntfid is said to become 
MAS in Prfikrit In Persian also the verb maltdan means to rub. 
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XEFEBSNOBS. 


BAHSX&IT. 


PRAKRIT. 


HINDI. 


VAHR^Ttl. 


BNeURK. 


Var. ▼m.63l| 


sphut { 


phu^, ] 
phuddi j 


phufnA 


phuiav^nk 


to split. 


Mncli.70.7.) 
Deling. 59. ) 


badhyanU 


hnjjjhanti 


bqfhna 


... 


|to be bound 
\ or caught. 


Var. yiii. 27. 


khad 


kha 


khana 


JtAofMm 


to eat. 


Delias, 29. .\ 
MalaTika,54.j 


parayami 


paremi | 


parite (Ben- 
gali.) 


)... 


to be able 


Prasanna- ( 
raghaya, 45} 


praghuna$ya 
prahwMBya 


IpaAugoMa^'l 


pahun \ 
pahuna j 


■ • • 


a guest. 


Bularumayana 
266. 


\pak»hinah 


pakhkhino | 


pakheru ) 
panehht } 




birds. 


Bal. 290. 


kshlra 


khlra 


khlr 


milk. 


Bal. 231. 235. 


lah^ha^ 


lakkha 


lakh 




< hundred 
^thousand. 


BSl. 45. 307. 


akshi 


(achehhi 
\akkhx 


ankh 




eye 


Bal. 246. 


kaksha 


kakkha 






side. 


Bal. 53. 69. 98 


gotra 


gotta 


got 




family, dan. 


Bal. 267. 


sutra 


sutta 


»ut 




thread. 


Bal. 165.167.) 
297. 


putra, putrt 


putta, putii 


put 




BOD, daughter 


Bal. 221. 


karpasa 


kappasa 


kapas 




cotton. 


Biil. 142. 178. 


karpura 


kappura 


kapur 




camphor. 


Bra. 269. 298. 


dharma 


dhamma 






virtue 


Bal. 294. 


darpanam 


dappanam 






a mirror. 


Bal. 267. 


nirvana 


nivvana 






extinction. 


Bal. 76. 194. 


dugdha 


duddha 


dudh 




milk. 


Bal. 266. 1 


mugdha 


mudhdha 






infatuated. 


snigdha 


ainidhdha 






affectionate. 


Bal. 236. 


pippala 


plpala 


plpal 




plpal tree. 


Bal. 178. 
Prasannaragh. 


mishfa 
mishila 


miihiha \ 
miiihl ] 


mfftha 




sweet. 


Bal. 270. 278. 


oak^hit 


iu(h(ha, \ 
\oth(ha f 


honth 




lip. 


Bal. 156. 303. 


Bvctsurena 


sagurena 


satur 




father-in-law 


Bal. 153. 


ivairu 


adsue 


tat 




|mother-in- 
\ law. 


Bal. 158. 


ivairunam 


tSsunam 


mt 




Do. gen. pi. 


Bal. 182. 


bh'u 


bhu' 


bhaun 




eyebrow. 


BaL 168. 176. 


tnmha 


sunSf susa 






|daughter-in- 
law. 


Bal. 34. 179.\ 
234. 245.364./ 


itMah 


saddo 






sound. 


Bal. 245. 251. 


mudgara 


mogara 


(mogra, 
\mudgar 
1 dhuan 




a mallet. 


Bal. 235. 


4hiiina 


dhuaa 




smoke. 


nal. 238. 


pndat/oh 


paesu 


' pnnw 




at the feet. 



4' The word is translated by aiitheh in Pandit Govinda Deva's edition. But I find the 
word praghuna in Wilson's Dictionary in the sense of guest ; and Bohtlingk and Roth 
giye both that and another form prahuna. As, however, they do not cite from any very 
ancient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it Ib of rare occurrenoe as 
compared with atithiy it may perhaps haye been imported into Sanskrit from Prakrit. 
Fahuna, in the sense of "guest," is, Mr. Childers informs me, a good PaU word. 
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BSFBBENCBS. 


8AN8KBIT. 


PRAKlgLIT. 


HINDI. MAHRATTi. 


BNOLI8K. 


Bfil. 142. 292. 


pttkva 


pikka 


pakkd 




mature. 


Pras. 48. 


murk ha 


murukha 


murakh 




fool. 


BSl.49.93.270 


Jhafiti 


jhatti 


Jhai 




quickly. 


Bal. 246. 270. 


strata 


tirena 


sir 




head. 


Bfil. 77. 
Prasan. 36.44. 


katham 
katham 


klsa 
kaham 


\kaiM 




how? 


Prasan. 26. 


vyighrasya 


vaghghaasa 


bagh 




a tiger. 


Pnaan. 84. \ 
Bfil. 76. 288.J 


ttana 


Uhana, thatui 


than 


1 


female hreast, 
udder. 


Bal. 168. 


jihva 


jlha 


jtbh 




tongue. 


Bfil. 276. 


karkiffa 


kamaa 


kans 




bell metal 


Var. Tiii. 6. \ 
Bfil. 76. ) 
Bfil. 238. 


ffhurnat 


gholafUa 


^ 




rolling. 


ghurnanti 


gholanti 


gholna (to 

> mix with 

a liquid.) 




roll, moTe. 


Bfil. 246. 
Bal. 143. 


ghurnati 
ehurnitam 


ghunnadi 
ghullalidam 




tarns round, 
^pounded, 
(crushed. 


Hrichh. 3. 


ahuya 


ioddabia ^' 


• • • 


• • • { 


having called, 
summoned. 


Mfichh. 50. 


ahvayami 


saddabemi 


■ • • 


• . • 


I call. 


Mrichh. 54. 


ajfvaya 


saddabehi 


• • • 


• • • 


call (imper.). 


Mrinhh. 64. / 
141. \ 


ilijnapayati \ 
ahvayati ] 


aaddabedi 


• • • 


• • • 


(he com- 
(mands, calls. 


Hrichh. 60. 1 


akarayish- \ 
yami / 


taddabdiiiam 


• • • 


• • • 


(I shaU 
( summon. 


Mrichh. 150. 


ahuyate 


saddabladi 






he is called. 


Mrieh. 6. 


spfiah^va 


ehhibia " 1 


chhufA (/) ) 
(to touch) ) 


• • • 


[having 
i touched. 


Mrichh. S6. 


vespa 


aoaavia *' ' 


a harlot. 



[N.B.— In this and the followin«r list, it will be seen that I have generally given the 
Hindi and Mahratti verbs in the infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense of 
the corresponding word in Prfikrit. The verbs in the Sanskrit column, on the contrary, 
are always exact renderings of the Prfikrit ones, in tense, number, person, etc.] 

^' This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from the Sanskrit iabddpay (see 
above the alteration of sabda into sadda). The word iabdapayet occurs in the Rfimfi- 
yana, ii. 57, 9, Schlegel's ed., and in ii. 59, 3, of the Bombay ed., where the commentary 
explains the word by dkarayet, " summon.*' In Gorresio's ed., ii. 59, 6, the verb ahvayet, 
having the same sense, is substituted. Forms like iabddpay are, as Prof. Aufrecht informs 
me, very common in the later Sanskrit. 

^ A various reading is bibia, Mr. Childers thinks ehhibia comes from the Sanskrit 
ehhup, <' to touch." This root is given, he tells me, in Clough's list of Pfili verbs in the 
sense of ''to touch ; " and the word occurs in the Dhammapada, p. 156, line 1. 

^ This word is, no doubt, derived from gosvaminly the wife of a Gosvfimin, or Goshain ; 
and I am told hy a well-informed friend that the word has got the sense of harlot from 
the indifferent character of some of these female devotees. 



26 THE DRAMATIC FBIKIRITS. 

It is thuB clear from an examination of the Indian dramas, and of the 
examples furnished by the grammarians who treat of the dramatic dialects 
(as illustrated in the preceding comparatiTe table), that the words which 
we find in Prakrit are in great part identical with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the stiU more corrupted forms which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prakifits, I mean, in the modem vemacular dialects. 

But, while the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the application 
of proper methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit source, there are some 
others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 
tests which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their claim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude either to belong to the vernacular Aryan speech, or to be of 
non-Aryan derivation. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakpt grammarians is, that the Prakrit dialects 
contain a certain number of words which are not discoverable in classical 
Sanskrit, but which we also find in the modem vernaculars, such as the 
roots dubf to sink, tharhar (in Hindi tharthar\ to tremble, ^kak^i ^ cover 
or shut, and the nouns gor^ leg, happa, father, etc.^' The greater portion 
of the words of this class, which I have discovered, will be found in the sub- 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
a number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanskrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modem vemacularB.]] 

^B See the Bev. H. Ballantine's paper <^ On the relation of the MahrattT to the Sanskrit," 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, toI. iii. p. 369-385. Some of the 
words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be Mahratti are, howeyer, Persian or Arabic, such 
as meih, baghalf tnanzila; others, as khanSf to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following 
remarks from Dr. J. Wilson's "Notes on the Constituent Elements," etc., of the MarathT 
language (prefixed to Molesworih's Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition], p. zxiL [The 
Marathi language] **has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanskrit." . . . "The Scythian element . • is obriously the more ancient 
of the two, as fiEir as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter Jh; and a great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
both simple and reduplicated, which are often very expressiye, and are not now of an 
arbitrary character, whateyer they might haye been before they got established in the 
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Table Jfo. II. 

List of Prakrit words, chiefly from the MfieKhakafl and the grammarians, 
tohieh are not found in olaesieal Sanskrit, or are of doubtful origin, 
with their modem vernacular equivalents, when ascertained. 



BSFE&BMCE8. 



Mricbh. 119.| 

Mric1i.80. 108 
Mrich.72. 112 

Mfichli. 35. . 

Mrichh. 40. . 
Mrichh. 31. \ 
36. 167. . / 
Mrichh. 123.) 
& n., 299. . / 
Mrichh. 175. 
Vikr. p. 79. . 

Mpchh. 100. 

Mriohh. 141. 

Var. Tiii.eS.'l 
& Eram. in >- 
Delius, 11.) 

Mrich.162.317 

Mrichh. 36. 
79 
Prah 



ichh.36. ( 
I 164. . -i 
rah. 58. ( 



SANSKRIT. 



pitfitamban-' 

dhi 
padam 
udara 

pumichaXi 

stamhha 

mantuhyal^ 

ratah 

m 

padya 
rakahata 
prakampate 

mqffati 

majjantam 

pidhehi 

pidhatta 

pihitam 



I 



PBAKKXT. 



bappa-ke- 

lake^'' 
godam 
po'ia, pofta 

ehhinSlia 

khunfm 

goho 

lakhalia 

hude 
ua 

jokaha ^ 

thartaredi ** 

vuffaifVuttffif 
khuppat 

dubbantam 

dhakkehi^* 

4hakkedka 

dhakkide 



HINDI. 



(bap ke \ 
\bap karke ] 

god 

jwr, pota 

ehkinal 
khowfi 



• • • 

• • • 

Johna 
ihartharana 

\ bufn^ 
duhnd 

Idhakna 



XAHRATTI. 



bap 

M« 

(chhinal, 
sindal 
khtmfa 

goho 



] 



ENGLISH. 



father. 

foot, leg. 
heUy. 

harlot. 

peg- 
man. 



a slight taste. 

doe. 
look. 

|to watch : 
(look out for. 
thartharawm to tremhle. 



bu4anm 

4ubanem 
(ihankan (a 
lid or coTcr) 
jhankaneik 
(to cover) 



to sink. 



to cover or 
shut. 



uaut Icquendi of the people hy whom they were originally formed." . . . "The 
Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marathi, as the inspection of 
the Dictionary at once shows." . . *'Colehrooke expresses it as his opinion that 'nine- 
tenths of the Hindi dialect may he traced hack to the Sanskrit ; ' and perhaps a similar 
observation may be justly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Marathi, 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the account." 

^^ About the affix, kelake or kerake^ see Laasen, p. 118. 

AS III Molesworth's MAhrattI Dictionary, this word is set down as derived from the 
Sanskrit i^^a; but the only sense assigned to this word iA Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary 
is that of basket, 

«9 Stenzler's MrichhakatT, p. 299. 

^ In Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary the word Jongaf a is given as a noun, with the sense 
of "longing for ;" which may possibly be connected with this word. 

** Prof. Benfey, in his review of the first edition of this volume, in the " Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigen" for January 28rd, 1861, p. 132, considers this root to be connected with the 
Sanskrit tarala, "trembling," and the participle tarturana (from the root tur)^ which 
occurs in "Big Veda, ix. 95, 3, where it has, according to BohUingk and Roth's Lexicon, 
the sense of "rushing forward." 

** Wilson and Bohtlingk and Both give a root dhakk, with the signification to 
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BBFBBJINCBS. BANBKBlT. 


1 

PRAKRIT. 


HncDi. 


kah&attI. 


BHOUBK. 


Mrieb. 118. ( 
95. . 1 


karayiikya-) 
mi ) 


gka^ba- 
iidam 


)-aka4na 


gka4ttnem 


to fabricate. 


karofa 


ffhaddbehi •* 


) 




/to draw. 
UStenx. 298.) 


MriohK 122. 


karskami 


va44^fi^* 


• • • 


o4handik 


Kr.mad.inl;*'*-^ 


numqff^ 
}koU 


• • • 
gkun^nia 

• • • 


• 


torit. 

to drink, g^olp 

to throw. 


Yar. TiiL 64. krudh 
Yar. Tiii. 66. tratyati 




• • • 

• • • 




to be angry, 
to be afinaia. 


Var. Tiii. 26, \ „^^ 
Deliua, p. 6. /. ^^^ 
Var. Tiii. 20. i ghr^ 


vis, phis^ 


• • • 




to eat. 


jw 


• • • 




to amelL 


Var. Tiii. 67. 


mrv 


/m^A, Mjp 


• • • 




to cleanse. 


Yar. Tiu. 69. 


dfU 


puiaa 


• • • 




to see. 


PraaaDna* \ 












rfighaTa, ( vilokayan 


pulovanto 


• • • 




seeing. 


11.18.113.(1 vilokapa 


pulovehi 


• • • 




see. 


116. ; 










Yar. Tiu. 70. ^ak 


tSTf vaa^ tlr 


... 


• • • 


to be able. 


Mricbh.2i..{^^^7^- 


ma^madcL" 
Warn 


1 




(I shall 
) gpUt.»» 



** destroy ;" but the dh is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. I haTe withdrawn from the 
tabl^ the word kanelJ, as it is found in Sanskrit as well as Prakrit sentences in the 
Hrichhaka^T. 
** This may come from the Sanskrit root ghat, " to act" 
^ Delias, p. 12, thinks that these roots may haTe been disused in Sanskrit 
*' Prof. Beafey, in the rcTiew aboTC quoted, regards this word as connected with the 
Sanskrit root/rar, and the adjeotiTe /para, ** excited," '<in a passion.*' 

** See Mr. Cowell's note 5, on p. 78, where he supposes that Delius's reading gkis is 
probably incorrect In his Index, p. 202, howeTcr, Mr. Cowell places a mark of interro- 
gation after piwl, 

** While this table is passing through the press, I haTe been fiiTOured with the follow- 
ing remarks on some of the words by Mr. R. C. Childers. ** Bappa, B&p — In Simhalese 
Appd is * father,' and Bdppd * uncle.' The latter word is a corruption of hdla-appd, as is 
shown by the corresponding Bdlammd, * aunt* — Pota, Pet — I think this may well be the 
Sanskrit reia, compare the Tarious meanings of Koskiha. The Italian for a man's head 
is tetta, properly an earthen pot. It is singular that the Siftihalese for ' belly ' is Ba4th 
which, however, cannot be pefa ; it wonld rather represent bkanda, but I am Tery donbtful 
about its etymology. — Chhin&li& — ^Clough, in the Simhalese dictionary, giTes under 
Ckkinna, the meaning * harlot' Gould ndli be the Sanskrit ndri^ — Ua^Mook,' — I do 
not know how this word is used, but might it not be simply an inteijection ? — phakkhehi, 
~The Sanskrit root ^8tag' is Tkak in P&li {tkaketi *he covers,' tkakatum, < a covering'). 
But Clough gives * concealment' as one of the meanings of dkakka, — Gha^&baisrfam — Tbii 
must be a causative of ^gkaf ': Oka^dpetiy ' he fabricates,' occurs in Pidi (see D'Alwis Intr. 
p. 86).— ya^4h&mi, * to draw,' — Compare Tumour's Mah&van&sa, p. 160, line 1 and erratum, 
Kimiam vaddketka hko, *pull np the lance,' which seems to have been stock in the 
ground (see previous page).— Vijj, *to throw,' — Could this be *vyadh*? The present 
tense in F&li is «(2;Aa/».— Yajjai, ' to fear,'— Could thU be * vrij ' (P&li vqjjjati), in the 
sense of *to shrink from ' P—Pul, 'to see '—This must be the Simhalese bala^navd *to 
see,' the etymology of which I haTe not succeeded in tracing." 
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XSFBBBNCB8. 


SANSKRIT. 


PRAKRIT. 


nmrii. 


mahrattT. 


ENGLISH. 


Miichb. 17. 


bhakU 


ehhaUi^ 






boiled rice. 


Miichh. 43. 


iiasya- 
\ lampafa 


palakka 


* 


( 


a rioter in 
grain (spoken 
of an ox). 


Mrichb. 101.) 
169. / 


(ekintaparah 


tattih^ortan- 


< 






{chintaffuktaj^ 


tilo),taUila 




HaXlOUB. 


Mricbh. 127. 


haU 


vain 


• • . 


• • t 


io Yonng 
\ female! 


Mrichh. 134. | 


kahSlayith- \ 
yami j 


^Uiam^ 


• • • 


• • • 


I sball wash. 


Bal. 65f. 74 \ 
240. f 


kanti 


rineholt 


• • • 


. . * 


brillianoe. 


Bal. 194. 


pmkti 


rieholi 


• • • 


... 


a row. 


Bal. 86. 


gaja 


doffhaffa 


■ • • 


• ■ • 


an elephant, 
a shell. 


Bal. 195. 264. 


s'ukti 


rippi 


8fp, 9lpJ 


• • • 


BSl. 249. 


trtuta 


ehq/nakanttfi^ 


(ehamaknia (to \ 
Iglittcr, start) / * * " 


alarmed. 


Bfil. 240. 


mUrita 


hallabida 


• • • 




mixed. 


Bal. 264. 


patita 


paiotfa 


• • • 




fallen. 


Bal. 198. 


samuKS^ 


kafappa 


• • • 




assemblages. 


BSl. 203. 

• 


areshfha 


garilla^^ 


• ■ • 




(most excel- 
lent. 


Bil. 243. 


nartakl 


tarafhfht 


• • • 




fa dancing 


Bal. 251. 


ehurnita 


ehuapmia 


• • • 




ponnded. 


BaL276. 


mi/ram 


viduriilam 


• • • 




mingled. 


Bal. 246. 


spar^miJ^ 


jha^appehim 


• • • 




contacts. 


Bal. 246. 


(dtUkaraih 
\4tttkunUah 


dukkarehim 


ihokarvn se 
(honkUf 




/they beat 
[ with blows? 


dukkanti 




Bal. 259. 


lalafa 


nidola^ [n 
chanffofh^hta 


• • • 




forehead. 


Bal. 198. 


iobhita 


• • • 




beautified. 



[N.B. — See other non- Sanskrit roots, or roots of doubtful origin, used in Prakfit, in 

Yararuchi, riii. 18, 21, 23, 34, 35, 39, 40.] 

<B Wilson gives ehatti, with the sense of ''rind," ''bark." 

^ Here the kth of the Sanskrit may be changed into ff. The Pali form, Mr. Childers 
tells me, is khalayistami, which he thinks may supply a link between the two words in the 
Table. But the B&larSmayana, p. 48, has pakkkalana for the Sanskrit prakahalana and 
the Prasannaraghaya, p. 124, has ehchhcUaa for the Sanskrit hshalaya, 

^ The word also occurs in p. 243 of the same drama, in the forms ehamakkanta and 
ehamakkiday where it is explained in the commentary by efiamakrita, " astonished." 

^ This may posribly be a mistake of the copyist for ffarifhfha fyaruhfhaj, which occurs 
in page 224. 

** Mr. Childers suggests that nt^to is probably only an altered form of lala(aj as in 
Pfili nalaia is a more common form than laBfaf while metathesis would account for the 
most important remaining variation. 

** The Sanskrit lexicons have ehanga in the sense of beautiful ; but from what the latter 
part of the word is derived, I do not see. 
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It is trne that these yemacnlar words, occurring in the dramas, 
are few in number; that many vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit^ 
which seem, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more careful examination, to be derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding accordiog to certain recognized 
rules of mutation ; and that the words, not deducible from the written 
Sanskrit, which remain, do not bear so large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the case in the modem vernaculars.'^ This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions containing many poeti- 
cal passages, and were written by Pandits, men familiar with Sanskrit, 
who would be likely, when they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible: just as we see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time are in the habit of doing.*^ And there can be no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower classes and by un- 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com- 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would be current than we meet 
with in the dramas. In the same way we find in modem times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com- 
munity in the same provinces of Hindustan. The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is fuU of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words ; the lower Mahomedans 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, but with more 
Persian and Arabic words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a large number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 

** Lassen remarkB, p. 286 : *' The roots of the PrSkrits must be looked for in 
Banskrit; and the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin can, for the 
most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is puisned on right principles. 
At the same time I would not entirely deny that some Tocables may have passed from 
the indigenous languages of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Prakrit ; but such 
words are certainly not numerous." Lassen may not underrate here the number of 
purely indigenous words in the Prakrits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the modem yernaculars, in which 
words not deriyed from Sanskrit, and which must have come down to them from tho 
Temacular Prfikpts, are very numerous. 

tt Compare the case of English, like that of Br. Samuel Johnson, full of Latin 
and Greek deriyatlTes, with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon predominates. 
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in the dramas, when taken in conjunction with the corrupted form, — 
akin to that of the modem vernaculars, — ^in which we find Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prak^rits, 
such as we see them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the spo^ken dialects of their day ; and were consequently the 
precursors of the modem vernacular tongues. As we find in these 
latter a considerable proportion of words which cannot be traced back 
to classical Sanskrit, we are led to conclude that these words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, and have been trans- 
mitted from them to the later. The only alternative is that we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been invented in modem 
times, a supposition which is destitute of all probability.** 

The question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs, Whence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakfit dialects and the still 
larger number discoverable in the modem vernacular tongues, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
suppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
p. 8), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
non-Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. For I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, viz., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a variety of races of men differing widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Aryas, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of India, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. When they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the Yeda and Mahabharata, Basyus, who spoke a different language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continual 

** Eyen if it were to be admitted that the Pali and the scenic dialects were neyer 
identical with the spoken yernaculars, this would not neutralize my argument. For 
the PrakriiB must have been used on the stage, and must therefore haye heen under- 
stood. They could not, howeyer, haye heen intelligihle, if they had not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Pali, as well as 
of the Prakrits, shows hoth the general tendency of men to break down and modify 
their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in northern India. 
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warfare. These BasyiiB appear to have heen partly diiyen away by 
the Aryas to the east and aoath and north, where they took refiige in 
the forests and moontaina, and partly to have been subdued and to 
have become incoiporated in the Aryan oommunities as their slavea or 
dependents. Thou^ these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryas, I shall, for the sake of ready distinciaon, 
style them the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only be conjectured. So much 
Lb dear, that their languages are not all alike. In the south of India 
we find still existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Teluga, 
Canarese, Malayalim, etc., which differ very widely from the verna- 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the ICahratti, Hindi, Bengali, 
etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure and in the great bulk of the words of which they are com- 
posed from the Sanskrit, and all its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mahratti, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., are, as we have already seen, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a oonsiderable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their litei'ary language ; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit* 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived ; or (3) they most probably came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum- 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a nou- Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
place. After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
one community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which had 
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previously been different) would begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated; the Sanskrit^speaking Aryas would soon adopt many 
words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words from the Sanskrit, the 
language of their masters. This process, however, would naturally 
lead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit. Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such as those 
in stri, rakta, kahatriya^ seem to have been found such as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and these compound 
sounds became accordingly broken up or simplified, or in some way 
modified. Thus atrl became Utri, rakta became ratta or rdkat^ and 
hshatriya became khatriya^ khattia^ or ehkatriya. In this manner both 
languages would become gradually changiBd, according to processes 
which are seen in operation in all countries. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of education, and those varieties in 
the organs of speech which are peculiar to different races, — ^are all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Various forms of 
Prak)-it would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be combined, though 
the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has, in either a pure or 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the language of books, and of the learned class 
exclusiyely, was more and more polished and settled by grammaiians ; 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged: just as was the case with the Latin 
language. It seems, *at the same time, to be very probable that many 
words of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit ; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that language 
includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period." 

^ Dr. SteiTenBOii lays, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal As. Society, 
for January, 1859 : ** The Brahmana scattered through all the different provinces of 
Hinduathan no doubt adopted many of the words of the langaages of the tribes 
among whom they resided, and introduced them into the sacred tongue.'* Professor 
Benfey has drawn attention to the introduction into Sanskrit of words which had 
become modified in the Prakrits. See Lanen, Ind. Alt. ii. 1149, note 2; and 
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Sect. III. — On the origin and vernacular ueeofihe Seeme DiaiUeia, 

It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects were 
erer spoken languages. This view is thrown out as the most likelj 
bj Prof. H. H. Wilson in the introduction to his " Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus/^ pp. Ixv, Ixvi. 

'^ There is one question of some interest attaching to our constrac- 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Does it 
represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica- 
tion of the Sanskrit language, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter seems to be the most likely ; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are to be found 
in plays which are modem productions. The Yidagdha Madhava, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi- 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma- 
tical construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the spontaneous substi- 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject 

Benfejy article ^'Indien" (in Enob and Ghraber*t Encjd.)! p- 248. A paper on 
'* The Dravidian elements in Sanflkrit," by Dr. H. Gnndert, has lately appeared in 
the Joamal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, pp. 517 ff. The author 
remarks : " It was to be expected d priori that a number of Dravidian words rnvrt 
have found their way into Sanskrit. How, further, could the Aryan people haTe 
spread itself oyer the whole of India, without adopting yery much from the aboriginal 
population which they found there, and which has submitted to them partly in a peace- 
able manner, and partly under compulsion, and yet eyen to this day oidy imp^ectly ?** 
And in opposition to the Brahmanical grammarians who would deriye such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Drayidian roots to be Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the nature of the case, and urges that : ** where peoples speaking different languages 
liye in constant mutual intercourse, traffic or fight with one another, suffer and enjoy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny ; and 
this process must have gone on in the earliest times, ^when their mutual relations 
were still of a naif character. We thus expect d priori that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards, they would become acquainted with new objects under Drayidian appel- 
lations, and with them adopt their names. '* 
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18 interestliig, not only in a philological, but in a historical view ; for 
the sacred dialects of the Baaddhas and the Jainas are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of that religion 
which is pn^essed by the principal nations to the north and east of 
Hindusthan." 

Mr. Beames expresses himself still more strongly in the same sense : 
*^ In fact, there is much that requires clearing up in the relation be* 
tween the 8aufasent, Braj, and the Modern Hindi dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
be dispelled* The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question^" — (Joiurnal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
ior 1868, p. 498.) 

To support the view which has been already expressed of the rela- 
tion of the modem vernaculars to certain pre-existing Prakrit, i.e. ver- 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pra* 
kfits are identical with the spoken Prakfits which existed at or 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur- 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wilson says of the com- 
position of dramas within the last few centuries, when the older 
Prakpts had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to be employed as the tradi- 
tional dramatic language for femaleeand for the lower classes long after 
these Prakrits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous vernaculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialects were at 
one period closely akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars. This 
appears to be sufficiently established by the lists of words which I have 
given above, and which show that the modem vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forais of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prak|pits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall see, the latter stand to the Pali. 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Institutiones Linguee Pracritic®', pp. 39,. ff.,. adopts the opposite side 
of the question from Prof. Wilson and Mr. Beames. His remarks 
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will aUo be found to illustrate the process bj which the Pr§k|itB 
out of Sanskrit. 

** If the question regarding the origin of these dialects merelj vsfisr 
to the source whence they are deriyed, it admits of a rery easy answer : 
for, as has been already stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en- 
tirely from the Sanskrit.* If, howerer, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit^ it will be 
more difflcult to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche- 
types are undiscoverable : for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutatioos 
which ail languages foUow as they become altered and corrupted in 
the course of time ; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Oermanic and Bomanic dialects which have sprung from the Grothio 
and the Latin. 

''The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of different 
proviuces, are dififorent from the provincial languages which have the 
same name and origin; e.g. the principal Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called MaharashttI) differs from the modem MahrattI, and 
the ffouraseni from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sn^ 
ge«icd whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongaes 
of the people of the several provinces, who at present use a form, of 
spe<'ch which, though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes. The 
latter opinion has appeared to Wilson the most probable, for this 
reason, that the modem dialects of the Mahratta country, of Mathora, 
and Bchar, are different from those which were employed on the stage 
under the same names. He assigns another reason, viz., that these 
dramatic dialects can be composed even now. But is not the case 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin? both of which 
can in our day be written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to be used in daily life, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholars. Wilson's first reason is equally inconclusive : for, 
to use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro- 

M See, however, what ha> been laid on thia subject above, in pp. 26, ff. 
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fbssor would soaroely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrjnoien in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argpiment would, indeed, be sound, if it could be proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, the 
Maharashtxl, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, was dif- 
ferent from the dialect introduced into the dramas under the same 
name. Por it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their original 
foims; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects continued 
to xmdergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear c^ constant use. These scenic 
dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can be learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from the period 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modem provincial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, can neither be 
shown, Tior was it possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose them 
to have had another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

'< Since, then, it cannot be proved thai^ the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names. 
And, first, I shall make use of the names themselves as an argument : 
for the names Maharashtrl, Sisiurasenj, would be absurd if Ihey were 
not referred to provincial dialects; seeing that the names cannot be 
deduced from any orders of men so ealled, nor from an]^ peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be said of the Magadhl, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, still 
the Magadhl dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gave its name to the dialect. 
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** In the next place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif* 
ferent from that of common life should have been exhibited on the 
stage. This, however, is a different matter from the supposition that 
the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modem period. 

''If these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow that 
the use of different dialects on the stage was the result of a peculiar 
condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art . 
were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

''To these arguments it must be added that there is so dose aa 
affiDity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much i& 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains is not different inmi 
the primary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle genius of the Brahmans. The 
Jains could, however, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it was the language of daily life* How it happened 
that the Maharashtn dialect in particular came to be selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to be explained 
from the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, 
out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would be out of place. 

" The primary argument, however, is to be drawn from the structure 
of the languages themselves. This structure is the same, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Sanskrit 
origin, while it is different (though very similar), if the individual 
forms and the elements of these be regarded. I shall therefore do 
sufficient justice to the plan I have in view, if I examine more 
minutely some of these languages, and show what their grammatical 
character is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book frt)m exhibiting their entire grammar, nor would it better 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do bo« I proposei there- 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of declensions peculiar to these lan- 
guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass over the permutations of sounds, which are too yarious to be 
treated here ; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the proTincial dialects as to 
exhibit the difEerences between them and the dramatic languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which have been received into the modem dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might be used 
to demonstrate contrary conclusions. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit ; 
such as the Brajbhakha 'pothi,' a book, which in Prakrit is 'pothao,' 
and in Sanskrit ' pustaka,' and numeipus others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modem vemaculars as in the dramatic dialects ; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words to be found in the modem dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some examples from the 
Brajbhakha, PanjabI, MahrattI, and Bengali : 

BTajbh&kh&. PanjabI. MahrattI. Bengali. 

Putra^^ Ptttrl Prakds Kartd^ Pruthuwl IHp, Prithivi. 

Prakrit Putta, Puttl Pakdsa Katta^ Puhavl Dthoy Puhavl. 

Sanskrit Putra, Putri Prahdia Eiartd, Pfithivl Dipa, Pfitkivi. 

*^ To these might be added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to conclude that 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un- 
sound conclusion ; for the modem vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 

[** Put^ ton, 18, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase, bap put, /ath$r 
mid Mfi.— J.M.] 
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tmnally recmring to their saored and ancient aonrce (the Sanaikiit), 
not only when they want words ezpressiye of recondite ideas, and 
required for elegance of diction, bnt also when the yemacular form 
of the word is more cormpt than learned men wonld wish to introduce 
into their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found in the same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit ; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the yemacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does on the Bomanic tongues ; while, on the other hand, tlie 
Sanskrit has ezerciBed no influence on the forms of the dramatio 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramniA- 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to these dialects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialects have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just the same in dramas 
composed within the last three centuries as in the far more ancient 
Mfichhakatl. For the language of the stage is continually borrow- 
ing Sanskrit words, but alters and inflects them according to rales 
peculiar to itself; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con- 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered,^** while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prakrits. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, e.g. tikshna^ tiraskrita, in the Bengali, is to be 
explained." — Pp. 39-45. 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modem vernaculars. He then goes on to 
remark as follows : — 

[In the modem vernaculars] '* we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference introduced 
in certain declensions between the direct and the oblique cases. This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a later date than those of 

[^o xt 18 also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which hare been 
borrowed and modified in the Pali and Prakrit are, in the modem dialects, re- 
placed, as far as the common people are concerned, by words of aboriginal, or, at least, 
colloquial, origin ; such as befd, instead oiputra^ for son ; while words like the latter 
are used chiefly by Drahmans, and other high-caste persons. — J.M.] 
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the dialects used in the dramas, which are derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and inrolve only a few innoyations. In the 
proyincial inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 
partly somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension; but in 
other points there are great innorations which reveal to us a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
means of new instruments. 

'' As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than the sc^iic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughters [the modem vemacu* 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to make 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk by one fall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which we find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been an intermediate con- 
dition between the pristine and the modem speech. This intermediate 
condition was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tongues. 

"If we except the Pali [and, I would add, the Gatha dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], the earliest form of the Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which we find 
in the dramas; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modem vernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit was 
very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If this opinion 
be correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing that the scenic 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
The names which these scenic dialects have received from the gram- 
marians, and the conditions of dramatic poetry, lead us to the same 
conclusion. 

''Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de- 
tailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I think, however, 
that I ought distinctiy to add that I should not be disposed to dissent 
frt>m any one who should assert that the scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pui^ forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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current in the different provinces, but were a little modified, ao as 
better to harmonise with the character of the persons who were to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms are sometimes found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one 
having a doser resemblance to the provincial language, and another 
which is softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

''To bring this disquisition to a close: there are two fEunilies of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and not much 
corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects belong ; the 
second of more receAt origin, and dispersed at the present day over 
the [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse from the 
parent language. The members of the former family are daughtera 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history of the Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can be made out with 
considerable probability that the latter (i.e. the modem provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era." 
—Pp. 57-60. 

I subjoin some frirther remarks on the distinction between the older 
Prakrits and the modem vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
skunde of the same author, Yol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

*^ We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languages of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em- 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Bubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
language. They conform, it is tme, but little to the ancient phonetic 
laws, and are regulated for the most part by such as are of a later 
date ; but their grammatical forms, though corrapted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modem dialects of 
India, on the other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the 
phonetic rules of the Sanskrit. They conform in part to the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrit dialeotsi but in addition to these the modem 
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dialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlaige their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and greater 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of the modem dialects are, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; for the case- terminations are 
chiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different manner than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the three personal pro- 
nouns in the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhran^a, has not transgressed this line of demarca- 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modem ver- 
naculars do." 

Sect. IY. — Vi€w» of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the 
Prakrits to Sanskrit, and on the other elements in their composition, 

Yaramchi,^ the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Pr&krit 
forms of speech, and his commentator fihamaha (in his Manorama), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in his " Prakrita-prakaia '' four dialects of this 
description, viz. : 1st, Maharashtrl, or Prakfit generally so called ; 
2nd, Paidachi ; 3rdly, Hagadhi ; and 4thly, Skurasenl.''^ After having 
in the first nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakfit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others ; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X. he lays it down that '^ the 
root of the Pai^hi is the Skurasenl." Pai&dohi \ praJcjitih 8*auraseni\ 
On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that Pai^achi is the 
language of the Pi^achas.^ The Magadhl also is delared by Yararuchi 
in Chapter XI. '^ to be derived from the same Sauraseni." Magadhl \ 
prakritih 8'aurasenl \ ^^ The Saurasenl dialect itself is spoken of at the 

7^ See on his age, Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4. 5 ; Addenda, p. 65 ; and Indiscbe 
Alterthnmskunde, 11. p. 1160, where he is declared to haye flourished about the 
middle of the first century a.d. 

^ See Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 £ ; and Cowell, Pralqrita-prakStfa, p. xrii. 

^ jPuaehSnam bhaaha Paiiaoht \ atya^ Faiiaehpe^ prakfiii]^ STauraaent \ Cowelb 
p. 86, and Laasen, Instit. Pracr. 7. 489. 

^^ Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 891 « 
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oommencement of Chapter XII. as derived immediately from the 
Sanfikiit. S'avra8enl\ pakfriti^ Sansifitam]^^ At the end of the 
Chapter on the Sfanraseni, it is stated that '^ in other points" (which have 
not been speoifieally touched upon) ** it is like the Maharashtra dialect." 
S'esham tnahdrdshfrivat |" From this and from some other quota- 
tions which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha- 
rashfr!, Mid the dialect called by way of eminence '^ the Frakpt," are 
the same.^ In another work called the '^ Sha^bhaaha Chandiikay" 
by Lakshmidhara, it is stated that the '' Fr&kfita dialect had its origin 
in Maharashtra." Frakrttam Mah&rdahfrodhhavam \ ^* As the Sirara- 
senl is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must a fortiori 
be true of the Maharaahtil, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
Yararuchi's work is devoted to showing how it is formed by modifi> 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close of Yararuchi's 
ninth section on this dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sutra, the 18th: '^The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit: " 
Seskah Samskritdt W^ On which the commentator remarks, ^'The rest 
means all that has not been already referred to. The remaining rules 
for affixes, compounds, taddhitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the Sanskrit." uHdd any ah ieshah \ pratyaya-samdsa-taddhita-linga' 
varnakadi'vidhih ieiha^ safhshritad avagantavgah \ The derivation of 
Prakrit from Sanskrit is here implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same thing results from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prakrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
same origin is ascribed to Prakfit by Hemachandra, who says, Prakritih 
Mfnskritam \ tatra-lhavafh tatah dyatam vd Prdkritam | ^ ''It has its 
origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit is that which springs, or comes, from 
Sanskrit." Of the Prakrits handled by Yararuchi we thus see that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Maha- 
rashtra, Magadha, and the country of the S^urasenas, the region round 

7< Oowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix. 

^* Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 50 of Appendix. 

"" That the MahSrSsb^ of that period was not the same as the modern Mahratti 
appears (I need scarcely say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dramatic works in which the Prakrits are employed. 

7« Lassen, p. 12. 7» Cowell, pp. 85 and 176. 

M Cowell, p. xvii. ; Lassen, p. 26. 
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Mothnra. ThiB, as we have already seen above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects* 

Four kinds of Frakf'it only, as we have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Yararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, viz., Mah&- 
rashfrl (or the principal Prikkfit), ^aurasenl, MagadhI, and Paisachl. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram- 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed accoimt 
of any of these. 

Yararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharashtil ; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu- 
liarities of the Siaurasenl; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the MagadhI; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paisachl. 

It is dear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtn and the 
8kuraseni, agree with each other, must be much more numerous than 
those in which they differ ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com- 
parison of the specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that ''the principal dialect, and the Sburaseni, coincide in most re- 
spects." The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the Skurasea!) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashfri is appropriated to verse (Lassen, 
p. 384). The same author remarks of the MagadhI, that it does not 
depart much ^irther from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakpt does 
(p. 387) ; and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
HagadhI from the Siaurasenl, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter ; and that the two derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Pai^hl (a dialect 
employed by barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prftkrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
as follows : '' that the Sanskritic languages of Hindusthan proper were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to be 
inferred from the fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
80 far firom their common fountain." 
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The follo'wing passage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. lingafe Pracrit., 
p. 17, from a work called Frakfitadipikay by Chandldeya, seems also 
to show that Frakfit was a language in current use, as well as em- 
ployed in the dramas: ^tad apt lokdnutdrdd ndtakadau mdhaJca/oi- 
prayogthdar&andt Prdhritam mahdrdshfradeHyam prakfiihta-hhasha- 
nam \ tathd cha Dandi *^ mahdrdshtrdSraydm hhdthdm prakjnshfam 
Prdkrita^ vidur '' Hi \ *^ This Frakpt of the Maharashtra country 
[so called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poets in dramas and other poems, is the most 
excellent form of speech. Thus Ban^i says, 'The Prakrit which 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.' " Kama Tarkavagi^ 
in hia Frakfitakalpataru, declares 'Hhe Maharashtr! dialect to be the 
root of the others ; " sarvdsu hhashdsv tha hetubhutdm hhdshdm mahd* 
rdshfra-hhavdm pwrastdt \ nirudayUhydmi (sic) yathopadeSath srl-Edma^ 
iarmd *ham tmdm prayatndt \^^ and affirms that 'Hhe Sburaseni is 
derived from it." FiraehyaU samprati S'aurasenl purvatva hhdshd 
prakfitih kildsydh \ ^ The Magadhi is said to be derived from 
these two: Atha iha Mdgadhy anuSishyate . . . a9yd^ mahdrd.^ 
shtraka'S^auraseruhhkdshs pravtnaih prakritl nirukte \ ^ These lan- 
guages, together with the ArdhamagadhI and the Dakshinatya, are 
called hhdshdm. The author then refers to the second class, called 
vihhdshat, the dialects called Skkari or Ghan4alik&, Babarl, Abhlrika, 
Dravi^a, and XJtkall, which, he says, "though characterized by 
rusticity (apabhran^ata), are yet not to be ranked in the class of 
apabhran^ if they are employed in dramas*'' S'akkdrakodra-dravi^ 
iddi-vdeho ^pabhramSatdm yadyapi sa^^iSrayanii I sydd ndfakddau yadi 
samprayogo naitdsv apabhrafhSatayd tathaishah \ ^ On the other 
handy the forms of those mhhdshas which are not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apahhrania dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, Guzarati, etc.^ A third class of languages is called by this 
author the Paii^achi. 



>^ Prakfitakalpatara, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

» Ibid., 2nd S'akha, Ist Stayaka. 

^ Ibid., 2nd Stayaka. 

B* Ibid., 3rd Stayaka (Lass^ p. 21). 

^ Lassen, p. 22. 
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The Kayyaohandrikay a work on poetry, has the following remarks 
on language : 

Tad eva vdnmaya/fh vidycLt aamthjritam prdkritam iathd \ apabhramsai 
eha m%6rai cha iasya hheddS ehatunndhdh \ saihskfiMh d&vatd-vanl ka- 
Mid muni-pungavai^ \ tadhhava^ tatsama^k deHty amkam prahritafh 
viduh I 

''In regard to language, let it be understood that there are four 
kinds, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhran^a, and mixed. The Munis 
call Scmskrit the language of the gods; and consider that there are 
several kinds of Prakrit, viz. (Tadbhava), that which is deriyed ^m, 
and {Tatsama) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and {D$ix) the 
provincial." ^ On this passage the scholiast remarks : 

" Tadbhavah " Ba^kfita-bhavah khaggddi'Mdah \ '' taUama}^ " Mihs- 
krita-frahritayoh sama^ htndira-hande ityadi-iabdal^ \ '' deH " iti maha" 
rasktriyadi \ **apabhra^ia»^^ tv Abhirddi^dkyam \ "miirakam" ndta- 
kddikam \ 

"The word tadbhaoa means 'derived from Sanskrit,' like the word 
Jchagga^ etc., for hhadga. Tatsama means the words which are ' aUke 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit,' like hindlra^ hande, etc.^ JDeSi means the 
Maharashtil, etc. Apahhrania is the speech of the Abhiras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc." ^ Here it is to be 
remarked that though the Maharashfri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakfit, it is in this passage called Deii, or provincial, by 
the scholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from the 
Kavyadar^ of Dan^l : 

Tad eva vdnmayam hhuyaf^ samskritam prdkrita^ tathd \ apt^hraiSkiam 

eha miiraih ehety dhwr dptdS chatunndham \ samskritam ndma dawi vdy 

anvdhkydtd maharshibhi^ \ tatsamah iadbhavo deiiity anekah prdkrttah 

kramah \ mahdrdshfrdiraydm bhdshdm prakrishfam prdkjitam viduh \ 

sdgarah Mcti-ratndndm Setubandhddi-yanmayam (?) { S'aurasenl cha 

ndfl cha Oaudl chdnyd cha tddriSl | ydti prdkritam ity eshu vyava- 

hdreshu^ samvidhim \ Abhlrddi-yirah kdvyeshv *^ apabhramSah" Hi 

sthitifi I idstreshu samskritdd anyad apabhraihkatayoditam \ 

M KavyachandrikS, quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 

^ See Prof. Benfey*8 review of the Ist edit, of this yolatne in the Gott. Gtel. 
Anzeigen for 23rd January, 1861, p. 132. 
^ Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 
M TattaddesTya-TyayahSreshn natakadishn, marginal gloss, quoted by Lassen. 
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** Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of language : 
Sanskrit, Frakfit, Apabhran^a, and mixed. Great Bishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several orders of Prakjit^ 
viz., {tadhhava) that which is derived from, and {taisama) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial {deii). The langaage 
of Maharashtra is called the principal Prakfit, and it is an ocean of 
pearls and gems, such as the Setubandha, etc. [This line is coirapt; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears 
to be to the ancient Prakrit poem called ' Setubandha,'^ though there 
may also be a reference to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rooks 
between India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Geylonese pearl 
fisheries.] The ^urasenl, the Nafl (dramatic?), the Gau4i9 and 
such like dialects, follow the law of the Prak^t according to their 
several provincial usages. The speech of the Abhiras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apdbhrania. In books on 
grammar, whatever differs from Sanskrit is called Apabhrani^a."'^ 

In his note to the introduction to Campbell's Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr. F. W. EUis remarks as follows on the Sha4bhasha Chandrika of 
Lakshmidhara, above referred to (p. 54) : '' The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Maharashtrl, S'auraseni, MagadhI, 
Pai^hi, Chulika-pai^achi, and ApabhraniSa], as they now* exist in the 
Nfitakas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad* 
bhavam terms of Sanskrit origin ; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper De^yam, or native, terms ; and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was connected with Desyam words of various deriva- 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact is declared to be 
the case with respect to Pai^achi in the following passage :" FUdoho' 
deSa-nitfatam Piiaohl-drntayam viduh \ PiSdeha-deads tu vriddhatr ukt&ii\ 
Pdndya'Kekaya'Vdldlhi'Sahya'Nepala'Kuntaldfi \ Sudhssha- Photo- 
Odndhdra-ffawa-Kanqfands tathd' \ $te Paiidcha-deid^ tyus taddefyat 
tctd-guno hhavet \ [•'. e. Two kinds of Paii^achl are recognized, which 
depend on the different Pi^acha countries. These are declared by 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Kekaya, Vahllka, Sahya, 

>o See note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowell's Prak|ita-prak5^a. 
*^ From the SaTy&dan'a of Da^^, as quoted by Lassen, pp. 32, 38. 
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19'epala, Kuntalay Sadheshai Bhota, Gandhara, Haivai and Kanojana. 
These are the Pai^ha countries ; and the nativ^e of each country has 
his own particular qualities.] ** The two PaisaobI dialects are said to 
prevail in all the countries here mentioned, commoicing with Pand- 
yam at the southern extremity of India, and extending to Canoj 
(Canojana) in the north, . . . and it is added, These are the 
Faisachi countries, and the Deiyam terms of each have their own 
particular quality." The concluding phrase is more yague ia the 
original than Mr. Ellis has rendered it ; but as language is the subject 
wbicli the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Yararuchi and his suc- 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prak^rit^^ into that which is pro- 
perly so called, and Apabhran^a, and Pai^achi, are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
I am seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited ; viz., first, that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source ; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element : 
Tatsamam, pure Sanskrit; Tadbhavam, derived from Sanskrit; and 
JDesif local. As this third element, Deii, is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit but modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin difiSerent firom Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word DeSi is used by Telugu writers." 

^ See Campbell's Telugu Grammar (3rd edit., Madras, 1849), p. 37, where it is 
said : — *' The words of the Teloogoo language .... are classed by Sanskrit gram- 
marians under four distinct heads. Ist DMyumoo, or, as it is more emphatically 
termed, UUu J)^shyumoo, ihepure language of the land; 2nd TuttumumoOy Sanskrit 
words assuming Teloogoo terminations ; 3rd Tudbhavumoo, Teloogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed by the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters ; 4th 
Gramyumoo, provincial terms, or words peculiar to the yulgar. To these we may 
also add Unpu D^ahyumoo, or words from other countries, sometimes given as a sub- 
division of the first class, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from tbe dialects current in the Canarese, Mahratta, Guzerat, 
and Dravida provinces only, but now also including several of Persian, Hindoostanee, 
and English origin." 
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To give an idea of the artificial manner in which the Indian critica 
classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the different daaaea of 
people to whom they conceive the dramatic writers onght to aasign 
them, I quote a passage fix>m the Sahitya Dorpana : — 

Purushdndm anleh&nd^i sa^skjritaih taifUkfiUltmandm | S'aunueni 
prayohtitvyd tddrUind^ eha yokhitdm \ dsdm eva tu gdthdsu Mdhdra- 
%hMm prayojayet \ atroktd mdgadhl hhdshd rdjantakpura-ehdrindm \ 
chefdndm rdjaputrdndm h'eshfhindih ehdrdhamd§adhl \ prdehyd vtdiUhm- 
kddlndm dhUrtdndm sydd Avanttkd \ yedhO'ndgarikddHn&m ddJuhin&Ufd 
hi dlyatdm | 8'akardndm Sukddlndm Sdkdri^ samprayojayet j VdAhka^ 
hhdthd dwydndm drdvidl Drapidddtshu \ Abhlre$hu iathd "Mfrf 
ehdnddll Pukkasddishu \ Jibhiri S'dvof^ ehdpi hdihtha-patropaifivishu \ 
tathaivdngdrakdrddau PaiSdehi iydt PiidehM>dh \ cA^fliiSm apy mA- 
ehdndm apt sydi S'aurasenikd \ hdktnd^ shan4akdftdm eha nicka- 
grahavichdr%ndm\ unmattdndm dturdndik aatva sydt sa^kfita^ kpockU] 
aiharyena pramattasya ddridryopaskjritiuya eha | hhikihu-handhadhard^ 
dindm prdkritarh samprayqfayei \ Mihahjritaik eamprayoktavyam Un^- 
nUhuttamdm eha \ det^mantrisutd-veSydw apt kaiSchit tathoditam \ yad- 
deSam nieha-pdtrain tu tad-deSa^i tesya hhdahitam | kdryataS ehotiamd" 
dindm kdryo hhdshd'viparyayah \ Yothii'Sakhi'hdla-veSyd'kitavdpsaraadm 
tathd I vaidagdhydrtham praddtavyam sanukrita^ ehdntardntard \ 

** Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit; 
and let women of the same description use Skurasenl, except in the 
metrical parts, where they should talk Maharash^rl. Persons living 
in kings' palaces should employ MagadhT, and servants, kings' sona^ 
and magistrates Ardhamagadhi. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is Gaudi, or Bengal!) should be spoken by buffoons ; and 
the Avanti by crafty persons. Let Dakshinatyft (the language of 
Yidarbha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens; and B^kari by Skkaras, Skkas, and others. The Yahlika 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) personages, Dravidi for 
Dravidlas, etc., Abhirl for Abhiras, Ghan^ali for Pukkasas, etc., the 
Abhirl and S^avari for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Pai^achi, the speech of Pii^chas, for charcoal-burners. 
S^uraseni may be used also for female servants of the more respectable 
sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers; the same, and oc- 
casionally Sanskrit, for madmen and sick persons. Prakrit should be 
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employed by tbose who are intoxicated by aathority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, etc. Sanskrit should be as- 
signed to the better sort of female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to qneens, ministers' daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which eaeh character of low origin comes should 
be assigned to him; and the language employed by the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally assigned to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
deremess." •• 

The rules here given are quite artificial, as it would be absurd to 
suppose tiiat diflerent classes of persons living in the same locality, as 
most at least of the dramatis personaa would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces. 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro- 
fessor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

"The word prdhjrita comes from prakfitt (pro(»eatrix\ 'nature,' 
and means 'derived;' the several P^rak^it dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its prakrtti, or source. 
Thus Hemachandra says, 'Prakrit has its origin in Sanskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called prdkrita,'^ The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

"The grammarians concur in considering Maharashtri as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The SlBiurasenl and the Magadhi approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtri, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces. By these three provincial designations, Mahar&shtrl, 
SifturasenI, and Magadhi, the Indian grammarians appear to have 

•* Sahitya Darpana in Bibliotbeca Indica, No. 63, pp. 172, 173. (See also Lassen, 
Inatit. Linguie Pracr., pp. 35, 36.) 
^ Hemachandra, Tui 1, Lassen, p. 26 ; quoted aboye, p. 44. 
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understood the local varieties of language employed in those three 
seyeral provinces, as well as the dramatic dialects seyerally so called. 
Yararuchi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Pai^achl, and under- 
stands by it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes of men. 
This is to be distinguished from the speech of Pii^has (goUins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, are flaid to use a gibberish 
totally ungrammatical. The word is to be understood as figaratively 
used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Ohulika-pai^hl, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two varieties of Pai^achi appear to be distinguished by the gramma- 
rians,'* both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the ooe 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. Bama 
Tarkavaglsa also mentions two sorts of Pai^achl, signifying by this 
name a rude mixture of language drawn from different idioms. 

''The term apabhrania is applied by the grammarians to those dialects 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption. Hemachandra specifies two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the ether with the Skurasenl. The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dwell on the shores of the western ocean, especially 
the Abhiras. Eama Tarkavagl^a, departing from the view of the 
earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the apabhrania, as their source. The same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. I) the words ndffddikramdt, ** according to the manner of 
those who speak like Ndga9^ or serpents, etc."), to assign a mytho- 
logical name to the provincial dialects in the same way as the older 
writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pi^achas. This designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods : Prakrit is then left for men ; while those whom 
the Brahmans consider to be scarcely deserving of the name of men, 
Chai|4alas, Ibhiras, and «uch like, are only fit to utter the speech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

'* The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightty asserted 
by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin ; for both the grammatical 
forms and the words, with very few exceptions, as well as the entire 

w »ee the passage quoted in p. 48. 
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foreign co^tries, it is^yet notbinfiT niore f^^^ l^^J^"^ i^^ 

•• See Dr. Caldweirs Comp. Gramnma*" <>^ *^o^i^^^'<fe,„ i *' 

Introduction to Campbell's Telugu GteLtixmai-ySrae^^ ^ lan^ 
the Note, in the same work, by Mr. ISHiB, U> Mr. Gb. > Mr^t^. 

^ If any Brahmanical reader shoul^J titinlt 
the connexion of the Pali languag'e ^vvi^h. the 
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Temacular dialeoti of Northern India, If&gsdhT is fba appeUati(»i 
which the Buddhists of Ceylon thenuelrei g^ve to it. It is, indeed, 
true, as ve are informed by Mr. Tnrnonr, duit the " Bnddhiits are 
impreeaed with the oonvictioB that their sKtred and alaaaical langnage, 
the Ifagadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than, the Sanskrit ; and 
that it had attained also a higher state of refinenent than its rival 
tongue had aoqaired. In support of thb belief they adduce Tarious 
argnmenta, which in their judgment are quite oenelnnre. They 
obserre that the very word ' Pali ' ugnifies, original, text, regularity ; 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pah scholar in Ceylbn who, in tlie 
discussion of this qneetioD, will not quote, witli an air of tiiumpli, 
their faTouiite verse, td MSgadkl maia-lhSiil nard yay'(iiikappik& | 
brahm&no e/t*at»iUildpd SambudJid chOpi hh&Mrt. 'There is a lan- 
guage which is the root (of idl languages) ; men and Brahmans at tlie 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or ottered 
a human accent, and even the supr^ne Bnddhos spoke it: it is 
MSgadhi.'" Thb veree** is a quotation from Kachchayano's Qraxn- 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. Tbe 
oiig^ual ie not extant in this island.""* Ur. Tumour, however, is 
inclined \a " entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of tlie 
Baddhists on this particular point {the priority of Pali to Banskrit3- 
The general results of the researchee hitherto made by Europeans, 
both hiatorioal and philosophical, unquestionably converge," he thioke, 

>■ HahiwuiBa, lutioduction, p. ziji; Me aliop, irrti. Mi. Cfailden tretulatea 
thus : " The MigadhI is the original language in nbieli mtm of former Xaipea, and 
Brahmiu bj whom ipeech hsi not beea heard, and mpreme Buddhaa speak." Xhe 
" Brahnuu " are, ho thinks, the inhabitants of the npper Brahma worlds. The idea, en- 
tertained by the Buddhists of the suiterioritj of the Pali to Banakcit may also lie leamt 
from the tbllewiog pusege of the commentary oa the Grammar <^^ E^paaiddlii, 
doicribing the reenlt of the composition of KaohchSyano't Gramroar: ewom»a<iB«»»5- 
ina-bhata-takkatadi-kKatUa-KathanaM artakaram Jilaa raJAo?"'"" «*«ay» m- 
bhaicaniruttiyatukhma Buddha-watimium ugga^hi—anti I (>Tbu^><*'^^'"^^ '''*^*'< 
OTetcoming the confiuion and incorreetnew of diotion, arj^nfE ^^ "^ inixtar« of 
Sanskrit aod other dialects of various oonotrios, will, by^ntOnWll ^ ** "^". 
of gramrau propounded by the TaChigata (Bnddha), ea^ oo t J 

Bnddho." — Mahawanso, Introd., pp. iiri, nrii. ^ '^Unfl iV ' 

" PreMrred in the grammar called Payogacddhi. Toj^ B tftfl I 

tells me that the Terse dow not occor in Kachchayana, ^^'^^ ' '* 

"» This gramidar is aoir in the handa of echolara, a^ j. ^ 

ished by Mr. D'Alwia and Dr. Kuhn. Mr. Childera ^.3 t'aa^'V 
erety native Mholai, and must have been ao in Mr, Tvirr^'* tk\ \ 
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tor 

.,^^^-^ » , o - -ftUtfio^ ^ tfa-ti^^ 

whicli expounded the doctrines and discipline of w* i»*^ -,irop*^ ^iro 



Buddha's death, for the collection and an-angement of *® . f<>^ 



correction of errors and abuses; and for the purpose o ^^^d**^ ^ 
the new faith in foreign countries. The revelations of -peA^f ^ 

stated by his followers " to have been orally prononncea -j^^^e ^ ^^ 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till tn ^-^j^i^^ ^0 
Buddhistical age of inspiration." They consist of *® fo^^*^ ^^ 

[in Sanskrit Pitakatraya], or the three pitakas, which ^ -y^^x^^^^ ^x^ 
Buddhistical Scriptures, divided into the Vinaya, Al>»** ^^^ tJj^ ^eli 
Sutra pitakas. A schism havii^ arisen after Buddha' ^ ^^ ^f "t^ -vvb^*' 
Buddhist council was held in 648, when the authen^®^ VV.(0^ ^^ -o^^' 
collection was established, and commentaries upon it» ^^^ \S^^ -^^^2!kv^ 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in ^4^ -p^ ^^^ ^o^ ^^ 
rity of the Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and. 59^^^ -^-<^-'» ^^ 
delivered on that occasion completed the history o£ '^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In Hi^ V^ o '^ • otv^ ^^^foM 
third council was held in the reign of King A^ol^^^ xk/^ ^^^>l^^^' 
promoter of Buddhism [Tumour, p. xxix]. "Vetj-i -r*^'"^^ A.. ^'<^ 



consequently undertaken.*^ Mahendra, the soxx o:P -^^^ 4^ <i^^ ^ Skl^ 
sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion of ^"v^ ^^ ^ 4i. V^' M' 

The following account of his proceedings i^ « ^^^ '^ ' ^^a ^^ 



authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassexx <^1^^^^ ^^A^^ -ot^^^'tofi®^ 



253) : — Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the yeci;^ c^ "^l^ 1^^^^ >^ ^ 

bly received by the king of the island, and b^ ^^ ^^^^^lir^^^^* 

convert the inhabitants to the religion of BntJ^v^ ^ ^^ ^ "^^^ y^^ 

embraced the new doctrine. Belies of BudctK " '^^ / a ^-^ ^^ 
the island from Northern India, and the Bo^l ^ "^^ ^ ^ ^^^d^^ ^ 
Buddha had attained the most perfect t^o^v^x^^^ '^^J^^^^^^^'^^A^ 
thither from Behar, and, according to the beli^^ ^*^> ^ J^ ^^^ i 

tinues to flourish to the present time. Many- ^^^ ti>:j,^r ^^ ^ ^d- 



^ jj ^\ 



transactions. The conversions to Buddhism Coi:*^^^'*^^^-'^!^ /#^ AdJ^^' ^ 
and female devotees were consecrated to -jjIi. ^^^^^SP ^^1^ ^^\v^^V^^1 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since ^^^^^^L ^/^ A^ fi^^ 

Ceylon ; and that island, the head-quarters of & ^^^^^^E^S.x/^y^^J\4^ aO. 
the seed-plot from which it was propagate^) • ^^^^^^^^y^^ jT / 
parts of Transgangetic India, is regarded ij^ -i-v^^" 
io» See Lassen, Ind. Alt, ii, pp. 79, 86, 229^ ^^ 
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BcriptnreBy 



yet there is no teaaonabfe groxma V ^" "°^^i. T ZVtiu, 
hirtory th«i obtained of tij^!^ ***' queeti«u«« *»>« wttonty of tiie 
PaU Bcriptuies." **^ *«»gni*iffla, eO^ ttmmu of the* 

Eegarding the introductioii of i*-, 
been taken. In his •« Inatituti* ^^ Ceylon, different views laxn 

Lassen renuu-ks as foUows (pp eJ^****^ ^">«o» P^criti**'" ^"^"*" 

"It is clear that 1h« Pau'ie ^v^^^ =- 
Buddhiste, •-*. of those vho do ****^ language of the Bonaem 

shores of Kalinga, towards the J^!^«' *»' the most p-r*. ^'^^ *" 
the doctrines of Buddhism into c!^?***' "«*ied with the*, ^jl^i 
th«n in India beyond the GanJeT^f °*' ""^ eventoally propag-^i M>m 

And again:— ^^• 

"Wliile the Pali i-^^ 
the soa«. it was iteelHt^.-^'^the en^^ou of ^"^^^ 
nomeanadearwh,^^; jWoubt. p^„^ j, I»^»t,uta^ 
made use of the J^ i^^J^^ ^hen they te«reUed f »^^ 
the commencement of ,r*^ ^o» the first L «ot- !>«* "^ , !^ 
earlier than fron, 62I? '""^^^^^ to Ce^l"' Tl^ro^ly !>« ^^, 

hardly have takeix pi,^ e^T^ *^« ^"^^^ ^^uc^ -<- 
recent it may be. n^ ^^^ tiian that period. B:*>^/*V to trace 
the hiBtory of this sect te ^::: '"'^ "^^ "^ endeavo.^^ 

Iq his later work how »* (^"l- ^^» 

pp. 488-490) Usa^; J^. the "Indian A^tiqui*^^^ subject, 
which I translate, ^j,^ slight K- '"^"'^R t^^eory <>«* 

«i The Pali language ialan *^*^8emente :— ;^[&gadhl, 

and it oMgU conaequentltf ^^ ^^^ Buddhists of CeT^f -^agadha. 
This, however, cannot hay \ *^*^® ^"^ ^*" birthplao® ^;^«y <»^ *^« 
drainatic dialects, it doeg ^ /^ ^li© case, as, Uke the to»J*^ ;fS»gadbX. 
The Buddhists are aig^, °* P^^sesg the peculiarities of *l»f ^ be the 
root of the Sanskrit^ ai^°* '*'^en they declare the P**^ it to its 
original perfection by p^./f®»* that Katyayana restore^ jganskrit 
and the provincial dialJ^'** it f^om all intermixtnre ^*^ for the 
birthplace of the P^li ^^ ^^ shall ther.,fore have to B^^ Beces- 
sarily assume it to have^^«^ than in Magadha. We «f *> *>tter. 

^^ once a Temacular dialect^ 80 ^ 
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^Viioli. lias \)e«i pteBOtved of the ^enuwjxiVar \aJ»^«*8* «f V««*«" ^"^ 
W«en tl.o Jumna river «ad t\.eTu»ahya -ce^' » tract which in- 

eludes !Mlalwa. The 8feiuraa«T*'« "^^^jw 

form of tluB language ^^V^^* conBeqU«itl7 pre«»t a l«tet 

derived their acqJiZTt-tr' *^ ^^^ ' "^ *' ^ 
the couotry of the Damilas Ts^^ ^ ^«ct of which it treated from 
cotmtrr, Dipanluua, sumlaed ^^ ^^n^iKane, or the Chol»- In th^ 
rangement of that work, the olH ^^^*P"ya. composed h» Mj 
the caoonical writings in G^i ^*" 8«>">niar now e^^ *» 

^alect tiU the hegin.^,^ of the ^^'^ "^^ *--^«*1. ^tTlX* oi 
xt appears to kave been only v^,'^''^ ^^-'"^ ^^ ^Z e^a- 

tnmslatxon. Amore accurate ^^ ^ ^ »«« «f"*"^Wtt^e 
hxsto^ of the lang« ^^ InC^^°" ""^S"^*^ **^? ^ a complete 
mvestxgation of the writings otl T ^'^^ «^^' ^'^ 

These remajrka Of ta8ee^^^*^'^« ^""^^^^ Buddhists-/ asfor 

denyiBfiT that the ^g^^ T^. Perhaps, scarcely ^^^^t^^ "^ 
peculiarities which are elmtS''!^ ^"^^^ Ceylon from ^^teristic. 
of the J^adhT. aa*^ '^^^ by VarJebi ss the "^^^^a,, of 
ifor.;^, -d.. ^ fo,7t,"'.^^*^y"-^-'*^"^tf no great 

conseqaence, and ^ould ' w ^' ^ ^^'^ "' ""' ^'' Ti^erBonfl. even 

pernaps be reiarded h* learo®* *^ 
m « The oldest version .t *i. ^ ^raou"*"" ^T*. 

Mr. T«mour (Introd. to M»w '^"'PiUtion from Kacb«bayatto'« ^C Bnp««idahi. 

EOpMiddtO • • . . proye8\he ™ ^^ ^^ tl***" extracto [from *^^ ^^^^' *","■**' 

rf the state." This q«oteti,f^ ^^«« BnddW preyatted *^t^..««'*^«-*^ 
j^Sm* T!!^'^»-*2lL "" follows :-«,*Aja«m.«*»-''i2^**r'^' ^C 

:rr!;^«sr5^ ift^jr^r""^ sci'-^^" 

on nstiTe authority rof^t****** di<»„^ , . •_«« hY \ie^ handed 

down in PfiU from a»S*S^ ^bovT?**" ''* ** '"^'"^fTba^ ^^^^ »«°8^ 
for 1837, pp. 603, ff. ^^- SeJ^' «7), that the Ktal«ttey« J^^^ 

"o also the Journal of the M»tic ^ 
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QCOTATIOKS FROM PROFESSORS 

I of Buddhism, before the events occarred which trana- 

:o Ceylon. The Pftli Teraion would he popular among 
lates and tho bulk of the people of Mapidba and Oade, 
nakrit version was used by the BrahmanB. Still, ■we 
justifiDd in Bapposin^ that we possessed in the Pali text 
version of this passage in its true llagadhi form, since 
of the Indian ingmptiona of A^oka, and of the Pali of 
s to us certain diiFerencce between the forms of these 

Still, while we allow for the degree of artifioial rega- 
le cultivation of the Pali in Oeylon may have introdaoed, 

that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
form which it must have hod in Mrigadhl," — {Lotus d« 

App., p. 862.) 
'eber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus d.e 

m his Inhschc ''tudun ill 17fi ff> remarks as follows 

— 'This hst explanation [that the Pali was elaborated 

wB not appear to roL aitisfactorv, Iccause a languagO 

kw perwni alnnp: with them into a foreign country 
ins its ancient character iinchangcfl It i'' hirther very 
whilher the tultiTHtioa of thi Pili commenced in 
iTubabilitv speaks rather m favour of the supposition 
mir of tho language was fi\;ei la tho coimtry wtiiclt 
^ ' Webtr proceeds to observe, that the Cingaleao 
bcB the ont;in of their grammar to Indii and think* 
ibtfil whether Pah wis u»ed at all in Ceylon before 
ere of Biddhaghi»T in 420 ah For though a trans- 
Sutras 11 said to hive bica mide into the Cingales* 
rlur which stems to prove that the Pdi was under- 
2) yet it IS impr Talk he conceives that if it had. 
, etihul before BuddhaghD«a, tht, tran^^^tiDTi of the 

tthakntha woull hire been so Iqi,™ ^\t;S>.Il^^'^ 
I the arnval of this tciihtr appear^ i 



ttudy ol Pill, aa is attested by 



Mov 



^ tW 1 
that language, fifty years later i; 

-intains the essential identity of J^--, '^1 \ 

adha, in tho sixth century B.C., "- \^'>i 

ter of the langaago of the Pali. J^ "'v^Vi 




mmmm^ 




"««^«x tii!^\*.v\e^ 
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as follows, in 

edited by him 

'believe that t 

carried theno- 

«x»a*ed betw^^ 

period, and tlx 

Six Brahmanx^^ 

they lived b^:^ 

another langa 
of words whictj^ 

the Cingalese 
oonseqaence o 
made. Thus 
enmity, the 
Pali, as well 
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bringing with 
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probable that 
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^ authority I 
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QUOTATIONS FEOH PBOFESBOB BElfFET. 

is article on India (in Eradi and Graber's Qerman Ency- 
. 194} :— 

ace extecioi to India, where fuddhism became first estab- 
, Btate religiion (aboat 240 years before Christ) under the 
jpiees of Aioka, Emperor of ladia, voa CeylcHL It is 

be aasnraed that at that period all which was of itoportanoe 
ject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the fena in 
en existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 

the head-quarteiB of the Indian empire, viz., the regiona 
B Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining prorinces), 
yloneae took at leaet a pBssive sharo in the development of 

Hence their books appear to me to be authorities of tfae 
Qseqaence. It is farther to be observed that these works 
id in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
. in the oonntriea converted to Buddhism by the C^Ionese, 
ivas the predominating popular dialect of central India." 
nother passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
although there, at the close, the author speaks doubtftilly 
vatiou of P&li from the province of Hsgadha, and of the 
1 of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of tbe Bay of 
is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
if Pali or of Baddhism with Iforthem India in general. 
cterizes the Pali as " the sacred language of the Buddhist 
und in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, . . . which 
ith by internal and external iudications to have been the 
dialect of central India, and which was diffused along vnth 
st religion in the couutries above named, where it soon. 
le same saoredness in the eyes of tbe Buddhists, which. 
Msessed, and still poBsesses, for the Brabmans. This 
he continues, " (though distinct proof can'^o^ '5^* ^^ adducetl. 
rtion), u one of the very oldest of y^g J^dUn veroftculars^ 
■eady in popular use at tbe period of »v„ ' - ■•■" 

bably the dialect of a considerable > 
Bengal. It waa from this point, ft. K 
ling to the Ceylonese account, Bu j ^ V'V 
,: and yet again this conjecture l^ ^V\ 
that the language of Magadha, wv'^**^ \\^ 




^*«e to 



*ai in C?i» 



and appro2ii 

-Pfili to hare 
^^^^^^^er to the 
*^at, perhaps ^ 
^lakyitic dialeo 

TheBuddhi^;^ 
^ iiot derived 
prinutiye ]an-^ 
Buddhist gratis 

&vourofthe , 
*h© depositary- 
*^© Sanatrifc, 
Even Mt. Ch 
out de 

whether the 

^d contents 

waa the popt^^ 

^^agadha, bef^! 

from the coutl:*^ 
The foUo^ ^^ 
after a long 
chayana's Qx^;^^ 
- When, t]^ 
the Pali ha4 ^ 
^688, elega^^ 
comparative 

^ectha^ ^^^ 
Karika-va.^ 

\^^ fifom 
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tllG Jllg Yi 

idGzitiBiiati 
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PROFESSOR WEBER ON MR. D'ALWIS'S VI^^^' 



original Prakrita dialect, which was 'similar to the 0^^**^^^ vftT^ 
absence of any statement in oldBrahmaa writerB to the ^^^^^^ . v^ 



Prakrita dialect was a derivative of the 



-the 













bility of a derivatiTe being denominated ttie ri^xalc - fe^. "^ 

the palpable inaoooiaqy of the definitioii l>y -whioli ' 

is called the 'derived, the Tulgar, or the xiagranunatical 

in it of many a peculiarity which diatittgaiahfie derivaU 

ind the probability that it had iasiie^ from f>ft 
Bactria or Punjab) from whence th© SanBkrit^t^ - 
asterly direction, — I beUeye it may \^ 1 ^^. 
lie Sanskrit are, at least, two dialoota * \** i* -^--^-^ 
meonsly derived from a sonrce of -^^x.* , T^ anuqns- 
iscovered at the present day." ' «^y^ ^ 

In a review of Mr. D'Alwis^s ^^ . ^ .v t y ^ '^^K^^Sk 

dental Society for 1866, vol. 3dx ^^ ^^^^ ^ 

as the remarks of that writer ; ^'' ^^" ^^®» ^'^ ^^^* 

''The long inyestigation Whi^o^ 

iii-<5xxxii) regarding the auti ^^ author then 

the Sanskrit conducts hii,x n'^vf^ ^* ^® ^^ ^^ ^^ r^Oati 
ects were ' contemporaneoual v > ^^ ^ *^® oonclnsiou ^^^ ^^^ 
Tedic language). He here riJ evolved ftom one source fyi 
ixex of the Pali, but aUo^^ ^^* *dmaelf to be a warm, patri^ 
y by this feeling beyond th^^^*^®®^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^"^ ^ be oai 
Sanskrit, and specifically J^^^per limits into a depreciatio] 
rary formation, which Uxu^ ^sumptions respecting its p 
iar," etc. "Neyertheleae^ ^Ppear to the European reader hi 
cknowledgment that he 

je and sketch the resulta -«« u. 

rs, and that he has ixi ^^ ^ewa both of native and B 
.w in fact no longer be dej^^"^ succeeded well in doing 
Prakrita in tte sense of «^^ ^^at it is better to undenit^ ^f^ 
il,' and lu ti,e signifi^^^*^al,> ^original; 'normal/ 'cZj ^^ 
f 'oommovaow' tC^^^'^pethaWa a .iT ^^^^oq,* 



j^^^^ owe even to this part of his 
®^^©ix to the best of his po 




)rder to make this daus, 



^^^d by the 



the word Prfikrita fr^^ **^oi.« - 



8»minaiiana. 
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^»«ioh i. «^"**«>*ictic»' 
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T^ht than it 
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the Sanskzit, « 
and vydvahdrij^^ 

thing— that whiel^ ,^ 

anything — 'not 

word J^Jtfita^ 

'common acoepta^^rS^ 

/ore at first meanb 
<the nngranuna^ 
'together,' and 
that ' which has 
highly cultiYated % 
ntion to this view 
of it given abo?e S_ 
Prof. Weber's Ind_ 
for 1853, p. 606^ 
(according to the ^, 
has its foundatio^^ 
eipression is one 
grammarians say 
fomndation the 
the end and b^^ 
brought into \ 
fomidation the 
thus pralqrUa {^ 
for a 8cienti&<% ^, 
when it IB a]^'^^ 
waffle** cmton^/ 
wlule of the a^ '^ -! 




T^,V 





^rSi^^Sr^ -0311^ 






» cao I 
than tlie 



jj^IiD^lc and n 

deny that t. 
:^rof. Wehei 



1 




« 






Xw^ -'.ij^ 



t:..^. i;^'*^ ^ » terr^ 



",**../**' 










i^xyjf/^ irJs^vi; i^jTt^ 
^^ W^ 4i«ll 11/4 ,-j^^ 

^^ *^" >i©cZ^.^ ™* oonntries; ^ ^^ 
^^'"•'y. Whethfir we comp^^^ 




In which 
j^jch hare 
find at 
j^wB are 




^\TO 




ion. AC< 

and to have b _ ^ 

tenses by auxiXi; 
but tbe priiieij:^^^;^^ 
'Jceaaon of this "j- 
become the sp^^ 
and therefore 
or whether it 
Becesfiity of ifc^ 
lepresentatiye 
composes and 
Pali appears 
Sanskrit, not 
whom it woaX^^ 
modified in f ^ 
preserves its 
mc^em dialect^ 
pass for the oo; 
found in the 
^ cited to p^*^^ 
Sanskrit, are 
other tongues 
sonants, whi^^ 
fiw, is one of ^-fc 

The Pali, i^*^" 
books, cotil^ 
exhibits a >, 
ployed iix 
the lang;a^^^ 






^-^wst^Xj^^ 




V the 



conld 
JJJcGly to 
kI After 
€>£ JBudi 
UterattL 



cr?so5ic unzxs t*«»T»n m w Mj mu vobi». 




Thill fftnMaritj of attcntioa to e^ihoDj u commen to the KH i 
th* Saukiit; ad tboa^ the meam thejiiM an fivtiieiiMrt part 

'•CVwi^'i rai GmBv.p.ll. Ok ft> ««g«et I bndale Ai 
Mfb Bade bf Dr. laka » a ivrinr irf At tnl idita* a< (ka < 
Sminp nr Tct^lntkcadca ^ncUmefanaf u.w. loL m. p. MI, t ; 

tht, ifOofiiatiiM nf rapliome Ictten tteatal of in p. 82, 1 taamot olbrij aeive vitb 
the ntbor wW* hr dsM tbcm in the wiitlcn IngngaakaB: Ac gnalerpartvf 
Am Amr Aat Actoi bj do mca» lAai m oUad nrtopoUlMM, brt llw «U 
MHAHrf " (ft. concluding eomonant) " whidi Ac pneedoig wotda had is bb firlieT - 
MaRc of tbe I«agB«gc. I hate InieAj tnalcd of Acu in Ac Ent Tahme ot Uteae 
Beitilip, p. IM, and here oa)f rapcat that I Dow ngard )b!j A« j aad Aa t iaa 

■a-y n a aad ti-T-aagiikaiD M rati eopknic inUipidatiaaa ; aad Aat I look ^po^ 

the latter ai bariag proceeded frmii j." I nbjom a banilatiwi of Ae lenuut^ 
rdWnd to by the wciter aa hating heai pictioiwl^ maik hj him in the let toL of tbi^ 
Bntrtgcp. 126:— "A vomparuoDviAlhe&niknt Aoen A«t<ait;a fawof tfaoao 
i^pMiDtJ; iatnfolaled Mtwnaota are doe (o aa aetnal inteipabtuiB, ai the othe>^ 
are mmain* of an earlier oondititHi of the language. Ihe Pali hae alroort eotind^y 
njectcd Ae Inal mntea, and the few cuei in which each bis Ibn»d are to be regazde^. 
m netftiom. Whea for iiwtraae Had tf ia feond in pU«e of ^ <ndinM7 t^ "™». 
tfai* it an aichakm which Ia«en rightly erplaJna bj tke do** j«it»?o««ti™ °} Ua.^ 

Wlowing fw to the preceding i*ai In the lame way we ar« *° ^^'^^..'^f!^-''' 

f/Mn the fltaakrit tamad iAa, taibhir tva from nutt;^ fV^h ° 
thaUbh^fiat, whiiih la a techniaal deeiguatioii pTeaerT«^ .. 
Habatgaw.p, 31, 1, and elaewbere], fntfin^mii &am pr^fZ' 



Bttadatlham may ..till rtraflLn duuhtful. ClDi%'h flini 
■ometiniei inlioducul as an augment ^"t"'- i>"*i> --— 
tkaikhum anieheham (Ssnsk: 
MtmtinfM gva lirv ; bat in the 
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VEDIC F0EM6 FOUND IN PALI. 



and of the commentary of Bnddhoghoea. Thus we find in the 
Dhammapada snch forms as these, viz., the nominatiYe of the present 
participle in om, as ganayam^ rodam (instead of ganayaniOy etc.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in Are as toeharef upaf€QJare ; 
and the datiye form of the infinitiye, as netaioej pah&tave^ which is 
nsually found only in the Yedas, etc. It is dear from this that the 
Pali appears in yarious phases of greater or less antiquity* 

Professor Aufrecht has fEiToured me with the following notices of 
of Vedic forms which occur in Pali : — '^ Besides the infinitiTC in iave, 
used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as tuntt the Pali 
uses, in agreement with the Prakrit and Mahratta an indeclinable 
participle in tvdna, and contracted, tuna. Katvdna or kdtuna gaehehhati 
"kfiivd gaehehhati. ["Having done he goes."]"^ These forms agree 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Panini as Vaidic, namely 
pltv(lnam=ipliv&j iBhfvlnaih d&vdn:=*Bhtvd devdn^ P&nini vii. 1, 48. 
Yaska Nirukta vi. 7, assumes that aame can stand for all cases of vayam. 
The Pali declines amhe:=za9me in all cases. Nom. amhe, ace. amhe or 
amhdkam {^zaamdkam), instr. amhehhi or amhehi, gen. amhakam. 

'^ Further, the Pali has presenred the iustrumental in ebhU. It says 
httddhehhi or htddhehi = huddhai^ ; hhi or hi in all declensions ; for the 
declension of yo, it has in the gen. pi. gavath or gunnaih or gondtky the 
last form being the Yaidic gondii. Neuters in a, i, n, like phala, 
athfhi {aaihi), madhu^ have either the regular plur. nom. ace. phaldnt, 
afthlnif madhUni ot phald, affhl, madha, just as in the Yedas. 

'' There is one more modem form that is found in the Yeda. 
Pali has assa {asga) or imassa {ima8ga)y so also the Prakfit imoMa^ 
Now we find in Big Yeda, viii. 18, 21, imasyapdhi andhaeah for at^ 
This is more curious than to find in the Matsyapurana imair vidvdth9t^ ^'^ 
for elhir vidvadhhih.*' 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various tefinements into the P 
after it became the sacred language of the Buddhist telicion tlvfiC^ 
be no doubt, as Bumouf considers (Lotus, App. ^m\ ^v ^» ^ 
tially represents to us the language which waa • ^^ ^ 

Behar, and in all the central parts of Northern t ^^^^^\xW 
Buddhism was first introduced, f.«., in th© 4.v ^^ Ot vv 

^*^. { ^^^^ 

^1 



1" Some flirther qiedmeiu of tbii form iriU 'k- 
follow. ^ ^^ 



ft,^ 



^^\ 



^ 



\ 



% 





2. 

a. 



8. 



1. 

8. 



( 



) 






1. 
2. 
8. 



1. 

2. 



1. 



(wmatiiig.) 



The PSli hfli also, like tlie ftrnkknt^ » poteotial mood, and Uiree 
pait tenaet^ wlucli in tlie parasmai-pada te aetire mood, are as foUowB : 

L PotentiaL 



1. pAcbtyjfiiiL 

Z» paehe. 
pMhe3rjiu 



1. poeliejTiiiim. 

2. poeh^fyiihA. 
8* padk6jyiiiiL 



III* lo^er&ci. 

1, aptcluL 1. apaclamliS. 

2. apaeho. 2. ^Mchatthft. 
8* tptehl. 8. i^achfi. 



H. BadiyKctted perfect. 

1. papaeha. 1. __ 

2. papadia 2. papachittiuu 
8. papacha. 8. papachn. 

lY • Third preterite* 

1. apachinL 1. apaehimhS. 

2. apacho. 2. apachitlha. 
8. iqpachi 8. apachimu 

apachimaii* 



F£W TfiAGES OF PAST TENSES IK PEAKRIT. 75 

In Pr&krity on the other hand^ few traces appear to remain of any 
past tenses at all. Mr. Ck)well says, p. zziz, '' The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to be the present, tlie second foture, 
and the imperatiye." In the 23rd, 24th, and 25th aphorisms of 
Chapter YIL, and in the 17th aphorism of Chapter YIII. of Yaranichi, 
however (Cowell, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of a past tense, of 
which the instances, huvfOj hohiOy dn^"' * he was,' hastOf 'he laughed,' 
kdhia, * he did/ are given. Few instanoes of the past tense in Pr&kpt, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas ; but it is inconceivable that in 
the FrSkfit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and liie rise of tiie modem vernaculars 

ft 

(in both of which we find past tenses), there should have been no 
grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time. It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this suljject ftirther: as the details and 
explanations which I have already fumished, together with the tables 
which follow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali 
and the Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history oi North- 
Indian speech."^ 

"* The form m, «wiib,*' ocean in Hala's Sapta^ataka 128, p. 114, of Weber's 
edition. 

'*' The following note in p. 107 «f the first edition should have been placed in 
p. 66 of the present edition, as an addition to note lOL 

[Professor Mttller considers the data-^deriyed from Bnddhist sonroes — on which 
the death of Bnddha is placed in 648 b.c., and on which the occurence of any 
Bnddhist synods before the one in AiToka's time, is asserted, to be fiotitions and un- 
satisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down Buddha's death below 477 b.c., 
he regards all the Buddhist dates before Chandragupta as merely hypothetical. See 
bis '* Ancient Sanskrit literature," receiTed while this Section was in the press, 
pp. 260-300.] 
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COMPAEATIVE TABLE 



Tablb No. Ill- 

Containing a List of words whieh are identteal, or nearly eo, in Pali and 

Fr&Jqrit. 

[The authorities for the PSli words in these lists axe the Dhammapada, a Psli work 
edited bj Fansbdll, the Pfili Orammar of the Bey. B. Clongh (Ceylon, 1824), Bnmoiif 
and Lassen's Essai sur le Pali, Spiegel's KammaTfikya, and Anecdota Palica, containing 
the Basayfihinl, etc., and Tumour's HahSwanso (Ceylon, 1837). The authorities for the 
Prakrit words are partly giyen in the preyious list, No. I., p. 15, ff. In the present 
edition the lists haye been greatly enlarged, and parallel words from the GKUha dialect 
in the Lalita Yistara (Ly.) are occasionally introduced. The Pfili column has had the 
advantage of being revised by Mr. Childers, and the additional Prfikrit words are taken 
from the BSlarfimayana (Br.) the Prasannarfighayii (Pr.), and the Saptatfalaka (Stf.) A 
good many Pralqit words, for which no Pfili equivalents have been found, are left in the 
list ; as they will at least show the mutations which the Sanskrit undergoes in the former 
dialect.] 



BBFSEBNCBS. 



Dham. 43. 
Clouffh, 16. 
Mrichh. 44. 
Yar. zii. 22. 
Clough 39. \ 
Var. lii. 10. ) 
BalarfimA- ) 
yana, 215. j 
Br. 210. \ 
Clough,89. / 
Br. 78. 

Br. 238,245, 
248, 267, 
287. Pr. 44. 



Br.l78.Pr.41. 

Dham. 5. 
Br. 79, 113, \ 
144. CI. 37. / 

Br. 113,223,\ 
225. / 

Br. 6,122,225. 
Clou^h, 39. \ 
Var. lii. 10. j 
Br. 224. 
Clough, 27. 
Br. 56, 194, f. 
Br. 270. 

Br. 34. 

B. k Las. 166. 
Br. 6. 
Pr. 20. 



BANSKUT. 



atrl 

driih^i 

drishfa 

vfishfi 
tfishfi 

prishfha 

ifwhtha 

kanUhfha 
varith^ha 

gariskfha 

dushfa 
dathfa 

nivishfa 

aishtah 
dishfya 
pracUhja 



OATHA. 



Utri, 
istrt, 
istrwa, 
ittrUoa 



FALL 



iUki 
itthi 

diffhi 
diffha 
vuffhi 

[tnithi 



] 



I 



kaniffha 



duffhti 
daitha 

nufiffha 
dittha 



I 



F&AXaiT. 



ittkt, itthiya 



diUhi 

di^a 

viffM 
tishfht 

fnthfhoy 

ffofhfha, 

vaStia, vefha 
(mifhfha, 
(miffht 

kaniffa, 
kamffha, 
kaniifhfha 
varifhfha 

tufihi 
garithiha 

dufhfha 
daihiha 

nivifhfha 

nffho 

difhthia 

pavffhfha 



BNOLI8H. 



a woman* 

sight. 

seen. 

rain, 
discharge. 

Itheback. 

jsweet {hm,) 
beet, 
eldest. 

youngest. 

best, 
satisfactaon. 

heayiest. 
the fist, 
wicked, 
bitten, 
[entered, 
I placed, 
instructed, 
by good luck, 
entered. 



OF PALI AST) T 



B>^ ^ ^^; 




Br. 86. 

Br. 203, 270. 

Br. 179, 242,\ 

294. 

Br. 270, 278.\ 

Cloogh, 2. 

Br. 2^9, 270. 

Mrich. 18, 30. 

Dham. 3. 50. 

Pr. 84. Br. 
166, 219. 
Pr.lHi; 126.1 
Bx; 216. 
Pr. 84, Br. 
63,66. 
Pr. 808. 
Pr. 44. 
Pr. 91. 
Miichh. 3,126. 
Pr. 19. 
yar.L29. Lass. 
293. Yikr. 46. 
Sb*. ind. 244. 

Br. 167, 163. 
Var. i. 27. 

Dbam. 62. \ 
Var. i. 27. / 
Mrich. 94 f. 
Br. 131. 
Br. 199. 
Mnch. 14, 96, 
116, 141, Var. 
iv. 32. Br. 178, 
164 f. 
Pr. 303. 
Pr. 83, 36, 
38, 41. 
Dham. 13. 
Dham 46. 
Dham. 47. 
Dham. 1. 
Br. 169, 231,\ 
238. j 

Br. 168,236,) 
262, 270. ] 
Br. 126, 198,\ 
267, 298. ) 

Br. 7, 36, 70. 

Dham. 23. 
Br. 10. CI. 2. 
Br. 199. 

Br. 293. 



^n^ 



) 



nivfitta 

vfishabha 

tfina 

ghfita 

prahihyami 

tmfiti 

mritiika 

fitu 

kfitanta 

] 
) 

gfihinttva 

grihs 

artham 

aarva 

purva 

atraha 
dtrgha 

marga 

iaarga^ 
\niaarga 

avarga 

varga 

durga 

nirgama 



aamvafia 

nivatta 

uaabha 

tina 

ghata 

pucehiaaSmi 

pavtua 

vuddha 
vu4dhd 
lntd4h^ 

auti 

mattiha 
vtu 



g: 



gaha 
Kara 



gharofii 



giht 
attham 
aabba 
pubbm 

ataa 
digha 

tnagga 

aagga 

niaagga 

aagga 

9agga 

dugga 

niggatna 



nivutta 

vuaaha 

tuna 

gkia 

putaiaaam 

pauaa 

bu44^ 
viddha 
vaddha 



maffid 

ridu 

hayaaUa 

ghala^ghara 
gihoy haraa 

gharint 

gharinittana 

giha (house) 
attham 
aabba^ aavpa 
pubba, pmva 

alaa 
diha 

magga 

[aagga 
Xu^aagga 

aagga 

vagga 

dugga 

niggama 



happened. 



ceased. 

hull. 

grass. 

ffhee. 

1 shall ask. 




recollection. 

earth. 

season. 

fate. 

I house. 

wife. 

/state of a 
( wife. 

householder. 

meaning. 

aU. 

first. 

head, 
long. 

road. 

section. 

nature. 

heayen. 

class. 

inaccessihle. 
(going ont 
\ (nonn). 
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COHFABATIYE TABLE 



BBFBRBKCBS. 


HAHBKBIT. 


qIthI. 


PALT. 


PRAKKIT. 


BNGFLI8S. 


Br. 66, 76,) 
178, 276. 
Pr. 184. 


garhha 




gahbha 


igahbka \ 
\gabhbka j 


womb. 


Pr. 34. 


nirghotha 




nigghoBQ 


nighghoaa 


flonnd. 


Pr. 33. Br. 69, 
87, 198. 288. 


\ardha 






addha 


half. 


Pr.48. Br.267, 


dharma 

i 






• 




298. Bur. and 




dhamma 


dhamma 


rightooiiflBeM 


Law. 166. 










Br. 94. 


karma 




kamma 


kamma 


work. 


Dham. 43. 


(karmakar0 
{eharmakara 




kawunakata 

kammara 

ehammakara 


> ehammara 


Iblaoksmitli ; 

(leather cntter 

• 


Br. 64, 72, 94. 


mrmana 




nimmSna 


nimmana 


CODfltniCtlt>IL 


Br, 7. 


(eharmaehai' 
\ ahuh 






ehammaehoA 
kkhu ] 


leather-eyed. 


Br. 246. 


^kwyna 




k^Htma 


Mttmma 


tortoise. 


Pr. 126. 


avatirna 




otitma 


awitnma 


descended. 


Br. 200. 


uttlrni 




tfttinna 


utttna 


crossed. 


Pr. 46, 48. 


tarkayami 




takkmi 


takkemi 


I reason. 


Pr. 12, 48. \ 
Br. 288, 245.) 


harna 




kanna 


wwM^w^^^^^ 


ear. 


Br. 200. 


$ampurna 




aampwma 


aamptnma 


fhll. 


Br. 298. 


parna 




panna 


panna 


feather. 


Br. 264. 


Tamraparf^t 


. 


Tambapanni 


Tambavannl 


Cejlon. 


Br. 142, 198. 
Bur.&IiB. 166k 


varfia 




wanna 


•«9~ 


colour. 


Br. 291. 


ttwarna 




iau/wnma, ) 
\aonna ] 


auvanna 


gold. 


Br. 


udglrna 






^•••W v7#VWV 


Yomited. 


Br. 240, 243. 


htrQa 




kinna 


kinna 


crowded. 


Br. 147, 200 J 
278. ] 


ehurna 




ehunna 


ehttnna 


crushed. 


Br. 267. 


nirvana 




nibhSna 


niwana 


extinddon. 


Br. 209, 289,\ 
307. j 


kJrtti 




kitti 


kiUi 


renown. 


Br. 198, 278. 


marttanda 






mattanda 


the son. 


Br. 129, 198,\ 
287. 1 


nirvighna 




nihhigga < 


nivviggha \ 
nivvighgha 
niwigghgha ) 


|withont oh- 
\ stacles. 


Br. 241. 
Br. 154. 


nifjhara 
nirvahana 




nijihara 
nwbakana 


nijjkara 
nivvahar^ 


a cascade, 
effecting. 


Br. 163 ff. 


duryaiah 




> 


dujjaaa 


bad repute. 


Br. 86, 179. 


dofpa 




dappa 


dappa 


pride. 


Br. 216. 


upasarpmnah 




upaaappaana 


uvaaappamha 


we approach. 


Br. 6, 179. 


kandarpa 






kandappa 


(the god of 
{ love, 
a mirror. 


Br. 129, 194. 


darpana 




dappana 


dappm^ 


Br. 142, 178. 


karpura 




kappura 


kappura 


camphor. 


Br. 221. 


karpaaa 




kappaaa 


kappaaa 


cotton. 


Br. 218. 


paraapara 






paroppara 


mutual. 


Br. 289. 


kurpara 




kappara 


kuppara 


elbow, knee. 


Br. 236. 


karkara 






kakkara 


limestone. 


Br. 239. 


aarkara 




aakkhara 


aakkara 


myel. 
date tree. 


S'ak. 26. 


kharjvra 




khqifurt 


khajjura 


Br. 240. 


AvpT liMv9rvC^ 




kaddatna 




mud. 



OF PILI AND PKAKl^IT WORDS. 
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BHFBBBirOBS. 


tANSXIUT. 


gIthI. 


PALI. 


pbIk^ut. 


XirOT.TRH. 


Br. 243. 


paryatta 




paUattha 


paUattha 


thrown down 


Br. 208. 


mrlutja 






nilluna 


cnt. 


Pr.l44. Br.62. 
Pr. 16,48. \ 
Dham. 56. j 


durktbha 




duUahha 
samappita 


duUahtk 
tamappida 


difflcnlt to 

obtain. 

entnuted. 


Br. 178. 


muhurta 




muhiUta 


muhutta 


momoit. 


Br. 136, 215. 


varta 




vatia 


wUta 


intelligence. 
|a band of 
\ trayellers. 


Br. 242, 266,\ 
147. j 


tartha 




sattha 


sattha 


Br. 198. 


ihrtha 




tUtha 


tittha 


fplaoe of phil- 
\ grimage. 












Br. 234. 


sammarda 






tamnutdda 


1 friction. 


Br. 265, 267. 


vimarda 






vimadda 


Br. 181, 194. 


parvata 




pabbata 


pavvada 


monntain. 


Br. 179. 


Parvatt 




Habbatl 


TMadi 


Pirvatl. 


Br. 113, Pr.\ 
114, 137. j 


« 
orya 




ariya, ayya 


ajja 


respectable 
person, 
cfeansed. 


Br. 94. 


Hmmairjita 




tammajjUa 


tamajfida 


Br. 209. 


garjita 




gajjita 


gajjida 


thundered. 


CI. 19. Br. 73. 


ehandra 




9w999Ww^^f%w 


ehanda 


moon. 


Br.36,130f,] 












148, 299. 


granthi 




ganfhi 


ganfhi 


a knot* 


CUmg\ 27. ) 












Br. 113, 144, 
223. Mrichh. 
72. Var. y. 35. 


bhratOy \ 
bhrutut f 




bhata 


ibhadaj bhaa, 
{bhaduno 


) brother (nom. 
j and gen.). 


Br. 238. 


graha 




gaha 


gaha 


takinff. 
quickly. 


Br. 308. 


dighra 




stgha 


•iggha 


Br. 149. 


yatra 




yatra 


jatta 


journey. 


Br. 34, 52. 


ehitra 




ehitta, ehitra 


ehitta 


yariegated. 


Br. 8, 53, 69,\ 
86, 98, 267. j 


gotra 




gotta 


gotta 


family, clan. 
(A kind of 
( arrow. 


Br. 86. 


Inhurapra 




khurappd 


khurappa 


Pr. 122. 


bhadra 




(bhadda, \ 
[bhadra f 




good. 


Br. 145, 198. 


tatkaia 




tdkkala 


takkaia 


that time. 


Br. 86, 98. \ 
Pr.10,21. } 


tahatra 




sahaaaa 


tahataa 


a thousand. 


Br. 121. 


vaktra 




vatta 


vakka 


mouth. 


Pr. 140. 


vakra 




vanka 


pakka 


crooked. 


Pr. 14. 


ehakra 




ehakka 


ehakka 


wheeL 


Br. 20, 120, ) 
198, 245. 
Pr. 16. 


ehakravartti 




cakkavatti 


(ehakkavaffi 
\ehakkavatti . 


emperor. 


Br. 198. \ 
Dham. 59. j 


iroUu 




tota 


tota, 8otta 


stream. 


Br. 6, 71, 293. 


\paira ] 
• patra J 










CI. 52. Bur. & 
Las. 165. 




patta 


patta 


leaf, yessel. 


Br. 132. 


ad$nagrl 




mmaggt 


tamagg 


implements. ^ 


Br. 87, 243. ] 
B. & Lu. 85. j 


ratra, ratri 




rattOj ratti 


rattOf ranti 


night. 


Br. 67, 75. 


nttra 




netta ^ 


netta 


eye. 


B.& Las. 91.1 
Br. 24, 247. j 


mitra 




mitta 


mitta 


friend. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 















BBFBBKNCBS. 


8AM8K.BIT. 


OATHA. 


PALI. 


PBAK^IT. 


■NOLI8B. 


Br. 35, 66, 76. 


matra 




matia 


metta 


measiire. 


Br. 270. 


bhrukufi 






bhiufi 


frown. 


Br. 71, 182. 


bhru 




bhu 


bhu 


eyebrow. 


Br. 209. 


mantra 




mania 


manta 


advice. 


Br. 221. 


yantra 




ganta 


yantra 


an engine. 


Br. 20. 


abkra 




abbha 


abhbha 


dond. 


Br. 221, 267. 


sutra 




mttta 


9utta 


thread. 


Pr.21. Br.l66, 
167,174,297. 


\putra 




putta 


putta 


son. 


Pr. 65. 


Joffrai 




jagaram 


jagganta 


waking. 


Pr. 45. 


proffhunatya 




pahunassa 


poAlllUMM 


guest CgesL 
a tear, (jnng.^ 
tiger (gen. s.) 


Br. 166, 279. 


aim 




astu 


a9u 


Br. 26. CI. 61. 


vf/liffhra$ya 




vyagghana 


vaghghasta 


Br. 267. 


krodha 




kodha 


kodha 


anger, 
valour. 


Br. 113, 126. 


vikrama 




vikkama 


vikkama 


Br. 67,88,113. 


parakrama 




parakkama 


(parakkamma 
{parakkama 


[valour. 


Br. 65, 113. 


vibhrama 




vibbhama 


vibbhama 


flurry. 


B.&Lafl. 166. 


nigraha 




niggaha 


niggaha 


controL 


Br. 64. 


pariirama 




parissama 


parinama 


toil. 


Br.21,113,276 


misra 




mu9a 


mista 


mixed. 


Br. 278. 


viirtma 




vistama 


visMona 


rest. 


Br. 94. 


grama 




gama 


gama 


village. 


Br.279.Dli.44. 


prdna 




plana 


pana 


life, • 


Br. 294. 


adri 




addi 


addi 


a mountain. 


Br. 189, 202,\ 
237, 290. f 


Bomudra 




samudda 


samudda 


the ocean. 


Br. 220, 223,\ 
267. f 


nidra 




nidda 


nidda 


sleep. 


Br. 166. 


daridra 




dalidda 


(daridda, 
\dolidda 


{poor. 


Br. 297. 


Rfidra 




Sudda 


Jtudda 


Budra. 


Br. 142. 


mudra 




mmdda 


www WWW^'^^'^^ 


aseaL 


T)haTn 24. ) 
Var. iii. 8. j 


• 




• 




« 


prtffam 




piyam 




dear. 


Br. 48. Pr. J 






f « 


y 




13,46, 119. [ 
Clough, 26. ) 


agni 




[agg% 
{aggini, gini 


jaggi 


fire. 


Br. 218. 


bttdhna 






buddha 


bottom. 


Dham. 25. \ 
Var. iii. 2. f 


nagna 




nagga 


nagga 


naked. 


Br. 82,126,130 


bhagna 




bhagga 


bhagga 


broken. 


Br. 137. 
Br. 293. 


vijriana 
Jnana 




vinnana 


vinnana 
jana 


jknowledge. 


Br. 227. 


qfna 




anOf anna 


aniM 


command. 


Br.168,176. \ 
8tf.ind.255. 


mutha 




«tin£ia, ttmAa 


isuna^ ttuid 
\ wnka 


)daughter-in- 
j law. 


Br. 281. 


patnmam 




patantnam 


padtnam 


of wives. 


B. &LaB. 166. 


jnatam 




natam 


natam 


known. 


Br. 36,80, 145. 


harya 




kariya 


kajja 


work. 


Bur. 68, 167.\ 
Pr. 46. / 


rajga 




r<yja 


rqjja 


kingdom. 


Dh. 44, CI. 10. 


\vidga, 
javidga 




vijfdy 


9ijja 


knowledge. 


Br. 86, 202. 


• 


aviga 


avij^a 


ignorance. 


Dham. 62. 


madhya 




m({ffha 


mqifha 


middle. 



OP PALI AKD PRAKRIT WORDS. 



SI 



) 



'■] 



Bham. 83. 
Br. 362,264 
Pr. 137. 
! Mahar.182. 

Br. 60. Liv 

204. 

Br. 136. 

Br.l31,269. \ 

Pr. 32, 65, I 

114,134,144 I 

Dham. 58. ) 

Br.l26. Fr.32.1 udyana 

Br. 147, 262. I nira^adya 



SAITOKBIT. 



dhydnam 
vidyadhara 

indytU 
vaidyaiva 



adya 



OATHA. 



f^idyu 



Br. 147. 



1 



vadyat \ 
vadyamana j 
^udbhidyamana 
^nibadht/amdtM 

Br. 68, 169.j| yindhya 









181, 198. 
Cloogh, 37. 

Br. 226. 

Br. 246. 
Br. 144. 160 
Br, 135. 
Kam. 3. Var. 
ii. Tiii. 25, etc. 
Br. 185 ff. 
Br. 69. 
Br. 121. 
Br. 20, 105. 
Br. 168, 180, 
216 f. 
Br. 105. 



) 



Br. 71. 
Dham. 3, 24.) 
Var. iii. 27- / 



Br.20, 100,182 
B. & r.a«- 167. 
Br. 181, 198, 
278, 291. 

Br. 98, 147- 

Var.i- 15,28.^1 ^^chika 
iii. 41. I 



bandhya 

bandhylbhuta 

adhyavasyu 

^yodhya 

sandhya 

> upadhyaya 

nidhyayantt 
apctradhyati 
^dbvasa 

yuddha 

ytfiyaU 
pratyusha 

■pan^iiy^ 
pretya 

8€itya 
kritya 

nitya 
rathya 



Dbam. 55,74. 
Br. 6, ^2. 
Br. 287. 
Br. 6, 53- 
Var. iii- 18. 
Br. 242. 
Vikr- 9 



voir. XI' 



paiehai 

paiehima 

adeharya 

aaeharya 



PALI. 



jhanam 

vejjatta 

uyyat%a 
niravajja 

vajjamana 

ubbhipatnana 
nibajljhafnana 

Vinjha 
vanjha 



ittuiKi^JT. 



Htnjha 

[upajjhaya 
\upajjha 

aparajjhatx 



JMiJadi _ 

paehehusa 

pandiehcha 



mj^» jujjha 

yt^'ati 

paehehu9€i 

pan^icheha 

peeheha 

sacheha taeheha 

kicheha kieheha 

nieheha 
raehehhS. 

viehehhiiga 

pa€hehhn 

paehehima 

achchhera 

achehhariya { 



jharuun 
v^jahara 

vyju, vtffult 
vfjjattofta 

ajja 

ujjana 
niravajfa 

vajfanta 

ubbhijjanta 
nivajhjhanta 

Vinjha 

vanjf^hibhuda 

ajhjhaviuia 

Aqjfha 

tanjha 

uvaffhSa ^ 
uajjhaOy cjhBa 

nijjhaantt 
aparajjhat 
iajfh€tM 



BNGIJ8R. 



niehcha 

(raehehhSf 
\rattha 

{vichchuOf 
vinehua 

pachehha 

paehehhima 
(aehehhera 
\aeheharia 
aeheharia 
achehharia 



contemplation 
a sort of daity. 

lightning. 

(profession of 
a physician. 

to-day. 

a garden, 
blameless. 

sounding. 

being split. 

being stopped 
iVindliya 
n moantains. 
(barren 
\ woman. 

become 
barren, 
haying striven 

Ayodhyfi. 

erening. 

religious 
teacher. 

meditating, 
he offends, 
fear. 

battle. 

it is proper. 

morning. 

learning. 

after death. 

tme. 
duty. 

continiial. 



) 



{ 



I 



lU 



See ahove, p. 17, note 18. 



road, 
scorpion. 

after, 
west. 
IwondeHiil. 

jwonderftil. 
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GOMPAEATIYE TABLE 



BEFEBENCBB. 


BAlTBKRrr. 


OATHA. 


FAU. 


PBAX&IT. 


BKOLISH. 


Br. 87. 


niichita 




niehehhita 


niehehhida 


ascertained. 


Br. 218. 


apaaraaah 




aehehhara 


aehehharaum 


nymphs. 


Br. 202. 


apsmrobhil^ 




aehchharahi 


aehehharahim 


by nymphs. 


Br. 48, 64, ) 
144. Pr. 47, } 
118. ) 


tuti, astu 




atthi, atthu 


atthi, atthu 


ris; let there 
\ be. 


Pr. 20, 47. 


nasti 




rfatthi 


n&tthi 


is not. 


Br. 122. 


VMttmi 




vatthuni 


wftthuni 


thing (loe.). 


Br. 164. 
Br. 164, 191. 


avMtambha 
vistarena 




vittharena 


avatthamha 
vittharma 


stoppage, 
(dimuion 
\ (instr.). 


Br. 238, 243. 


vittaranti 




vittharanti 


vittharanti 


they spread. 


Pr. 19. 


masta^ni 




matthakani 


matthaa'im 


heads. 


Br. 76, 238. \ 
Pr. 84. j 


stana 




thana 


thana 


breast. 


Br. 49, 76. 


stanita 




thaniia 


thanida 


sounded. 


Dham. 65. ) 












Br. 168. Pr. } 


hatta 




hattha 


hattha 


hand. 


26, 36, 110. ) 












Clough, 29. \ 
Br. 266. / 


haaii 




hatthi 


hatthi 


elephant. 


Pr. 12.Br.278. 


tthala 




ihala 


thala 


gronnd. 


Dham. 65, ) 












Br. 71,66, 5 


$thana 




fhana 


thana 


place. 


278, 294. ) 












Br. 164. 


9U9thana 






auffana 


a good place. 


Br. 131. 


$thanattha 




fhSnaftha 


thanattha 


(standing in 
\ the place. 


Br. 220. 


adhishfhana 




adhiffhSna 


ahiththana 


support 


Br. 164, 178.\ 
220. j 


tthita 




fhita 


fthida, thida, 
\fida 


jstandiog. 


Br. 167. 


prasthita 




pafthita 


patthida 


proceeded, 
deportare. 


Br. 238. 


pratthana 




padhana 


ppaththana 


Br. 97. 


anushfhita 




anu^hita 


anuththida 


practised. 


Br. 209, 263. 


adhi$hfhita 




adhitfhita 


iahiftia 
{adhithida 


goyemed. 


Br. 199. 


upasthita 




tipa^hita 


uva(hthida 


aniyed. 


Dham. 27. ) 
Var, iii. 11. j 


atthi 




atthi 


atthi 


a bone. 


Br.220. 


wastha 




avattha 


avattha 


condition. 


Br. 293. 


sthira 




thira 


thira 


firm. 


Br. 164. 


austhita 




autthita 


autthida 


well placed, 
placed. 


Br. 217. 218. 


(aamathita 
{utthita 




aanfhita 


aanthia 


A^m • mm A ■ W ^ \^ • 




utthita 


udida 


risen. 


Br. 198, 268,\ 
296. j 


A^aatya 






Agatthi 


Tname of a 
I lishi. 


Br. 62. 


Pulaatya 






JPUlattha 


apropername. 


Var. 1. 20. i 
m. 20. j 


puataka 




potthaka 


potthaa 


book. 


Br. 236. 


praatara 






patthara 


a stone. 


Dham.9.Var.\ 
iii.27. Br.96.j 


mfityu 




maehehu 


(tnaeheha ) 
\ (mortal) ) 


death. 


Br. 112, 150, 


) 










163, 310. Pr. 


> vataa 




vaehehha 


vaehehha 


a child. 


36. Dham. 60. 


) 










Srf. 249(mdex) 


vataala 


1 


vachehhala 


affectionate. 
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BBFERBNCB8. 


fiANBKBIT. 


GATHA. 


PALI. 


PBAK^rr. 


ENGLISH. 


Pr. 35. 


vattalya 






vaekekkattana 


affectioii. 


Dh.28.Br.l96. 


nuUsya ^^^ 




maehchka 


maehekka 


a fish. 


Br. 228. 


mdffAraih 




uggarehi 


uggarekifk 


Tomitings. 


Br. 182. 


udffhafana 




ugghafana 


uggkaffana 


opening. 


Br. 126. \ 
Stf. 236. / 


grlthma 




gimha 


gimka 


hot season. 


Dham. 41. 


tuthnxm 




tunhl 


tunktm 


silent. 


Br. 48. Bur. \ 
& Lbs. 166. / 


iuhmfi 




{usmoj uiutna 


\umka 


heat. 


Dham. 59, 61. 


tfishna 




tonka, tasitta 


tanks 


tlurst. 


Br. 125, 135. 


(uthna, 
{anuthna 




ynka 


unka, unna 


hot. 


Stf. 233. 






anunka 


not hot. 


Dham. 16. \ 
Br. 141. / 


kfithna 




kanka 
(pakkuma, 


ka^koy^^f ) 
kUana > 

] ( 


black, 
with long 


Br. 67, 125. 


paiethmala 




Ipamka 


ypamkaia { 


eyelashes, or 
filaments. 








[ (eyelash). 


) ( 


Pr. 187. 


vismojfa 




vimkaga 


vimkaa 


astonishment. 


Pr. 47, 124. 
S». 238. 


jyotma 




jitnha 


j'tmkS 


light. 


jyautmH 






Jaunka 


lustrous. 


Br. 231, 245. 


khadga 




kkagga 


kkagga 


sword. 


Pr. 38, 37, 46. 


jalpm 




jappa 


Jappa 


chatter. 


Br. 265, 278. 


kalpa 




kappa 


kappa 


wish. 


Br. 266. 


analpa 




anappa 


anappa 


not little. 


Br. 158, 167. 


valkala 




vakkkala 


vakkala 


bark. 


Var. iii. 29. 
MrL54.Bh.71 


Ipmhkara 




pokkkara 


pokkkara 


pond. 


Br. 234. 


jntshkala 






pukkala 


(exoellenty 
\ much. 


Mrich. 18, 21. 


iuthka 




tukkka 


(tukkka, \ 
\4itkkka j 


dry. 


Br. 54, 80. 


thuhkara 




dukkara 


dukkara 


difficult. 


Br. 202. 


anugraha 




anuggoka 


anuggaka 


kindness. 


Br. 34, 82. 


panigrahana 




pamggakana 


paniggakana 


|hand -taking, 
\ marriaffe. 
hand -taking. 


Br. 246. 


haatagrnha 




kattkaggaka 


kattkaggaka 


Br. 86. 


namagrahMfia 




ndmaggakofsa 


nSmaggakana 


name-taking. 


• 

Br. 20. 


S^ankaraprm" 


• 




Sankarappa^ 


S'ankaras' 


aada 






soda 


fayour. 


Br. 198. 


prtuara ] 






pabkappasara 


rdiffiiHion of 
( rolendour. 
|diffQBionof,or 
1 from,the side. 


Br. 10. 


par^vapra- \ 
tara j 






patappqptara 


Dham. 29. ) 
VaT.m.32."«j 


aimanmayam 




amkamagam 


. • • stony. 


Br. 279. 


nithkaruna 




nikkaruna 


nikkaruna merciless. 



lu Xhe form mackekka is also giyen as correct Sanskrit in Wilson's Dictionary, as well 
as by Bohtlingk and Both ; but it may haye been introduced from Prakpt. 

'^* Mr. Ghilders regards umka as a doubtftil Pili form. 

i" See p. 15, note 17, aboye. JTa^Aa means in Prakrit the God Krishna. 

"• The rule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of $kma and tma, and 
does not mention dma. 
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COMPARATITE TABUB 



KBFmillNOES. 


eAKBXBIT. 


oIthI. 


pZli. 


FBlxmiT. 


■HGXJBH. 


Br. 156, 281. 


) 






(vappha^ \ 




Var. iii. 85.38. 


> fPOf Ami 




lappa 


Ivappha, J 


nuHsture. 


LajBsen, 209. 


) 






(vaha ) 




Var. iii. 35. 


) 










Br. 293. 


yputhtw 




puppha 


puppha 


flower. 


Dhani. 10. 


) 










Br. 285. 


nfitya 






na^a 


dBBdn^. 


Br.247.Ea. 27. 


njitya 




nacheha 


naeheha 


daucing. 


Br. 147. 


njrityat 




inaeheham \ 
\naehehanto ) 


nachehanta 


\ (p«t.V. 


Br. 248. 


nartitum 




n<iehehitum 


naehehidum 


to dance. 


Br. 242. \ 
Pr. 12, 38. j 


iphurat 




iphuram ) 
'^huranta ) 


phuranta 


throbbing. 


Br. 209. 


vUphurita 




im ' 


vipphuria 


quiyered. 


Br. 235. 


visphuranH 






vipphuranti 


quiTcr. 


Br.235. Pr.I3. 


tphuliftffa 




phidinga 


pphtUinga 


a spark. 


Br. 242. 


9mMphufita 






mmpphM4(d€ 


bloasomed. 


Br. 204. 


iphara 






phara 


quiyering. 


Br. 218. 


agpMlya 






appMUia 


haying touch- 


Br. 202. 


iiparia 
[paritparia 




phaua 


phamta 


touch, [ed. 






paripphamsa 


touch. 


Br. 310« 


paritymnd^ 






paripphanda 


dropping. 


Br. 245. 


utprerita 






upphirida 


sent up. 


Br. 262. 


pariipkuranti 






paripphurmUi 


they ooiyer. 
crystal. 


Pr. 10. 


iphaiika 




phalika 




Br. 195, 268. 


skandha 




khandha 


khandha 


shoulder. 


Var. iiu 14, \ 
50. M|ich.40.1 


ttambha 




thambha 


khambha 


apost. 


Br. 158. ) 
Srf. 254. i 


ivairu 




iotsu 


tdniey toiu 


^mother-in- 
law. 


Br. 158. 


ivairw^m 




tauunam 


iSsu^m 


(of motheri- 
( in-law. 


Br. 156» 163,\ 
303. j 


ivaiufn 




tasura 


tatura 


father-in-law 


Br. 142, 209,1 
292. j 


pakva 




pakka 


pakka, pikka 


mature. 


Br. 143, 263. 


jvala 




Jala 


Jala 


flazne. 


Br. 235. 


pra/valanti 




pajjalanti 


ptiiJalanti 


they bom. 


Pr. 119. 


prqjvalaya 




pajjaUhi 


pqffoUhi 


(bum (MMMi 
1 imp^rativf). 


Br. 48. 


jvaldli 






Jaiaii 


f 


Br. 218. 215. 


tvaminl 




t&minJ 


aamini 


nustreeB. 


Br. 216. 


tvarita 




turita 


turia 


quick. 


Pr. 48. 


tattva 






tatta 


truth. 


Br. 238. 


etiva 




atta 


ana 


horse. 


Br. 147. 


tvachha 






taehehha 


dear. 


Br. 6. 


dvidhd 




idvidhoy \ 
{dvedha j 


dudkd 


in two ways. 


Br. 168. 


Jihva 




jivhd 


jtha 


toBfue. 
garland. 


Br. 203. 


tnalya 




malya 


malla 


Pr. 48. 


punya 




pmna 


ptmna 


merit. 


Br.200.Pr.46. 


iunya 




tunna 


nmo, 9unua 


empty. 


Bur. & Lass.) 
166. / 


aranya 




aranna 


aranna 


forest 


Clough, 36. \ 
Var. X. 10. f 


kanya 




kanna 


kimja 


a girl. 
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SBfBBEKCBS. 


flAirSKBIT. 


oItha. 


PALI. 


pbIk^xt. 


BNOLTSH. 


Br. 247. 


nadthrita 




tadrkata 


Moddtkada 


sweetened. 


Br. 230, 244. 


divya 




dibba 


diwa 


diyine. 


Br. 22, 64, \ 
144, 162. / 


yogya 




yogya 


jm» 


fit. 


Br. 72, 86, \ 
100, 106. i 


iiahya 




sisaa 


titta 


disciple. 


Br. 100, 120,/ 
139, 229. ( 


anyOjOnyatha 




anna 


anna. 


other, other- 


anyata^ 




annatha 


annado 


wise, etc. 


Br. 276. 


kamsya 




kanaa 


kamaa 


bell metal. 


Br. 132. f 
Raaar. 17. \ 


palyanka 
paryanka 




pallanka \ 
pariyanka ] 


pallanka 


bed. 


Br. 166. 


salya 




aalla 


aalla 


dart. 


Br. 68,76,246. 


tiryak 




tiriyam 


tiriehekha 


oblique. 


Pr.66.Dham.\ 
6, 66. f 


iupt&y yupta 




tttttUy ffutta 


auttOy yutta 


/asleep, pro- 
\ tected. 


Plr. 21,46,114. 


prnpta 




patta 


patta 


obtained. 


Br. 279. 


vidhvamaana 




viddhamaana 


(vidAdhaS^ 
\ aana 


1 destruction. 


Br. 198, 269. 


vilupia 




vilutta 


vilutta 


disappeared. 


Br. 240. 


viHpim 




vilitta 


vilidda 


smeared. 


Dham. 64. 


tapta 




tdtta 


tatta 


burnt. 


Br. 218, 246. 


kahipta 




khitta 


khitta 


thrown. 


Clongh, 89. 


tripH 




titti 


titti 


satia&ction. 


Br. 76,164, 198 


(iomwtpatti 
\utp«mna 




•amuppatti 
uppanna 


aamuppatti 
uppanna 


birth, 
bom. 


Br. 243. 


aamuipoakita 




iomupponta 


aamuppoaida 


cherished. 


Br. 217, 


utkahipya 




ukkhippa 


Whiti, [ 


having thrown 
upwards. 


Br. 228. 


janma 






jamma 


burth. 


Br. 236. 


pippala 




pipphaia 


pJpala 


ficns Indioa. 


Br. 198. 


Hkta 




Htia 


aitta 


sprinkled. 


Br. 227. 


■^WvV V W^P%0lT^«v 




vattukama 


vattukama 


/wishing to 
I speak. 


Br. 113, 180. 


punarukti 




punarutti 


punamtti 


repetition. 


Dham. 64. 


bhukU 




bhutta 


bhutta 


eaten. 


Var. iii. 1. 


bhakttk 




bhatta 


bhatta 


/rice boiled or 
\ in husk. 


Br. 195, 227,/ 
264, 298. \ 


mukta \ 
mauktika f 




mutta 


(motOf mutta 
(mottia 


jpeaiL 


Cloutfh, 39. ( 
Var. lu. 1. ( 


yukti 




yutti 


jutU 


propriety. 


mukti 




mutti 


mutti 


redemption. 


Pr. 36. 91. Br. 


\ 










10, 24, 168, 


mukU 




mutta 


mukka 


freed. 


170, 196, 231. 


/ 










Br. 86,98,141. 


yukttk 




yutta 


jutta 


fit 


Br. 67, 204. 


rakta 




ratta 


ratta 


red, blood. 


Br. 76. 


takta 




iatta 


aatta 


attached. 


MricUi. 120.) 
Var. iii. 29. j 


kshetra 




khetta 


khetta 


field. 


Br. 87. 


abhiyoktum 




dbhiyunjitum 


abhiftfffidum 


toaoeose. 


Br. 76, 238, 


\ 










242, 269, 294. 


akihi 


aehehhi, akkhi 


achehhi 


eje. 


Pr. 46. 










Br. 307. 


akshi 




akkhi 


eye. 
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COMPAEATIYE TABUS 



BSFBBENCES. 


8AN8X&IT. 


GATHA. 


PALI. 


PRAKRIT. 


BNOLISK. 


Br. 238, 244,\ 
259. f 


vakshaJ^thala 






fvaehehha- \ 
\ ttkala ] 


Iveast 


Br. 199, 134,\ 
294.Pr. 11,41/ 


Zakshmt 




Lakkht 


(Laehht, \ 
[Zaehehht f 


g^desBof 
fortaoe. 


Br. 113. 


yashii 




ya^fhi, latfhi 


laehehht 


a club. 


Br. 76, 243. 


vikthobha 




vikkhobha 


vichchhoha 


agitatioii. 


Br. 49, 93. \ 
Pr. 10, 35. / 


prekihawa 




fpekkhaaw, ) 
(pekkha ) 


pekkha 


look (thoa). 


Br. 68, Pr.21. 


prektJiotva 






peehehha 


look (then). 


Br. 220. 


prekshya 




pekkhiya 


oekkhia 


faaYing looked 


Br. 48, 198, ) 
226. / 


prdktKalana 






pakkKalana 


washing. 


Pr. 36, 124. 


prak»halitatn 




pakkhalitam 


paehehaliam 


washed. 


Br. 139. 


avakshipami 




okkhipami 


avakkhivami 


I distract 


Br. 202, 221,\ 
250. / 


fiktha 




ikka, aehehha 


rikkha 


a bear. 


Pr. 19. 


n%k$h%pyant€ 




nikhiptyanti 


nikhkhipyanti 


are thrown 


Br. 92. 


lakahya 






lakkha 


a marL [out. 


Br. 67, 77, 86\ 
CI. 61. Pr. 46/ 


kshatriya 




khattiya 


khattia 


akshatriys. 


Br. 199. 


laksha 




lakkha 


lakkha 


100,000. 


Br. 48,69,71.) 
Pr. 84. / 


khana 




khana^ehhana 


khana 


fa moment) 
(fesdral. 


Clougbi. 38. 


kshamd 




khama 


khama 


pardon. 


Bar. & La88.\ 
166. Br. 112./ 


lakshana 




lakkhana 


lakkhana 


a mark. 


Br. 180. 


kihtna 




khtna 


ihtna 


decayed. 


Br. 86, 141, \ 
266. / 


pakiha 




pakkha 


pakkha 


ode, wing. 


Br. 20, 52. \ 
Pr. 19. / 


rakthata 




rakkhata 


rakkhaaa 


aKakshflsa. 


Br. 52. 


rakiha 




rakkha 


rakkha 


deliTonnoe. 


Pr. 19. 


rakahitva 




rakkhitva 


rakkhia 


/haying de- 
( liTeied. 
south. 


Pr. 12, 84. 


dakshina 




dakkhma 


dakkhma 


Br. 249. 


dakthina 




dakkhma 


dahina 


right (side). 


Br. 198. 


sAkihin 




takkht 


takkhi 


witness. 


Br. 290. 


kshtra 




khtra 


khtra 


milk. 


Br. 221. 


kihauma 




khoma 


khoma 


of linen. 


Br. 121. 


akthara 




dkkhara 


akkhara 


letter. 


Br. 246, 248. 


kaktha 




kaecha 


kakkha 


dde. 


Br. 215. 


ehakshuehah 




ehakkhtmo 


ehakkhuno 


of the eje. 


Br. 103, 165 f. 


iikthita 




sikkhUa 


Ukkhida 


learnt. 


Br. 75. 


vikshepa 




vikkhepa 


vikkheva 


perplexity. 


Bnr.&Lass. ) 
167. / 


moktha 




mokkha 


mokkha 


deliTeranoe. 


Dham. 46. 


kthema 




kh&ma 


khema 


prosperity. 


Dham. 23. 


antarikshe 




antalikkh$ 




atmosphere. 


Br.7,179,234\ 
245.Pr.34,90/ 


dahda 




tadda 


sadda 


sound. 


Br. 66, 121,) 












266. Pr. 10, 5 


mugdha 




muddha 


muddha 


bewildered. 


85, 41. ) 












Br. 76, 194. \ 
Pr. 10, 41. / 


dugdha 






duddha 


milk. 


Br. 290. 


duffdha 




duddha 


duda 


milk. 
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HXFEKBNCES. 


sASBKxrr. 


GATHA. 


Pr. 10. Br. \ 
72, 266. j 


tnigdha 




Pr. 36. 


vidagdha 




Br. 20. 


labdha 




Br. 131. 


lubdha 




Br. 67, 226, ) 






278, 287. 5 


paryanta 




Pr. 134. ) 






Br. 176, 


pranta 


• 


Var. i. 8. 


mayura 




Var. L 7. 


lavana 




Mrichh. 120. 


vfja 




Mricbh. 77. 


vanik 




Mfdchh. 78. 


kayoHha 




Mrich. 296, ) 
151. Lasa. [ 
172, 218. ) 


devcHaya \ 
devakula ] 




Var. iv. 1. 


raj'akula 




Mrichh. 30, \ 
38 f. / 


dyutahara 




^ 


mana 




Tar. Hi. 33. 
Br. 289. ' 


vahni 




Vishnu 






ilaktkna 




^^ 


ttkthna 




Mrichh. 6. 


daridraia 




Var. T. 24. 


haridra 




Tap. ill. 26. 


gartia 




Var. iy. 31. 


malina 




Var. iii. 80. 


mdkBhika 




Variy. 83, 


iduhita 
dhlda 
tdhanavat 




Var.iy. 26. 


1 iabdavat 




Var. iii. 17,19. 


\turya 




Clough, 19. 




Var. iii. 12. 
Mrichh. 18. 


mattaka **• 

•amaata 

iiuti 




Br. 196, 264. 


dukti 




Br. 269, 270, 


lalafa 




Br. 66. 


Dram4a 




Br. 242. ( 
Ly. 372. 


kamaiint \ 
pwAkarinl j 


pa4ini »» 



PALL 



iiniddha 

laddha 
luddha 

pariyanta 

panta 

imayura, 

{mora 

lavanUf lona 

btja 

vanij'a 

k&ya^ha 

devalaya 

rq/akuld 

jutdkara 

inahdna 
\tinana 



} 



sanha 
tikhinaf tinha 
daliddatd 

haiidda 



malina 

makkhika 
duhita 
dhtta ' 
dhanava 



Muriya 

matthaka 
tamattha 
thuti 
Mfttif tippt 

(lalafa, nala^a 
(fern.) 

Damila 



P&AX|LIT. 



I 



iiniddha 

vidaddha 

laddha 

luddha 

peranta 

peranta 

maura 

mora 

lona 

via 

bdnia, vania 

kaathaa 

devala 

raaiila, raula 
judiara 
judiaru 
Judiala 

nhana 

vanhi 

Vinhu 

aamha 

tikkhay timha 

daliddada 
(haladddj 
\haladdi 

ga44a 

{malina, 
mdila 
maehehhia 
dhitdd 
dhJa 
dhanala 
sad^Ua 

malailia 

sujfa, $ura 

matthaa 
tamattha 
thui 
tippi 

\laladafni4ola 
Damida 



I 



pun4ar7kint pudatnt 



ZNOLISa. 

affectionate. 

clever. 

obtained. 

coyetous. 

limit. 

yicinity, 

peacock. 

salt, 
seed. 

merchant, 
kajrasth. 

temple. 

royal race. 

gambler. 

bathing. 

fire. 

Visbnn. 

gentle. 

sharp. 

poverty. 

turmeric. 

hole 

dirty. 

a fly. 

daughter. 

maiden. 

wealthy. 

sounding, 
jhaying a gar- 
\ land. 

sun. 

head. 
aU. 

praise, 
shell. 

forehead. 

|the Drayi^ 
\ country. 

lotus-pond. 



119 This word has been repeated by mistake. See p. 82. 
^^ According to another reading, puthkarint. 
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GATHA. 



PALI. 



Bt. 245. 

Lalitayiflta. ( 
366 f., and | 
n. 2f p. 402. ( 

B. &La8. 99. 
B. &La8. 86. 
B. & Las. 166. 
L7. 163. 



(pedala 



adambhff 
anadeha* i 
ryavanva ) 



Lt. 246. 
Lt. 272. 
Lt. 270. 
Lt. 292. 



puruahah 
amkniah 

• 

manuBhyah 
avalambhate 
alambayata, 
avalambayataf 



aeJiehhainbhl 



olambate 

(' abhontcL ) ..- ... 
\ arabha^ta? }«**««<« 
i\ pratvnpitah ) - ..- 

I prawapanam \\ 
[avaivapanom ? )<wtipflfi«Mii 

LT.292,466.{p^2l1p|--^* 
avaruhya ^^^^•'S 



Lt. 800, 838. 

Pr. 

Br. 68. 

Pr. 44. 
Pr. 84. 
Pr. 126. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 112. 

Lt. 324. 

Br. 20, 88. 

Br. 121. 
Lt. 167. 

Br. 221. 
Lt. 362. 
Br. 36. 
Lt. 148. 

Lt.84,167, 
180, 204. 

Lt.14,186,189 

Lt. 214. 



aambhavayami 
tampadaya- 
mah 



I 



) 



arapayasi 

nirupaydmalt 

alingayami 

(aajfayata, 
\anayata 

dharayoii 

dharayanti 

mantrayathah 

niyamanti \ 
vinethyati f 

uttambhayata 

dariayanti 

/ithilayatni 

nivartayati 

ayanti 

upayanti 

chodayanti 

tthapaya 



{oruhyd 



dhdrmti 

vinenti 

darienti 

nivarteti 
enti 

upenti 

ehodenti 
(athape, | 
Ssthnpehi \ 



vyatta 



aehehhambht 

[lt2| 

puriso 
oka^ 
tnanuaw 
olambati 



obhaaita 



) 



onatnanto 

oruhitva 

oruyha 

aambhtwemi 

aampadema 
aropeai 

falinyayafna, 
alingema 
aajjetha 
aneiha 

{dharayati 
dhareti 
(dharayanti 
\dharenti 
manMha 

vinenti 



dauenti 

nivatteti 
enti 

upenti 

ehodenti 

fhapehi 



PRAKRIT. 



ENGLISH. 



punao 

okaeo 

manuaao 



aambhavemi 
aan^pademha 

aroveti 
niriivemha 

\alinyemi 

aajjeha 
anedha 

Sdharai 

\dharenti 
mantedha 



veaffi clerer. 

(without arrogance, 
or without wonder 
[according to the 
commentary.] Un- 
daunted. [In Pali], 
man. 
leisure, 
man. 
he hangs. 

hang, 
illuminated. 

put to sleep. 

(putting to 
\ sleep. 

bowing down. 

(haTinf de- 
\ scenaed. 
I conjecture. 

weiulfil. 

(thou 

( stretchesi. 
we fix. 

I embrace. 

prepare ye. 
oring ye. 

{thou up- 
boldest. 

they hold. 

ye adTise. 

they restrain. 

he, they, lead, 

or will lead. 

support ye. 

they show. 

I slacken. 

he stops. 

they come, 
fthey ap- 
\ proach. 

they impel. 

place thou. 




ui One of the senses assigned in Wilson's Dictionary to vyakta is ** wise, learned." 

1^ Mr. Cbilders thinks this word is the equiTalent of the Sanskrit astambhtHj ** not 

paralysed with fear." The word << aehambha is well known in Hindi, where it meana 

** astonishment." 
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BmiKSNOM. aAROKAIT. 


oZthI. 


pIu. 


PBAX41XT. 


BNGLISH. 


Lt.228. 


puraifa 


purehi 


pur§M 


» 




fill thou. 


Lt. 90. 




ithfikan 








maoe-bearen. 


Lt. 158, ISl. 


na apt 


n&pi 


napi 






not OTen. 


Lt. 231, 288. 


UstkSpi 


UUhdpi 


tathapi 






neTeriheleti. 


Lt. 421. 


pwMTopi 


pmopi 


(puna pi 
\pmopi 


1 




again, SO. * 


Pr. 19, 39. 
Pr. 89. Br. 94. 


kimapi 




kimpi 


• 
< 


mtmptf inm vt 
Ktmpt 


1 anything. 


Pr. 19, 161. 


kirn iti 




kinti 




hi^ti 


what, 80. 


Pr. 84. 


kaamifm opi 




^CivWv^w ^Pl 


» 


haumpi 


in any. 




ivofnapi 


(tubhyampi ) 
\papampi ) 


tvampi 




V v^HWVvifV w^w 


thon, we, so. 


Pr. PLt.387. 


ay am Hi 


aham H 


aham pi 




imotti 


this, I, 80. 


Br. 198. 


mitratva 








mitrattana 


friendship. 
childhoocL 


Br. 79. 


halatva 








bdUUtat^ 


Lt. 231, 802. 


vidoadbhH^ 


vidubhil^ 


viduhi 






P>y learned 
\ men. 


Br. 87. 






(fnatuuOf 
\manena 


1 


WHt^ff^Jy 


with the mind 


Br. 246, 270. 


sirata 




iiraaoj wiirma 


#fr#94i 


with the head 


Lt. 148, 204. 


nabhoii 


nabhe 


inahhati^ 
ndbhe 


) 




intheheaTen 



NoTB. — ^For the greater part of the words in Table II. pp. 27-29 aboTe, Mr. Ohilden 
knows no PSli eqniTalenti, nor for the following additional words which I haTe noted in 
the Bslaramfiyana and Prasannar&ghaTa, Tiz., iadraty> ** monkeys" (Br. 238), nilukkana 
<« ^bode," nilukkanta ** issued forth" (Br. 266 f.), peUiro " moTing " (Br. 203), hala- 
hatfollava ** whispers" (Br. 150), viio^a^ visaaffanta, viMftanti " deai,*' *< blown," or 
<* blowing (as a flower)," and *<they issue forth," (Br. ). I find in the Br. 221, a 
Terb dhoehOf rendered in the comm. by vahata, ''carry ye,*' b the ECindl d^onoy <^to 
carry a load," and in the Lalita Vistara 261, a noun ota, dew, « Hindi ot, which has 
the same sense. These two words belong to Table II. p. 27, ff. 



TOL. n. 
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Table No. IV. 

The foUomng TahU of orddnah and numerdU wtU show thai in ioms 
eases the Pdli and Prdkfit words are idewtiedl: hut that in most 
eases the Pdli words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the corresponding 
Prcihjit words are. 

In the cases where the PrSlqrit words are omitted, I hare been unable to supply them. 



BBTBRBKCfBB. 


BANSXBrr. 


PAU. 


P&IX^lIT. 


BMOLIBH. 


Dham. 4. Mrichh. 
98. Lassen, 209. 


praihiimdl^ 


pafhamo 


(pathumo, 
\pa4hamo 


first. 


Dham. 6. Mrichh. 69. 


dvitlydfy 


diUiyo 


dudio 


second. 


Dham. 8. Mrichh. 69. 


tfittyah 


tatiyo 


taio 


thixd. 


Dham.86, Bur.&Las.) 
90. Var. Ti. 68. ] 


ehatvaraJ^ 


ehattSro 




fonr. 


Dham. 11. Var. i. 9.\ 
Mrich. 69. / 


ehaturthah 


chatuitho 


(ehoyuttho, \ 
\eha,ut(ho f 


fourth. 


Dham. 14. Mrich. 70. 


panehamah 


panehamo 


panehamo 


fifth. 


Bur. & Las. 87. Las./ 
320.Dham.l6.Mri.70.\ 


that 


eha 


ehha 


six. 


thaahfhah 


ehhaffho 


ehhafiho 


sixth. 


Dham. 18. Mrichh. 71. 


taptamdfy 


tattamo 


sattamo 


seTentli. 


Dham. 21. Mrichh. 72. 


ashtama]^ 


atthamo 


afihamo 


eighth. 


Dham. 23. Mrich. 100 


navamdf^ 


tuwmmo 


navamo 


ninth. 


Dham. 26. Lass. 320. 


daiamah 


daaamo 


datamo 


tenth. 


Dham. 28. Var. ii. 14. 


ehadadan 




earaha 


eleven. 


Dham. 30. Var. ii. 14. 


dvadaian 


(dvadaaa, 
{baroHi 
terata^telaaa , 


\varaha 
teraha 


twelye. 


Dham. 32. Var. ii 14. 


trayodaian 


thirteen. 


Dham. 76. Var. i. 9,| 
and ii. 14. j 


ehaturdaJan 


tehahiddata, 


' 


fourteen. 


Dham. 88. Var iu. 44. 


panehadaian 


paneadaaOf \ 
pannarasa j 


pannaraho 


fifteen. 


Dham. 39. Lass. 320. 


sho^aian 


solasa 


tolaha (f) 
sattaraha {f) 


sixteen. 


Dham. 42. Lass. 320. 


aaptada^an 


tattarata 


seventeen. 


Dham. 46. Lass. 320. 


ashfadasan 


affharoM 


affharaha 


eighteen. 


Dham. 48. 


unavimaati 


ekunaviMti 


. a • 


nineteen. 


Dham. 61. Tiass. 320. 


vinuati 


vUati 


vt$a,i 


twenty. 


Dham. 64, 76. 


ekavimiati 


ekavisati 
dvavUati, \ 


... 


twenty-one. , 


Dham. 66, 76. 


dvapmaati 


bdvitatif 
dvavtaam ) 
tevltatiytevtta 


... 


twenty-two. 


Dham. 69, 76. 


trayomnUaii 


• . • 


twenty-three. 


Dham. 64. 


ehaturvifhiati 


ehatuvhati 


• . • 


twenty-four. 


Dham. 68. 


panehavifMati 


panehavtsati 


... 


twenty-five. 


Dham. 76. 


ahadvimiati 


ehhabblaati 


• • • 


twenty-six. 


Dham. 76. 


ehatvarimiat 


ehattalisam 


• • • 


forty. 
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Table No. V. 

Cimparaik$ lUt of particles and pronouns, etc., in Pdli and Pr&hrit, with 
a few corresponding words in the Odthd dialect. 



BBFBBSNCBS. 


8AN8KBIT. 


oathI. 


PALI. 


PKAX|LIT. 


bnot.tr n. 


Br. 20, 149. 


atha 




atha 


aha 


now. 


01. 74, Br. 282. 


athava 




athava 


adhavd 


or. 


Br.48,ff. CI. 68. 


itaJ^ 




ito, ato 


ido 


hence. 


Br. 20. d. 69. 


iha 




iha, idha 


idha 


here. 


Br. 35,92,121, \ 












139, 167, 169, ( 
178. CL 69. ( 


atra 




ettha 


ettha 


here. 


Pr. 43. ; 










" 


Pr.36. 


atra 






etia 


here. 


Pf. 113,a68f. 


atra 




atra, attha 


attha 


here. 


Pr. 19. 


aii^a 






atto 


here. 


Br. 156. Pr. \ 
119.Cloiigh69.j 


yatra 




yatra, yattha 


jattha 


where. 


Br. 96, 149, 238. 


taira 




tatrOf tattha 


tattha 


there. 


Br. 98, 149. Lt. 
153,191 f. CI. 69. 


\tatra 


tahi 


tahiikf taham 


tahifk 


there. 


Br. 246. 


tada 






tahim 


then. 


Br. 180, 213, \ 




1 ••.•I.—,' \ 








145, 148, 200, ( 
210, 236. Lt. ( 
56, 61, 464. ; 


yatha 


Xjihma,- \ 
[jaha ) 


yathH 


(faha,jah&j ) 
{iahamjadhaj 


as. 


Br. 150. 


yat 




yam 


jadha 


thai. 


fir. 181,210,223. 


tatha 




tatha 


tahU 


80. 


Br. 148, 278. 


tatha 






tadha 


BO. 


Br. 86, 122. 


yataf^ 




yato 


jado 


whence. 


fir. 297. 


yatah 






Jatto 


whence. 


Pr.47. 


tatah 




tato 


tado 


thence. 


Br.88,148.Pr.20. yadi 




yadi 


jadi 


if. 


Br. 70, 229. \ 
Pr. 17, 47. i 


yadi 






Jal 


if. 


Br. 189. 


yadi 






jahtm 


if. 


Br. 77. 


yatheehehham 




[yathicehitam 


jahijjam 


as desired. 


Br. 238. 


yathechehham 




is used.] 


j'ahiehehham 


as desired. 


Br. 34, 97. \ 
Pr. 20, 34. 


katham 




katham 


kaham 


howP 


Br. 92, 154, \ 
163, 167. j 


katkam 






kadham 


how? 


Br. 77. 


katham 






klsa 


how? 


Br. 139, 169. \ 
Pr. 112. f 


kva 


(kahim{LY. 
(262, 283.) 


kuhifhf \ 
kuhnm } 


kahim 


where P 


Pr. 40. CI. 69. 


kva 




(kvOj kutroy \ 
\kuttha ] 


kaha 


where ? 


Br. 86. 


kutah 




kuio 


kudo 


whence P 


Br. 88. 


kirn 




kirn 


kJ 


why? 


Br. 295. a. 52. 


katara 




katara 


kadara 


which P 


Br. 20. 


kati 




kati 


kadi 


how many P 


Br. 5, 181. 


tat 




tarn 


turn 


that. 


fir. 34, 36, 65, ) 
73f, 113,276, 5 
Pr. 19. ) 


tat 




tarn 


ta 


(that, there- 
\ fore. 
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Pr. 19, 47. 
Br. 85, 79, 182. 
CoweQ, zxYiii. 
Br. 70. Vx. 44. 
122. Lt. 190, 
196. 

Pr. 41. 
Pr. 88. 



Br 
Br 



.120,181. ( 
. 35, 113. ( 



Br. 56, 181, 

224, 145, 165, 

170, 177, 158. 

Pr. f 

Pr. 124. 

Pr. 40. Lt. 173,\ 

396. / 



) 



Cowell,zxTin.4 



Br. 283. 
Pr. 41, 138. 
Pr. 134. 
Pr. 45, 47. 
Pr. 26,47, 120, 
125. Br. 36,55, 
66, 72, 100. 
Lt. 396. 
Pr. 120. Br. \ 
36. Lt. 454. / 
Pr. 38. 

Br. 65, 67, 70. 



Pr. 18. 

Pr. 36. 
Pr. 134. 



SAVSKBIT. 



OATHA. 



) 



yat 
Mm 

tfKUH 

Uuva 

twtyi 

yuyam 

yushman 

yutkmabhil^ 

yuthmat 

yuthmSkam 

yushmatu 

tatyah 

taya 
ayam 



(uya, 
imasyaQifedie) 



onena 
anaya 

atmin 

eaham 
ebhih 

m 

jMiyak 



ffMNH 



ti 



(yuthmSf 
Xyushmi 



imatya 



ena 



- 



PALI. 



) 



yam 



ivam, tuvam) 

(ta/vOftuyhamy 
iumham, 
{tava, 
tuyhoMf 
tumham 

(tvaya 
[tuya 

tayi 

tumhe 

(tumkahasny 
tumhe 

{tumhshi \ 

twnhehi 
iwnhakam 



tumhnu 

(tistiaya^ tittOy 
\tagaiay taya 

taya 

ayam 



ataaf 
imasaa 



) 



anenoy tmtna 



1 



tmaya 

(atmim, 
imagmim, 
imamhi 



e»am,eaanam, 

imetam, 

imetianam 
(ebhiyimebhiA 
\eh%y imehi ] 



ia 

m 



) 



tuhs 



tuhoy tummoy 
tumkoyttfiffha, 
t^de 

tiie, tumaS, 
tHiy tum^j t0f 
thy tie 

(tumammiy 

iumh$y t^h$ 

tt^jh$y im%kty 
vo 

!t%fffheh%my 
tumhehim, 
tmntitehiik 
twnhahmto 
tumhoiunto 
90, bhe, tuf' 
jhtmam, turn- 
hanam 

(tuifh48Uy 

\tumk4au 

tiM&,tteyt3S 

tae 
imo 



tmtna 
imae 



nrouBH. 



then, 
whut 

tfaoiL 

thee, 
to thee. 



of tiiee. 



tmasnm 

imanam 

imshUk 
kfe 



)' 



by thee. 

in tiiee. 
yoQ. 
jyou (aceoB.) 

by you. 

sfipom you. 

of yon. 



) 



myon. 

of her. ~ 

by her. 
this (maec.) 

ofthi8(maac) 

bythis(inasc) 
by this (fem.) 

in thiB (maae) 

of these. 

by these. 
of whom P (f.) 



'^^ A oomparatiTe statement of the first personal prononn will be fonnd further on in 1 
the text. 
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Br. 36. 
Bt. 6. 
Br. 60. 
Br. 441 
Br. 67, 

Br. 36. 

Br. 213. 
Pt. 19. 

Br. 29, 293. 

Br. 8. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 66. 

Br. 66. 

Br. 36, 113, 289. 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. 
Br. 66, 76, 80, 
292. Pr. 41. 
Br. 36. 
Pr. 43, 46. 
Pr. 16, 19, 48. 
Br. 63, 67, 164,\ 
218. f 

Br. 88. Pr. 113. 
Pr. 91. 
Vt. 112. 
Br. 299. 
Br. 120. 
Glon^h, 70. 
Br. 77, 138. Pr. 
26. Dham. 29. 
Kiiip{kramanjazi 
in fifilar. p. 6 
Br. 122. 



) 



) 



SANBXJUT. 



idam 

Hat 

$U 

te 
tiSvat 



daioQi 
iyanti 

ytna 

fotmm 
yeahSm 
Uiham 
tadfiia 
\9adfiia 

tadfiktha 

"idfiia 
IdfUa 
tdfiia 

hldfiia 

kldrUa 
tadjiia 
(Myadfiia 
atmadfiiam 

idamm 



fatmStuun 

!atma 
mihStmya 



OATHA. 



PALI. 



tdamf imam 

ete 

eiOy $(ayo 

iijoLet^ivata, 

rBofer" 

etto9sA$ttako 

much 



« 



80 



yma 

yatmUkyffamhi 

ynam 
tetam,Utanam 
neaam^neBonam 

§adita, iodisa 

tarita 

(tadikkhaf 
tarikkha 
tdita 
Jriaa 
edita,erita 

ktdi§a 

klrita 
taditOf tari§a 

amhadita 

(dani, idanif ) 
etarahi ) 
attdnamj 
attmdnam 

atta 



PBAK^rr. 



I 



tnam 

saaat 

ede 

edao 

de 



€ttia 
ettiaim 

jaatim 
Janam 
\tanam 

sadita 

tatita 

sariekchha 

TdUa 
Irlia 

kldka 

ktriaoy keriaa 
tarisa 
agiQiarisa 
amhariw 

0Hntm 

attat^am 
appanam 

appa 

mahappa 



BNOLI8H. 



{ 



this (neater). 

this. 

theflo fmaac.) 

these (fern.) 

they. 

80 much. 

80 mnch* 

80 much (pi. 
neater). 
hj which or 
[ whom, 
[in which or 
[ whom, 
of whom. 

of them. ' 



^like. 



Uke this* 



like what. 

like what P 
like that, 
like another, 
likens. 

now. 

2 himself, 
greatness. 
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Tabm No, VI. 

Th$ following Table exhtbits a lUt of Pdli words, same of which retain 
unaltered the Sanskrit fomSf while others are modified^ hut sometimes less 
than in Prakrit. 



RBFBBENC7E8. 



BiLKaKBTT. 



Dham. 31, 65, 
68. Clough,21. 
Var. V. 36. 
Dham. 12. and) 
Var. i. 17. f 
Clovgh, 39. and) 
Var. iL 32. j 
Dham. 40. Var.) 
ii. 27. ftMrich.) 
Dhun. 61. and) 
Var. V. Z6. } 
Dham. 62. and ) 
Var. V. 34. f 
Rasa. 16. 
Dham. 26, 62, 
7l.&Var.iii8 
Dham. 72. & 
Var. i. 18. 
Dham. 20, 24. 
& Var. iy. 6. 
Dham. 27. Br. 
242, 261. 
Dham, 28. 
Mfichh. 43, 69 
Dham. 34. & 
Var. iiL 89. 
Dham. 44. 
Dham. 46. and / 
Var. ir. 16. I 
Dham. 22, 68. 
Mpohh. 11/ 
Var. ir. 12. 
Clough, 40. 
Br. 234, 267. \ 
Clongh, 7. Var.) 
u. 27. V. 26, 27./ 
Dham. 36. 
Prabodha. 68. 
Pr. 38, 40. 
Clough, 37.Var./ 
ii. 27. Br. 166. \ 
Clough, 42. and/ 
Var. V. 32. ( 
Basa. 22. Clou.) 
46. Var. ii. 27. f 



! 
I 
) 
J 
! 



raja 

j'ihva 

yathti 

tlddhum 

pita 

pitaram 
pitra 

gambhtra 
jivitam 
andkakarena 
banvardai^ 

karshaptmai^ 

aamadhim 

pavata 

tavata 

hhadram 

iukari 
iukwa 

madhu 

mkhmn 

aabhd 
gatha 
matd 
mataram 

muklutm 



OATHA. 



PALI. 



rqfa 

jivha 

yaiihi, lam 

(iadhum ) 
•ahum \ 

pita 

pitaram 
pitara 

gambhtra 
abhira 

fhitam 

andkakarena 

balivaddo 

kakapana 

iomadkim ^'^ 

yavaia 

tdvata 

(bkadram^ ) 
{bkaddam j 

lukarl 
iukara 

madku 

tukkam 

BobKa 
gatka 
mata 
mataram 

mukkmn 



PHAK^UT. 



BNOUBK. 



raa 

jika 

latfki 

tahum 

pia 

piaram 
pidma 
vamkawt 

gakira 

jivamy jlam 

andkadrena 

baliddOf bOfiUo 

kakiavano i 

• .. .. 
java,ja 
too, td 

bkaddam 

tiiarl 
suyara,9uara 

ntkam 

iaka 
gaka 
mSa 
maam 

mukam 



king. 

tongue. 

staff. 

good. 

father (nom.) 

&th6r(aocii8.) 
father (instr.) 
Btahman. 

deep. 

life. 

darkneai. 

ox. 

16 panes of 
oowries. 
meditatioB. 
ae mach. 
80 mnch. 

good. 

a BOW. 
a boar. 

honej. 

happineas. 

en aBBembly. 
ayerse. 
mother(nom.) 
mother (ace.) 

face. 



iM I cannot say whether the Prakrit form of thiB word is tamadki or wmidki^ or 
any third form different from either. 
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8ANBKBIT. 



BmiL & Laas. 
Var. ii. 2. 

Ditto, Var. i. 27. 

Ditto, Yar. iii.\ 

58. / 

Ditto, Var.ii.2.| 

Do.,yar.iL2,46. 
Ditto, Var. L 41. 
Mahayaiuo, p.) 
zzri. Mfich. 44./ 

MahaTan80,2071 
Var. I 20. 
Rasa. 40. Pr. 
97. Br. 148. 
Mahay. 250. 
Variii.26. 
Rasa. 32. 
Var. i. W. 
Rasa. 33. Mrich. 

16, 43, 44, 60. 

Br. 35, 221. 
Br. 130, 284. 
Br. 70. 
Br. 113. 

Br. 48, 76, 156,\ 
Pr. 36. / 

Br.-98, Pr.10,12. 
Br. 73, 96, 166.) 
Pjr. 38. ) 

Br.62.Pr. 85,38. 
Pr. 12, 41. 
Pr. 36. 

Pr. 36, Br. 6, 
10, 92. 
Br. 221, 278. 
Br. 287. 
Br. 215, 225. 
Br. 50. 
Dham. 7, 66. 
Var. iii. 65. 
Krtchh. 107. 
Br.71,199.Pr.l4. 
Pr. 36. 

Pr. 137, Br. ) 
242, 297. f 

Br. 308. 
Br. 298. 
Br. 238. 

Pr. 39, Br. 158.) 
Br. 151, 153. j 
Pr. 34, 39,Br.70. 
Br. 244, CL 7,51. 
Br. 10. 
Br. 278. 



) 



rqfatam 
kfttam 

trailokyam 

fham 
vaehanam 

yauvanam 
tmnskritam 

puttakam 

bhoffini 

gardabhal^ 

muktiS 

ehara 

iakht 
rekha 
iokhi 

iikhd 

iikhara 

i$khara 

iikhan4a 

Ukha 

nakha 

likhita 

parikha 
mitkhald 
megha 
tangha 

laghu 

ratha 
athava 

mithuna 

Mithila 

atithi 

adhara 

vadku 

nuMura 
madhw 
vUmdha 
panehavidha 



OJLTHA. 



PALI. 



loko 
gqfo 
rqfatam 
katam 

Mokkam 

jlvam 
vaehanam 
dtvato 
yobbanam 

aakkatam 

potthakam 

hhaginl 

gadrabho 

mutta 

dvara 

Kikh* 
rekha 
sakhi 

tikha 

tikhara 

Hkhara 

aikhan4a 

Ukha 

nakha 

Hkhita 

parikha 
mekhala 
miffha 
aangha 

lahu 

ratha 
athava 

mithuna 

Mithila 

atithi 

adhara 

vadhu 

madhura 
madhu 
vihttdha 
panehavidha 



PBAEJgilT. 



. loo 
goo 

raadam 
kaam 

telloam 

fiam 

wtanam 

divaho, diaho 
Jovvanam 

potthao 

(vahint 
bahintjhhdmi 

ga44^iho 

motta 

duaraa 

eUtvara^ 

duvara 

tdhl 

reha 

»ahi 

nha 

tihara 

Hhara 

nhan4a 

Uha" 

naha 

lihida 

pariha 
mehala 
meha 
aamha 

lahu 

raha 
ahava 

mihuQa 

MihUa 

adihi 

ahara 

vahu, vadhu 

mahura 
mahu 
viiuha 
panehaviha 



BNOLIBH. 



world, 
elephant 
silver, 
done, 
[the three 
[ worlds, 
life, 
word, 
day. 
youth. 

Sanskrit, 
hook, 
[sister. 



pearL 

door. 

atree. 
aline, 
female friend 

crest. 

nunrnii 

crest. 

peacock's tail 
a writing, 
nail. 

written. 

ditch, 
girdle, 
doud. 
assemhlage. 

light 

chariot 
or. 

pair. 

name of city, 
ffuest. 
lower lip. 

wife. 

sweet 
sweet, 
wise man. 
fiyefold. 
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B17BESNCBS. 


■AiraxBiT. 


elral. 


pSlt. 


VtlBflX, 


BTOLISH. 


Br. 198,221,24a. 


vmdha 




vividha 


viviha 


▼ariovs. 


Br. 238. 


vidhura 




vidhura 


vihura 


agitated. 


Br. 199. 


fiUadhi 




jtdudhi 


Jaiaki 


lea. 


Br. 86, 203 f. 


rudkirti 




rudhira 


ruhira 


blood. 


Br. 260. 


dadhi 




dadhi 


dahi 


onrdB. 


Br. 228. 


vadhira 




badhira 


bahira 


dea£ 


Br. 289. 


mahtdhmra 




mahtdhara 


mahthara 


monntjiiii. 


Br. 167. 


aradhana 




aradhana 


arahana 


woiahip. 


Br. 72, 292. 
Clongh 7, 24. 


phala, 
tepheUa 




phala, 
taphala 


rOTWV^te 9W#WWv 


/fruit, 
\ftiiitfid. 


Pr. 137. 


ribhtua 






raha9a 


■peed, 
tuey shine. 


Pr. 11. 


iobhanU 




$obhatUi 


9ohaHti 


Pr. 86. 


ahhUathtmti 






ahila9anti 


theydenze. 


Br. 123. 


lahhaU 




labhati 


lahai 


hereeeiTet. 


Br. 79, 156, \ 
242, 259. / 


poOabha 




vaOahha 


vaUaha 


beloved. 


Br. 219. 








nalahiuat 


|toiuider* 


Br. 73, 98, 297. 


vjrithabha 




utabha 


vy9aha 


buU. 


Br. 202, 218. 
Br. 224. 


kthobha 
vibhitma 




khobha 
vibhiima 


khoha 
vihiima 


shakily, 
divided. 


Br. 288. 


iurabhi 




ntrabhi 


Mnrahi 


fragrant. 


Br. 276. 


dundabhi 




dundubhi 


dnnduhi 


drum. 


Br. 198. 


nabhi 




nabhi 


nahi 


navel. 


Br. 287. 


iaOa 




ala 


HUa 


monntein. 


Br. 86, 145. 


vairi 




weri 


MTt 


enemy. 


Br. 221, 240. 


iaila 




U^ 


UUa 


oiL 


Br. 264. 


daha 




daha^ 4aha 


4aha 


burning. 


Pr. 104. 


$ucht 




tiiehi 


9UJ 


needle. 


Br. 243. 


iuehita 




tuehita 


9uida 


indicated. 


Br. 217 f. 


ehhurika 




chhuriXn 


chhurta 


knife. 


Br. 150, 155. 


hfidaya 




hadaya 


hiaa 


beart 


Br. 238. 


padmfol^ 




padnu 


pae9U 


attheiiBei. 


Br. 235. 


dhuma 




dhuma 


dhii9a 


amoke. 


Br. 199. 


padatikat^a 






patka99a 


footmett(gen.) 


Br. 245, 251. 


mudgara 




wtuggara 


mogara 


mallet. 


Pr. 44. 


kubja 




kh^a 


khit^ 


bent. 


Br. 125. 


iotha 




909a 


909a 


drying np. 


Br. 50. 


ghoiha 




gho9a 


gho9a 


noue. 


Var. iii. 62. \ 
Lv. 228. / 


nUanOf glSma 


giJSna 


milata, giJana 


mtZoga 


rwitheredf 
wearied. 


Var. in. 62. 
Ly. 269. 


klanta 


kOanta 


kUanta 


kimnia 


» 


Var. ill, 62. \ 
Ly.51,60f, 188. 


JMa 


kUtia 


kO^ 


kU99a 


tronble. 


Dh. 50. Pr. 41. 
Br. 36, 122, 278. 


m$ha 

9 




9n9haf 9in9ha 


9in9hs 


affection. 


OL 39. Pr. 12. \ 
Br. 129, I75f. / 


irl 


• m 


ftrt 


wri 


aplendonr. 


Dliam. 44. 


hrJ 


Atn 


hiri 


hirT 


ihame. 


Pr.l2.Var.iii.62. 


hariha 






WW^mV IWC^V #VWv #^^W 


joy. 


Pr. 113,114,238. 


) 










LaIitaTistara,65, 


> tvapna 


tupitfa 


9upina^9oppa 


«t«l{l« 


sleep. 


235, 239, 399. 


) 






• 




Pr. 44, 48. 


murkha 






MMf*lMnMl 


fool. 


Pr. 35. 


vitmfita 






vi9Hmar^ . 


foxKotten. . 
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BANSKBIT. 



OATHA. 



yIli. 



PRAKi9.IT. 



SNOLI8H. 



) 



Br. 168, 278. 

Br. 198. 
Br. 246. 
Br. 20, 126, 276. 
Br. 210. 
Br. 296. 

Br. 144. Ly. 198. 

Br. 310. 
CL 8. Lv. 66, \ 
92,132,181,188/ 
dough, 46, 61.\ 
Lv. 167. / 

Mfichh. 80. 
Pr. 37, 87. 
Br. 236. 

Pr. 134. 

Pr. 64. 
Br. 216. 
Pr. 84. 

Lt. 488. 
Br. 87. 
Br. 87. 
Br. 236. 

Br. 7, 261. 
Br. 241. 

Br. 96. 

Br. 9. 
Br. 6. 

Br. 229. 

Br. 113. 
Br. 120. 
Br. 36. 
Pr. 44. 

Br. 269. 

Br. 22, Z6, 121. 

Br. 263. 
Br. 241, 263. 

Br. 136. 



) 



{$maratfa 
tmfitva 

utkarsha 

karthanti' 

wtnha 

varahitum 

vartharfuh 

\naryah 
8'atrtighna 

ratna 

padma 

gfihana 

parihfitya 



trngikfitya 

militvd 
sttmuttJrya ) 
uitlrffa ) 

parahatya 

ehintoyitva 

tmmandKaya 

iHHMWiyH 

4Uikramya 
utpSfya 

vchyaU 

parnyats 
pafhytKU 
utttryaU 

vibodhyaU 

nimqfyaU 

mmdhtyaU 

vifnapyati 

vi9tarytU$ 

hhajyaU 

nifoeiyantam 

{f^napaySmi 
vijnaptiyati 
puryamaija 
dahyamana 

ramantytt 



ndriya 

raiana 
paduma 



amuHTtya 
Jea44^ianti 

WU90 

vasiUuik 

{bhariya \ 
nariyd f 



ratana 
paduma 

p0riharit9a 



Htmarana 
Bumaria 

ukkarim 

kariumti 

varita 

varisidum 

vdaareUto 

bhUria 

Sattuhana 



reoolleotion. 
haying reool- 
lectecL 

they draw. 

rain. 

to rain. 

rainy season, 
|wife, of a 
\ woman. 

proper name. 

gem. 



iUtariM 

paruhania 

cMntiyd 



(tamuttarittd 
uttariivd 



{cintetvdy ) 
cintiya ) 

avamaneiva 
wvamamiya 
(cansal) 

(atikkamitvS\ 
tUikkamma } 



uppidieUfd 

{uehehate 
vuehchati 
vanntyati 
pafhtyati 
utim'tyaH 



\ 



Btmdhlyati 

viiinapiyati 

vitthartyati 

nwenytmtu 

vinnap^mi 
vvinap0ti 
puramdn4 
dayhitmana 
amanJya, ) 



lotoB. 

take thou, 
(haying re- 
\ moved. 

(haying as- 
sentM. 
haying met. 
jhaying 
j crossed, 
^having 
\ smitten, 
(haying 
( reflected. 

anutandhia \ ™5 



parihanria 

anyikaria 

milia 

iomottTria 

uttaria 



chmtia 



\ 



MWffMMta 

adikkamia 
yppafia 

uchehadi 

vawModi 
pa^htadi 
uitttrJat 

nifnajpd^ 
aandhiffat ^ 
virmumadi 

bhaffftadd 
WfiMiMMfni 



ascertained, 
(haying 
\ despised. 

'hayinff 

attacked. 
|haying 
\ rooted np. 

it ia said. 

it is related. 
itiBToad. 
It isctoMeo. 
I (it IB undet- 

it 












t 

b 
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COMFAEAXnS TABLE 



Table No. VII. 

The foUowmg Table emtaine a list of v&rhs and partmpleSy in which 
it wiU he observed that the Pdli forms generally depart less from the 
Sanskrit than the Frdhfit ones do. 



BBFEBBN0B8. 



B. & Las. 125.\ 
Del. 24. Br.lOlj 
B. & Las. 125. 
CI. 109. Del. 24. 
B. & Laa. 126.) 
DeliuB, 24. / 
B. & Laas. 121. 
Var. Tii. 16, 17. 
Cowell, XXX. 
Delius, 24. 
B. & Laas. 131.\ 
Delius, 24. j 

Dham. 15, 19. 
Baaa. 29. Del. 
4. Var. iy. 28. 
Ly. 65 f. &o. 

Ba8a.l7. Del.24. 
Pt. 14. 28. 
Br. 200, 234» 
284, 287. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 179. 
Br. 202. 

Br. 163. 

Br. 280. 

Br. 166. 
B. & Las. 125.1 
Delins, 17. / 
Dham. 44. CI.) 
134,135. Del.l7j 
B. & Laa. 127. 
B.& Lass. 121. 
Var. Tii. 16. 
Del. 17. 

CL25. Del. 17. 

Dh. 43. Br. 179. 
Dham. 44.yar.\ 
Tiii. 62. 1 

Br. 22, 153, 218, 
277. Lv. 89, 108, 
215. 270. 



SANSKRIT. 



ifinoshi 
ifinoti 

^r*Soiu 

iifoshyami 
iroBhyati 






t'rutah 



drutva < 

irotwn 

irupante 

iruyantam 

iruyaie 
iruyamana 

trUfomana 



trcwayatu 

Mruihana 

dadami 

dad&ti 
adat 

datyami 

dadat 

dadaiafy 

dattatn 

ddhi 



OATHA. 



irunithyi 
t'unishffati 



druM, " 

irutyaj 

aunityOf 

irunitva 

ifimU 
drawmti 



{dad&mif 
dad&ml 



PALI. 



$unoma 
sw§oti 



I 



(tuQatu, 



touamt 



9UtO 



tumtva 



wium 
niyati 
twfonti 
suyantu 

ntyemana 

tSwtu 

autnuid 
dadamif 
demif dajfami 

(dadati^ deti 
dt^ati 
mBuu. adS 

dauami 

(dadam, da^) 
danto, dmto } 
dtuiato 

dinnam 



P&AXRXT. 



BNOIJ8H. 



(eimamka 
\$unimo 

... 
iunddi 

nmadu 



) 



toehchhamy 

tochehhissamj 

tunittam 

•udo 



we hesr. 

thouhearest. 
he hears. 

let him hear. 



I, he, wiU 
hear. 



dehifdadahi \ 
dadahlj > dehi 
dadahi ) 



nmoy aOyttn 



tunidum 

(nmladi | 
ntntta ) 
8ui^jianti 

nmladu 

nisuni 
mn^'anta 

iuvantf 

iunavidu 
tusiuitlna 
\d0m% 

dedi, dei 



(dahamf 
dafistam 

dento 

dentasia 

dinnam 

dehif d^jja 



heard. 



haring heard. 



to hear. 

he is heard. 

they are heard 
|let them be 
\ heard. 

he is heard. 

being heard, 
/beiag heard 
\ (fern.) 

|let him cause 
( to hear. 

obedience. 

I giye. 

he gives, 
he gave. 

}I will giTe. 



givmg. 

of one giving. 

given. 

give thoQ. 
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SBFBIUBNCSB. 



8ANSX&ZT. 



Br. 67, 76, 
137. 

Delius, 17. 

RflM. 34. 
Lt. 293. Dh. 
42. B. & Las. 
122. Del. 26. 
B. & Las. 161. 

Dham. 44, 67. 
CL, 8, 102. 
Yar. TiiL 3. 

Dham. 64, 61. 
B. & Laa. 86. / 

Baaa.22. 

Clougli, 108. 

B. & Laas. 180. 

DlLll,82.DeL\ 
26.Var.vm.2.1 

Baaa. 15. DeL26. 

Cl.1/5. Var.vii.23 
B.&Las.l27.Var. 
Tii 24. Lt. 187. 

B. & Laaa. 127. | 

B. & Laaa. 129. 
Dli.60. CI. 26. 
•DeI.19.B.&L. 
125.Var.vi.63. 
Br. 219. Lv.261. 
Br. 149, 179. 
Pr. 140, 142. 
Lv.62,127,238 
Br. 20. 

Pr. 83, 140. 
Br. 86, 269. 

Br. 169. Lv.29i. 

Lv. 396, 406. 

Lv. 365. 
Lv. 298. 

Dham. 81. Mp.\ 
80.Var.viii69./ 

Dham. 4. 101. 

Baaa. 22. 



dtj/atamf 
tarn 



I 



datva 
hlumt%im 
bhava 
bhavatu 

bkavati 

bhavanti 

prabhmvami 

bhuyatdm 

bhaoan 

bhuta^ 

bhutva 

abhavat 

\abhut 

abhuvan 

(uthdt 

9thatwn 

tishfhanti 

bhavuhyami 

bhavithffoti 

paribhava 

paribhiUa 

prahhuta 

anubhuta 

uttuh^ha 

iUthaya 

sthitva 
paiyati 

prajMoti 
prapnuvanti 



OATHA. 






diyatu 

(deOidadia, 
\dad\ya 

bhohi 

ibhoHj 
{bhavi 

bhonti 
prabham* 



(bhaviaj \ 
bhavitva } 

abhuMhi 
ababhuvan 



bksthyi 

(bheihyati 
bhavi 



utthi 

(uttki, 

[utthiMtva 
utthihet 
tthihiya 



PALI. 



PAAK^rr. 



(dtyatUf 
{diyyatu 

(dtyantu^ 
diyyantu 



datva 



(bhavitum, 
bkava, AM 



hotUf bhavatu 

bhawiti^ 
hoti 

(bhavantif 
\honti 
(pabhtwamif 
Xpahomi 
bhuyaiSm 

(hontOfbhavam 
bhavanto 

bhuto 

hutva 

dbhavi 

ahoaif 4ihu 

ahotum 
affhan 
iJMtum 

tiffhanti 

bhaviuami 

bhavisaati 
hi$$aii 

paribhuta 
pahuta 



a) 



uffhaha 

uffhSya 

wffhahitva 

uffhahsyya 

fhatva 

{pasaatif 
diehehhati 

[pappotiy 
Xpapumti 
ipapponti, 
ypapunanti 



dijjadu 

dijjantu 

{daia, deiUf 
dauna 

bhavidum 

kohi, km 

bhodu, hodu 
bhodif hodiy 
htH^pabha/vOji 
(he over- 
comea). 

bhonti, honii 

pabhavttmi 
pabhti^mi 



] 



bhudOf kua 

bhavia 

Auvia 

hohla 



a 



mhrniti, 
\ehifthanti 

bhaviuam 

bhamamdi | 
haviatadi j 

parihava 

parihuda 

pabhuda 

anubhiida 

uihtAsM 



paUadi, 
dekhadif 
puUuH, etc. 

pavidi 



SNOLISH. 



) 



let it be given 

let them be 
given. 

having given 
to be. 
be(&im). 
let him be. 

he becomea. 

they are. 

I overcome. 

let it be (paa- 

bebg. t»^«-) 

been. 

having been. 

he was. 

he was. 

they were, 
he atoocL 
toatand. 

}they atand. 



) 



lahallbe. 

he ahall be. 

excel thou. 

excelled. 

atron^. 

perceived. 

riaet^ou. 

having risen. 

he may riae. 
having atood. 

heaeea. 



heobtaina. 
they obtain. 
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BAK8KBIT. 



QATHA. 



PAU. 



Bham. 24, 75. \ 
Del. 62. j 

Basa. 15,23,40) 
Delias, 62. ) 

Dham.l2.Del.l5 

Dham. S, 50. \ 
B. & La«. 129. / 

Br. (f) { 

Dham. e,ll,41.\ 
DeUofl, 29. / 
Dham. 40. Dd.) 
70. Var.xn.l0.j 
Br. 58, 260, 218. 
Dh. 27,60. Ma.1. 
DeL 79. Br. 245. 
Br. 243, 287, / 
805.Pr.l8, 35.i 
Br. 150. 
Br. 65. 
Br. 6. 
Deliufl, 79. 
Br. 297. 

Dh. 52. DeL 62. 

Basa. 22. DeL18. 

Dh. 17. Lt. 284. 

Dham. 32. 

Dh. 50. DeL 55. 
Dham. 8, 9. 



) 



Yar. viiL 55 
Basa. 30. DeL59. 

Dham.58.Del.26 
Dham. 58. 



I 



) 



Dham. 24, 67. \ 
DeL67. Br.l23./ 
Dham. 68. B. & 
Las. 137. 

Dham.51.DeL86. 

Dham. 60. Yar.) 
yiii. 51. / 

Dham. 71. Cow. 
App. SQtra 24. 
p. 99. 

B. k Las. 86. ( 
Deliufl, 58. \ 
Bt. 118. 

Br. 117. 



pfTOpto 41 

pmpff 

vifanlaii 

jnatva 

gaU^ 

df%iy€mU 

dfiiyaU 

dfiiyamana 

dariana 

dariayUhyati 

mfitva 

u44iya 

hatvd 

pittia 

hitva 

JHvIk 

ehhiiva 

9idit9a 

haddMa 

abhihhuya 

vihaya, 
prahaya 

kbhaU 
aami 
$anti 
patmUi 

kathayith* 
yami 
kath«yami 

kathayatiiiMi 



) 



fyaehchk' 



hamUia 

pitva 
jahiiva 

ehhiniiva 

haddhiiva 



vijahya 



\patto 

[paUa, \ 

XpAptmitw ) 

(natva, 
janitpd 

niiaymnana 
jagairato 

yantpa 

gata 

(ditvOf dii' 
vanafpamitva 
diatanti 
dUaati 
dtMamana 
dauana 
doMao/uiMMOti 
maritva 

\K<tnitva 
ipibitvafpTtva 
\pivitva 
hit9a,jahitva 

JetvQyjimtva 

ehketva 

viditva 

bandhitva 

aihibhuyya 

pahBya^ 
ptyakitva 

{labhaU 
labkati 

Mint, omhi 



I 



paMdOf 
potto 

iamapia 

diy vianadi 

J8nia 

jamdum 
janijjjtmta 

JagymUaua 

(agaehhiOf 
\ga4»a, gMkta 
gado, gaum 

Idafihumi 

diaanti 

diaadi 

diaainana 

damaana 

diiMttfitndi 

mariuna 

aAajuo, etc 



>i 



aanH 
patatUi 

Brumi 

kathaaaami 

kathami 

kathati 



piiuifpau^ 



pariehhidia 

vattuna 

bandhia 



lahada^ 
lakadif lahmt 

mhi 



faantif \ 

achchhmnU ] 

pa^anti 

boUami {f) 

(kadhdiaaam 
kahiaaam 

kahdha 



johtained. 

haTinfobti 
ed: nniahed. 

jkBOITB. 

{hafing 
known, 
to know, 
hein^ known 

(wakiBf 
(genitiTe.) 

jhaTing gone. 

gone. 

haTing- aeen. 

they are seen 

he 18 seen. 

heingeeen. 

right 

he will riiow 

haTing died. 

hanng flown 

haying killed 

having drank 

haTing left. 
(haTing oon- 
\ qneiSd. 

haTing out. 
(haTing 
\ known. 
haTing bound. 
(haTing oTer- 
\ eome. 

haTing left. 
|he 
I am. 
they 
they fan. 



I speak. 

|l wiU say. 

I say. 

{he says as 
were. 



it 



i 
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VkMil. 



mum. 



{ 



Br. 63, 164, ) 
218. £r. 123. j 

Pr. 124. 
Br. 213. 

Bss. 22. DeL 53. 
Dh. 36. Del. 77. 

aongh, 142. I 

Dliam.43. Yar.) 
Tiii. 27. f 

C1.9.yar.TU.25. 
Br. 289.. 
Dham. 43, 67. 
Dham. 15. 
Dham. 5. 
Dham. 51, 52, \ 
5S.Var.Tm.48./ 

Dham.40. ftYar. 

Dham. 40. 
Dham. 101. Cl.\ 
145. Del. 32. / 
Pr. 12, 35. Br. 
57, 86, 92. 

Br. 5, 247. 

Dham. 13. Yar.) 
Yiii. 44. / 

Pr. 138. 

Dh. 64. DeL 21. 
Clough, 5,110. 
Dham. 54. 
Del. 27, 28. 
Dham. 1,7,63./ 
C1.100.Del.28.( 
Dham. 9. CL 110 

CL 110. Br. 195. 



B. & Las. 182. 

B. & Las. 127. 
Clongh, 110. 
Yar. Yiii. 17. 
dough, 110. 

Delixu, 28. 

Yar. viiL 17. 
Dh. 28, 322. 

Yar. vii. 16. 



) 



) 



Dham. 10, 12, 
23, 39. CI. 25. 
DelioB, 28. 



kathajfiikyati 

hUhyaiam 

katkayitwn 

pfkhkemU 
prickhyate 

khadati 

asit 

asan 

OiH 

syai 
rukikaii 

hudhyaU 

krudhyet 

dttdyot 

amarati 

varte 

vartate 
(vardhamSna 
[vardhita 

varddhaU 

jayatH 
j'ayati 

karomi 

karoti, 

kfinoti{9edui) 

kurute 

(kurvanti^ kfi- 
nvanti {wdic) 

kurma]^ 

akarshJt 

akanhu]^ 
karUhyati 

karuhyati 

kmrithyami 

kurvan, 
kurvataJ^ 
kurvantam, 
kurvantah 



kurumi 



) 



(karonut 
Xkaromo 



I 



katkahi 

kuthtfttoii 

kathttvm 
Jtvama 

puehehkanti 

(kkSyati, \ 
{kkadoH f 



atthi 
nya, atm 
rakkkati 

btyjkati 

k^'kaya 

dqffa 

(tumaratiy ) 
iorMti } 

wUtaU 

vaddhamSna 

va44kita 

vaddkati 

jayatUfjrtu 
jinatif jeti 

karomi 



karoii 

kurut$ 

karantif 

kubbanti 

karoma 



kakM 

kuhisstuU 

kaktadu 

jmmmjhfoma 

(pttekkimtiy 

[puckakhiadi 

kkat 

on 
on 
attiy ackckki 

• • • 
7 flvwIvvMVMv 



( 



akati 

akaattm 

(karistatiy 
kakati 
(kakaai 
karUtati 

karitMmi 

kubbam, 
kttbbaiOf 
kubbanam^ 
karontH 



h^k{,TW^ 



awHOTtdt 

vaffami 
vaffadi 
9a4k4kanUi 
ba^kdkid^ 

va44k^ 

jedu 

Jaadif Jmadi 
karomif 
koTCffiij 
kalemi 

(karedif kani, 
\kufuu 

. • • 
karmtif 
kunanti 
karemka, 
karamka 

kaklti 



kariwadi 
kdkii 



kakam 

karmUo 

kar&Hto 



flaythoQ. 

he will say. 

let it he said. 

toaaj. 

we hye. 
|theyask; it 
j IB asked. 

heeati. 

he was. 
they were, 
he IS. 

he may he. 
he keeps, 
he ander- 
standi, 
(let him he 

let him gire. 

he reoollects. 

I am. 
he is. 
increasing, 
inereased. 

he increases. 

[let him con- 

[ quer. 

he conqaen* 

I do. 



he does. 
I they do. 






we do. 

he did. 

they did. 
hd will do. 

thon wilt do. 

I will do. 

doing (differ- 
ent cases and! 
numbers of) 
(pres. part.^ 
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GOMFAEATIYB ^ASLB 



BBFBBSNOBB. 



8AHBKBIT. 



OATHA. 



PAU. 



PRAEfUT. 



BKOLXSS. 



Bh. 42. Bd. 28. 
Br. 69. 

Pr. 84. 

Br. 200, 168. 
!Br. ;20. 
Br. 142, 200. 
Br. 72, 149 £ 
Br. 228. 

Br. 7, 224. 

Br. 221. 

Br.86, 286.Pr.\ 
47 f. Clongh, 3./ 
Pr. 46. 
Br. 76. 
Clongh, 16. 

Dh. 24. Bd. 28. 
Var.xii.l0,iv.28. 

Bham. 28. 
Bham. 39. 
Bel. 90. 
Bh. 420. (com.) 

Bham. 101. 



Basa. 22. Cow.\ 
171, n. Bel. 36./ 
Clongh, 129. \ 
Var. Tiii. 60. j 
Baa. 22. Bel. 20. 



) 



kuru 
fkuruj kfinu 

kuruihva iti 

{kuruta, kfi- 
nuta (vedie) 
iartum 

kartavya 

hfita 

kriyate 

kriyatam 

(pratikunUaf 
{Mmtkumta 

gfihtta 

grahttum 

grakya 

akurma 



kunmhi 



f 



Bham. 60. 
Vikr. 116. 



) 



Pr. 10, 12. 

Br. 22. 

Br. 178. 

Br. 36, 62, 167J 



Ik^tva 






) 






179. 
Br. 178. 
Br. 122. 
Br. 246. 

Br. 27. 



Pr. 11 ff, 41, 
118, 116. 
Br. 76. 






adhyagat (P| 
pratigfih' 

nanii 
ktUpayan 

iaknoti 

iaknomi 

mfidnati 
malum 

arudhayrt 



rajate 

sandadhasi 

pafhishyami 

manye 

manyadhvam 

tvapayami 

ttuma]^ 

ghnanti 

pratighmmtu 

vUohayan, 

vUokayamah 



karitya, 

kariya^ 

karitvi 



idkkiiam 



karohifkuru 



karehifkalehi 
kuna 



do (imper.) 
do thou. 



kattuiH, katum 
(katUAba 
Xkatobba 
kata 

(kariyatif 
kayyati 



\ 



I 



paiikaraiha 

. • • 
(gahiittf 
{gahita 
ganhitum 
gayha 
akaramhau 

(katva, 
{karitva 



ajjhaga 
patiganhanti 

kappento 

(sakkunati 
takkoii 
(lakkomi ) 
{takkunomi } 

nahSyittm 
aradhayt 



karetutti 

kt^taha, 

kunadha 

kadum 

kaaiwa j 
kida, kira 

klrm 

(kartadu, 
{ktraii 
pa4ikarekay 
gamtkartha 



! 



) 



»» 



) 



{Mndadhati, 1 
tandahisi / 
paihisaami 
tname 
tnanhatha 
tupinissami 

hananti 

pafihanantu 

vilokayam 
(vilokaya, 
\vilokehi 
ivilokayama, 
{vilokema 



gahiOf gahida 

gahldum 
gejjha 

... 

kadua,kadfia 
haufja 

... 

pa4ig€nhanti 

kapptnto (P) 



sakkanomi 

ntaladi 
nakadum 

arahana 

rehadi 

aandhihiai 

pa4hisiam 

manne 

fnannadha 

iuvissatn 

thunimo 

hananti 

pa4ihanantu 

puiovanto, 
puiovehi, ) 
ptUoeau, f 

\puloamha, 



[<<dothoii, 
[ thoa. 

do ye. 

to do. 

to he done. 

done. 

it is done. 

let it be done 

oppose ye. 
lend ye. 

taken. 

to take, 
to be taken 
we hare done. 

[haTing done. 

arriyed. 

they reoeiye. 

cutting, 
(he can; 
\po88ihle. 

I can. 

he treads. 

to bathe, 
let him re- 
yerence : 
reverencing 
(nonn^. 

he shines. 

thon appliest 

I shall read. 
I think, 
think ye. 
I shall sleep, 
we praise, 
they strike. 

{may they 
avert, 
looking. 

look(impera). 
we look. 



OF OATHA, PALI AND FEAKl^IT WORDS. 
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Pr.llff,41,113,j 
115. 



lff,41,113,/ 
». Br. 76. \ 



Br. 113, 170. 
199, 202, 216X 
246, 261. 



Br. 49 



. Pr. 17. 1 



Br. 10, 60,127. 

Br. 174. 
Br. 176. 
Br. 7, 178. 
Br. 473. 



SAKSKBIT. 



anaioJeayan€i 
vilokayiahye 

kfishyamSna 
karshana 

apasaranti 
ovtUarantiy 
avatara, 

avattiya 

haryaee 

JnriyaU 
(pratyakBht" 

parUyt^a 



GATHA. 



I 



PALI. 



<malokeK(i 
fisaam 



ka44^ita 



ka44^^ma 



otaranti{afa') 
otaranti 
otara, avatara 



pachchakkhu 

kata 
parichchqfoBSU 
pariehekaja 



P3tAX];LIT. 



apuXoanti 
pulovcttsiam 
ka^hfhiaf \ 
kaffia, I 
akafhfhia, I 
akafhl[hi€la J 
kafhfhijfarUa, 
ka4h4hana 

OMTOdi, 

otaranti 

odartrntiy 

odara, 

oichharia? 
hiraai j 

klradi 

paehehahkhl' 
kida 



I 



parittaaeu 



ENGLISH. 



net looking. 
I shall looL 



drawn. 

bein^ drawn. 

drawing. 

he denarts. 

they depart. 

they descend. 

descent. 

haying de- 
scended. 

thonart 
snatched away 

'he is cele- 
brated. 

|manifested. 
abandon thou. 



iM In pp. 88, 39, 126, 146, of the PrasannarSghaya, and in pp. 76 and 162 of the 
B&laramayana, howeyer, we find the forms anfogadamhi {avagatia 'Mii), aivasara^ avtUiwM 
(ofw^Fnui), awstarai (avataratt), and avadarassa {avataratya). 
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Bbot. Tt.—f^ DialaoU tf^ Sock and FiBar Hueriptitn* ofAtotn. 

Our knowledge of the Temoonlar langnagea of India in Uie centniiaB 
immediately preceding ttie Cbrifitian en is not, faowever, exclusively 
derived from Hie Pili boolcB of Ceylon. Certain inaoriptions, datingr 
frvm tiie seoond or third century b.c, oontoiniug edicts of king 
FriyadanI or Aioka™ (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 68, f.), and written in a oormpt Sanskrit, ai^iarently the 
renaoalar speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pfllaiv 
and rooks in di&rent parts of India. 

I borrow the following particnlars regarding them from the snmmoiT' 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 216, ff.)."' The inaoriptions are en- 
graved partly npon pillars, partly on rooks. The pillars are at Behli, 
Allahabad, Halhiah, and Sadhia. The inscriptionB on tbeee fbof 
pillais are partly nniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: Istly, 
those at Gimar, in Onzerat, divided into fonrteen oompartmeDts ; 
2ndly, those at DhaiUi, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport with those at Oimilr, though the dialect is different ; and. 
3rdly, those at Eapnr di Giri, near Peshawar, whioh coincide in 
pnrport, though they often differ in expieuion, and in their greater 
or less diffaseness, from the Qimar inscriptiona. Besides these, A.iok:& 
appears to have caused other simihu' edicts to be promnlgated in th.^ 
same way. Accordingly another inscription has been ^scov^ni 4.^ 
Bhabra, not far from Jaypnr, which contains a fragment o£ an. B&dlWa 
to the Buddhist synod in Uagadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about tbirtv ^<*- 

md the great merit of having first (in 1837 and i ol^v ^?*™ ''^^ 



and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and laag-v VT ''^^^ 
and translated by far the lai^r portion of them belon ^^'^^^^^'^^0^^ 
Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were subaeaMo i ^^ ^^^y^A^^ 

Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the Journal of tb^ '^^fiw* ^^ 

"" Ftofenot WflKin thinlu it ertremdy oDcertaut ^y^ 4a»l^ ^t 

identiQed with A^olca, and inelinw to the conolnaion that th ^ '^ -^^^^ / 

ia lome pflriod Bubsequsnt to 306 B.C. (Jouni. Koyal Aa. So,? ^** Of 3^^ ito J^ ( 
ToLiTi. p. 357.) ProfeworMiiUer, in his "Andant St^^ *^1- »-■ ^l»«^^zV^' 
speaka incidentJly, liut withont anj taitation, of the iQ^^~*^t T,-^^ \*ll^^^ff tf 
Aiok». and M dating from tha third centUTT B.C. So^^*l>t4^r***^W**4-^ " 



wted in the teit ■ little further on. *^ao ^.'* ***W^"^r> 

" See sIm FiiiiHp's Isdim Antiqailioi, hj E. Thoin^_ ^ ^tb^'S tt! §^ 

' '" *=a. J, '".XT' 



^m were a thi 
to his trandalaDn 

the Bbaljca i«Bcri] 
ii, pp. 867-367 • 




^^ Tl,« »^ ^^^j^ i„ ti^^J^^#^«»* 
B^' on the l»nK«^»^L ipr^*"- 3^«»«>- <lJ2i**^ ^lAfilS ^C. 




in pessages wbic** 
the Lotus de 1» 
Prefece to his ^' 
IjteratoigeBchi 
inEncband Q 
Xo give the 
of the language 



166-17 













•«- to **^ 






,«»ifc, tdiftka* ^^^"^ f ^WvM* ^*"" "^**' "''"" f^t^^y^m 1^ »^, 
«a«.Tt««. va ava ^'''JJ^j^ Aoti ^^ '^ <*nanea*n pu^a^ ^Q 

JU«««i«»-^ >- ^ -beloved by the gods speak, thns; ^. • 

« Piyadasi, ^^^jft of tbe l»w. or to the p« 



h^^mmian^^ 1. ^ beloved 1*7 *»" «--, -f-^-- ««d«: . *«^ 

.Piyadasi, ^^%i« of tbe 1»^. «' <» ^« P««- ^^ t^,^ V 
gift equal to x.„blv contributed by Profewor IPf, **"* 

. ^ «^rv ao*^"* ^'the Boyal AsUtic Society for I853, %J ^X 



^1 



.ame di-ertatio*- 






% 



•VOfc. **• 



DIALECTS OF THE 
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tbe distribution of the law, or to 

exhibited: Good will to slaves and 

one's father and mother are good t^lxlxi 

quaintancesy and relations, Brahmaao^ CLxxd 

respect for the life of creatures is 



the law. 
servantSy em^ 

liberalitf 
Samanas, 



^ rt^Cif to 



tfadng; this 
to be said by a fether, by a son, by a. -brother, by a 



qnaintance, by a relation, and evea "by gj ^^ neigbl^**^i» ^\ 
good; this is to be done. He wko a^ts ti^^ ^ honoured i«» !*,« «* Of 
and for the world to come an infi.Ti5-t-.^s. -. ,. .o^^-rvx 




the law." 



results 



From the age to which these ii^sox-ir>'bl< 



t^g^ 



^^^%t 



T.W T,'^r :"^^I>t;iotx8 appear to helot^^'j ^^jj^ 

expect that their language, as it xs x^ot pure Sanskrit, ^r^^ 

in a great degree with the PaU ^HioH, as we have slreadv 86611, ^ 

presents what we may suppose to "^ '^ 



some 
proves on 



province of northern India ^wT^^ ^^^ ^^ "^^"^ ^^^^^ o^ 
. ^ : . u^ i.^ ^ ■^^'U.t the same period. And Biict»- 



penod. 
case. 



comparison to be to a coxx&i«=i ^ 

of this point I shaU first proceed J*^^^le degree the case. In proof 
made by Professors Wilson, L«««« ^"^""^ ^« ^"^ observat,^ 

languages in which the inscription^ *^ °*^^' «^ *^* f 5!! ,1^* 
a <9omparative table, by which 
degree in which they coincide ^tlx 

The following are the remarks 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol^ 
of the edicts : 

'^The language itself is a kixi^ 
portion of the words, forms axxaj. 



composed; and then su^^^ 
opinion may be formed of ^^ 
^^^ diverge ^m, the Pali.'* 

^ hy ProfesBor WllaoH (^^^^^ttMi^ 
•> pp. 236, ff.) o^ ^^ ^^T^ 



"*■ a«li, offerinc #* ^ ^ 

iy the rules of the PaU gram.o:;;;;r^^« to those ^Wcra^^^,.^:^^ 

many differences, some of whicK ^ ^®®' There niw. ^. 

^ ^3:l8e from . ., ^> ^^owever. 



Sanskrit, others from possible looc^x ^^®^ ^^"^ a closer a 
settled state of the language. I^ • ^^^^^Uarities, indicati ^^^*^^^^^^ ^ 
speaking of the Lat inscription^ ^ ^oserved by Jfj. p ^ 
existing written idiom, and is ^^ . -■-o.q language diff 
Sanskrit and the Pali.' The ^ot,^,^^ "^^ere intermediate ^"^"^^ every 

I position. . ^^d particles ^« ^ ^^^B^een tb^ 



* yet iffl. 
when 



129 I might have been in a position 
manner than I can now hope to do frot)[|^ 
able to consult the Pali Grammar, ^vitK 
Gimar, formerly adTertised for pnblicatioY« 
(See the cover of his Anecdota Palica, 



^^^«ac^ 



^t this subjectinar^ ^'^ ^""^^^ 
>^t ^^^^^^'on the diaW^^'^^^^lW 



^"^^^i^l?^^^^ 






lI--SCRlrT10NS OF A*™* 



tbe S.»„t,„haraotor of its .aj.Hul.ot t 

^ "Il»ieartd„torrai„o.t,ior. of tho difforcnrW an^ "S"™'"':^ 

UiKnphoni with Uio X'lili ozi tho ont. b„„I „„l So""''"' «" * 

Wouldrequiro a lu.ho,-io,,» <.„,iW„ie „(■ the rt»l«, a..»l >™»li bO 

worth lie pnins. sus tlio aitloi-onoos from cithT «-o «1(1, no JoU t 

to be mmparativ-oly few o.id ut,i,i,po,-t<mt. .ml ^-^o maj be CO 

COn.ite the la„s«^^80 n» I-.Ui, „ot yet perfeetod io j,, „ „ 

•tactare, anj do.-U.ti„s i„ „o import„ut r„.pe.t frc», . ^'"^ 

"Pali i, tlio lunsvia-BO of tho wrilinjiB of the „ °*it. 

' Siam and Ceyloii ; thoroforc it i« coii.linied it '"''^'iJsts 

UteBoddhistB of XJpper Indiu, -n-ln'ii tlio in.irip,^^" »e ;,,„ ^' 

•nd consequently thoy are of ISudUhi.^t origin, ^n'""* Tere "^^ ' 

(rf question ; for although the Jtudcliiist autiiorit;, '"' /'otPe,- ,^** 

Sinhaandhi3 suecossors tauj^ht in I'ali, uiid that "^'ert j. *~* 

«Mnpi]cd in his aety ; yet, on the otiter hand, j." ^"^tpju *^*-*^ 

doctrines of lititldha vsrere lonpr tanght orally ^ Y "*'''» *^ 

"Mnniitted to -writiii!^ till four ccriftiries a«er ^^ . ■'"' "",1 ' ^ '*=- 

153,adatc, no douht, subseiineilt to tJii/t of the in,.;',,'!"''' '^'- ^^~ "" 

"Itisby no iDoan» ontuljli.beei, tl:.refi,re, th,, j.™"""""- - • ,*. 

Itteaiige of the Hiieldhi.-^is ut tljo iHi-io<l of t/ie 

'" Weber alB.. i-onioiks (Iii-J .Slo<i. iii. I SO ■ ■ 7/,..;e,, ole 
naintaintd in tlie poimliir .iialiel of llo' n.ie)(,.i, , ,f ,„ to, 
it ihonn by the iii.-Jfi-iptiiHi ot ICojioi- di <iiyi. i,t uOii-li, 
wmaik (Tbu Iloclt luscHptiotJH of Kapoi r/i r.oi ,;, , o,,t ,,, 
theSflastrit, but ..l^o a nulr. Iter of e.oo/e. roe/ ,.„).. .o.ni J ~. 
Prija, ta(ra, pti.ti. yatra, [.ulni. -■ o,(e;i, teou.i .„.-,,,.(,,, -i... 

"' See, however, the reniurks io tOe preeeJio- .,eeli.'ii. p ■- 



■'■iia. 
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use constitates no condnsiye proof of their Buddhist origin.^ It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as being the spoken language 
of that part of India where Fiyadasi resided, and was selected for his 
edicts that they might be intelligible to the people." .... 

'^We may, therefore, recognize it as a[n actaaUy existing fonn of 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always 
identified with the langaage of Magadha or Behar, the scene of SSkya 
Binha's first teaching; bnt that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadhi, ' as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it 
occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Bnmonf and Lassen remark, 
still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the nortli 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to the S'auraseni dialect, the language of Mathara 
and Dehli, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom S§kya and his 
successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, or a 
sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a con- 
clusive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religions 
belief.'' 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 69). He lemarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt., ii., 221, 222) : " These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they exhibit to us in «n 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
great Sanskritic family of languages, which became bo variously dc- 
veloped." 

i3« Professor Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bhabrs 
inscription, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it " enough sufficientiy indis- 
putable to establish the fact that PnyadarsI, whoever he may have been, was a 
iollower of Buddha."— (Joum. R. A. 8., voL xv., p. 357.) 
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"In these ioacriptioiiB we possess specimena of .three Temacular 
dialectsi one from the border coujitry to the north-west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the pillars of Dehli, Allahabad, etc., differ only in particular forms 
from the Dhauli (Cattak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and may be classed with the MagadhI of the 
grammarians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehli ccdumUi 
which is situated beyond the bounds of Magadha, Ai^oka appears U> 
have had a partiality for the Temacular language of his principal 
proyince; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivatiye of the Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this appellation." 

At p. 486, a^n, Lassen says: ^'It is only the rock inscriptions 
which can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions eYer3rwhere exhibit the same dialect, 
which consequentiy cannot have been spoken in every quarter where 
such pillars haye been discovered. This 'remark is especially true 
of the Behli column. When we consider that, between Cabul, 
Guzerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in the pillar inscriptions), a wide region inter- 
yenes, inhabited by different branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, we 
are driven to the conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions." 

The following list of words, from the Dehli and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Bumouf s Lotus de la Bonne Loi. 
(App. X., pp. 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen's 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles the MagadhI 
of Dhauli, as exhibited in the comparative list which I shall imme- 
diately adduce. Thus on these columns we haye dhamme, ddne, saehe, 
anuffohe, kate, ptye, hay&M and pdpe^ for dhammOf ddnaniy sacham, 
anugaho^ hato, jnyo, kaydnam and pdpam ; Idjdf vdliehalesuy vihalatam, 
eMla, Aliya^ pulUa and abhikdle, for rdjd^ vdrteharesu, vihdratam^ ehWa^ 
AriyOy purka and Mihdro; Budhasii dhamuuui and sangJuui^ for 
Budhamhi, dhammamhi and sanghamM, 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrowed from 
the article of Prof, H. H. Wilson, above alluded to, in Yol. XII. of the 
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Jotimal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendizi No. X., 
to M. Burnoufs Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
equivalents which hare been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
dialect, as well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, howeyer, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particalar study ; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have come down to us in books, we should recollect that the latter 
may haye been retouched from time to time, to render them more in- 
telligible to the readers by whom they were studied in succeeaive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions haye descended to us unaltered, 
except by the defacing action which ages haye exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engrayed. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious obseryations of Mr. Tumour, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049: — 

'' When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the seyeral columns on which they 
are engrayen haye been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparentiy wholly neglected ; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip- 
tions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute yowel symbols, 
or a smaU anustodra dot; and when we frirther find that the PdU 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectiy defined — ^using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi- 
rated and unaspirated, consonants ; and also without discrimination as 
to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n, — ^the surprise 
which every reasonable inyestigator of this subject must feel will be 
occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagree- 
ment between our respectiye readings of these ancient«records." 

The following is the compaiatiye list (the Pali column of which owes 
its completeness to Mr. GhUders) which I proposed to adduce :— • 
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Sect. YII. — The Diaket of the Buddhist Odthds, and its relation to the 
Pali: Summary of the results of this and the preceding Section. 

I now come to the last of tlie yarieties of oorrapted Sanskrit to 
which I referred in p. 10, viz., the language which we find in the 
GathaSy or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Lalita 
Yistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha. An 
account of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it is convenient to call it, 
has been given by Babu Eajendralal Mitra, in No. 6 of the Journal 
As. Soc, Bengal, 1854. Of the Lalita Yistara, from which the speci- 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced b^ myself, 
are drawn, Professor Miiller remarks, that though *' on account of its 
style and language," it '' had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
much more modem period of Indian literature," it '' can now safely 
be ascribed to an ante-Christian era, if, as we are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of the 
canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 a.d."^ 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Rajendralal's dissertation in 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to be of the 
least importance ; making occasional abridgments ; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of the Gatha forms. 

'' Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to bear the closest 
resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal has brought to our knowledge a new dialect, 
bearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of the East than 
either of the former. Nepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(ballad),"* probably, from its having been principally used by the 

scalds and bards ^* of mediaeval India. For nearly a similar reason the 

i» Bnddhist Pilgrims, in " Chips, " (Ist ed.) yol. L, p. 258. 

^^ [The antiquity of certain compositions, called Qathaa^ is proved by the fact 
that the expression munigatha^ the gfithas or verses of the Muni, or Mnnis, occurs in 
the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Bnmouf^ App. x. to Lotus, pp. 724, 
725, 729; Wilson, Jour. B. A. S., yoL xvi., pp. 359, 863, 367. B&bu Bajendralfil 
also refers to the Mahawanso, p. 252, where gaihaa are mentioned. — J.M.] 

u^ Ontius Prof. Benfey remarks, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134: '^Onthe 
other hand, B&bu BSjendralSl's yiews on the origin of these G^thSs have very much 
to recommend them: they require only a slight modification, the suhstitution of 
inspired heUeyers, — such as most of the older Buddhists were, — i^rung from the 
lower Glasses of the people, — ^in the place of professional baids," 
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Balenese style the language of their poets, the JTdi^t or poetical, and 
the language of the Yedas is called Chhandas (metrical), whence, by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the 2^end of the old PersianB. 

'^M. Bumouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ' a barbarous Sanskrit^ in 
which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, appear to be 
confounded.' ^^ It differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than from any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the Gatha 
Tersifier; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according to the 
exigencies of his metre with as much yeneration for the rules of 
Paijini as the "West Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; 
indeed, the best illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha, and the Pali, would be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

'* The G&tha exists only in a versified form, and is to be met with 
in that class of Buddhist writings called the Mahdvaipulya or the 
' highly developed ' sutras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, but never at the commencement of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

'' The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo- 
syllabic anwhfupi to the most complicated idrdulavikrtdita. Its 
peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition; it pro- 
fesses to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules. In it we 
find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex- 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
is sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a molossus supplies the place of a 
pyrrhio or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
syllables and words are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 

^ L'HiBtoire da Buddhisme, p. 104. 
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for glano; Utri for gtri ; twriya for tHryya ; ahilantdka for aJddntaka ; 
kiUsa for kleia ; htri for Arf ; iir» for iri ; ^Wya for irtyd ; hriye for 
^y« ; deviye for devyd^ ; pUjdrdham for pujdrham ; padumdni for 
padmdni; ddnaehariyd for ddnaeharyd ; supina for ««;(i{9na»i.^^ 

«This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forms a 
principal characteristic of medisBTal and modem Indian phonology. 
The Pali and the Prak|rit owe their origin entirely to this canse. The 
Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

** B. — ^The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of gender, 
number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(I.) '<0f the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may be taken as examples: viiuddhanirmalam for viSuddhanirmaldn 
(singular for plural) ; huddhakshetram for htddhahfietrdni (singular for 
plural) ; dsanind for dsandt (instrumental for ablative) ; hodhisuvafa 
far hodhuuvatdt (objective for ablative) ; Urddha hastd for urddhau 
hastau (plural for dual) ; keehid ekapdde for kechid ekapddena (locative 
for instrumental) ; trilokam for trilokt (neuter for feminine) ; kdranam 
for kdrandni (singular feminine for plural neuter); nahshatrdh for 
fMkBhatrdni (masculine for neuter) ; prithu for pfithavah^ ; ime karma 
for imdni karmdni, 

(2.) ''Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of tf in the room 
of all flectional affixes," as ratanu for ratnam; ahu for aham. Uib 
also merely put for the inherent a, as in two of the following cases : 
kshayusafhskfitu for kshayasamskrita ; nUhkrdntu for nishkrdnta ; pari- 
vdritu for parivdritah. I'he next are instances in which the case ter- 
minations are omitted : laukika for laukikdh ; ehitrakarma for chitra- 
karmdnah ; and such instances are of continual occurrence. 

(3.) " The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre- 
quently met with in the Lalita Vistara. They apparently lead the 
way to the formation of pronouns in the jnodem vernaculars : — 

[1*1 Other cases are viyuka for vyuha; ratana for ratna; aakiyanam for 
^akyandm; nariya for naryah; vaj'irikaya for vajrakaya; iakkitam for aaktam; 
iukula for dukla; nyaaiya for nyatya; abhi^fiya for abhujya; akampiyo for 
ukampyahy etc. — J.M.] 
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^" [I have noted also #w» for mah^a>m and may a; ^i for ^oayj (I, v. pp. 2^^ 
380, 399) ; Ioml for tct^ya (p. 12^) ; avMbhih for ebhth (p. 304).— ^.M.] 

i« [I find tlie following additional irregnlar forms ai the verb bhu, ** to ba^ » * 
hhemti for 6A<»9€S<«, abhOahi for aSAHl^ jidAushih for abhuh (f), ababhu^^,^^ 
abhuvan, hhavi for bhavishyoH and bA€9Winiy bhaviya and bhaveya (resemtHj^ 
Pali form, of th.e same tense) for bht^vet^ bhohi for bAava, bhaviyct and bha^^:^^^ 
hKutva^ wnubha/viya, for anubhUye^ j^rabhctmi and prabhama for prabhata,,^^ 
prabhavamaJ^. TUe forms o^^^mp^ for Sfw»^^ and d*» for «,/,; q^ asTt, oIbo occur. 
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dialect) which hav« been either pasted oyer, or bat brieflf noticed 

bj Baba Bajendralal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 

interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ehhi^^ which is so general 

in the Yedas, is in constant ose in the Gathas also, as in the instance* 

iaUyehM^i ioHvebhik, s^umebki^^ mihh6»anebh%l^ d&rak$bhi^ cketMbH^ 

employed instead of the form, idkygi^, sattvai^ etc., whioh is alose 

current in modem Sanskrit. It is from this older form in ^h$k tha( 

the Pali form of the same case in Mi, or #Ai, is deriyed* as in the 

word buddhebhif or huddhehi (Olough, Pali Gram., p. 19). Again, 

we find in the Gathas various other cases besides tiiose abo'v^ 

noticed in which the case-terminations of the dedensioii in a are 

substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 

to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagtiiai^ and jagaU (the 

gen. and loc. oi jagat\ we Y^y^jagMya mdja^; for ndnmd (instr. 

otndman), we have ndmena; for mahdimdntm we haye mahdtmam; foft 

anantaifaSatam we have anantayaiam; for k&rmtma^ (e^^' ^^ karman) 

we haye harmasya: and for iuhitaram, accusative of the word duhiCpi 

(ending in p), we haye duhitdm, the accusatiye of feminine nouns 

ending in d. This change is one to which the P§li inclines (as in 

the form BrahtnasM, as one of the genitiyes of Brahman), and tp 

which a still more decided tendency is obseryable in the Prakpt. 

(See Cowell's Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. aadii., xxiy.) On the other 

hand, we find also in the Gathis instances of the quite different 

change of e into t in the locative, as loki, gehi, udari, for the proper 

form loke, gehe, udare. The particle api {also) is contracted to p%, as 

in Prakpt ; thus we haye ahampi for aham api, tubhyampi, for Uihh- 

yam apt, vayampi for vayam api, napi for n&pi, tathdpi for tath&pi^ 

punopi for punar api: so also Hi is contracted to ti, as in ohantifKsr 

aham iU\ Again, we haye the peculiar forms Jihmi, jih$M, and jaha 

foT yathd; yatharwa for yathaiva^^ (precisely as in Pali, Clough's 

Gram., p. Ii); slti for smriti; pafhe for pathesku, and ishfikdn for 

yashfid?idrakdn (macebearera). 

Many of the changes in the Qatha verbs are in part the same which 
we nnd in FaU. Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms chodayanii, 
^payuhanti, m'vartet^yati and dharayantl, we have chodenti, tarpesh^ 

p. 70, and note/"^^^ ^''*®*=ances of interpolation,' of letters already adduced above, 
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FfiOCESS BY WHICH THE PSAKJ^ITS 



tuse in northern India in the third oentorj b.c. And finally, in Section 
YII., I have described a form of cornipt Sanskrit occurring in the 
Gathas or narrative poems in which the actions of Bnddha were re- 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathas. We have seen (p. 59) that the Pali 
has some grammatical forms which are older than those of the inscrip- 
tions; and vice versd. It is sufficient to say that all these three 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian speech which is of greater 
autiquity than the Prakrits of the dramatic poems; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinte- 
grated and corrupted. 



Sect. VIII. — On the original use of Sanskrit as a vemaetdar tongue ; 
on the manner in which the Prakrits arose oui of it, and on the period 
of their formation : views of Professors Weber, Aufreehi, Lassen, and 
Benfey, 

From the above review of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modem vernaculars, and going back to the Prakfits and the 
Pali, we discover, as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the 
forms of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen- 
sion and conjugation. Judging by the great differences which we find 
between the modem Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vemacular dialects, and by the gradual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former we can ^^® ^^ difficulty 
in concluding that the very oldest kno^u forms of ^® I^rakrits also 
had, in earlier ages, undergone similar ium«4.- *jd ^^ ^^ ^^^ *"^® 

been different in some respects from the i ' -v^hioh have been 
handed down to us : and that the fu^th ^P^^^ ^ iialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were their deyj ^^^ Wk ti^^ olieat forms of 
Sanskrit, tiU they at length merged alto ^^^ ttoin. tJ^^,Al^^^**«^» 
and were, in feet, identical with it *^*^to • , k y tv^^^^that 
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Comparative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizingB within 
the circle of the Indo-Oermanic languages as compared the one with 
the other." The same writer says in his Yajas. Sanh. Specimen^ ii. 
203, ff. :^" "I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit Bhasha, properly so called, was ever the common spoken 
langoage of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
Just as our modem high-German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly flowed on individually 
in their own original (Prakyita) irregular force, and continued to be 
the idioms of different provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin : the latter did not 
spring out of the former, but rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of grammarians, has sacriflced the truth of analogy for the sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Vedic 
dialects in a state of degeneracy ; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha 
is the sum of the Vedic dialects constructed by the labour and zeal 
of grammarians, and polished by the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts : Ist, That the very same 
exceptions which are conceded by grammarians to the Vedic language 
{chhandai) are often found in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irregular than anv 8^®^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
ever be ; for as yet no fixed rules of eupjj fV^og^P^y* ^' forma- 

tion existed, — ^rules which were eveuttiali A i^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

very irregularities. All the irreguj^ ^ deduce* ^ ^^^^.^ in the 



Prakrit tongues are to be found throti v ^^^ ^^^ ^« ^^ '^^ latter, 
the feculty which creates language iq ^ ^^t tiie Y^^ M> * ^ ^^^' 
"• Eeprinted in Indische St^^^ ^^>X\)^ ^ S"' 
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a.XT0TATIONS FBOM PE0FE8S0U LASSEN'S 

^i^ with the conclusion which I hope xatimately to eetab- 

^t, the language out of which the Prakyits grew had itself 

f^ mutation prior to their evolution out of it. It would 

^^^t no one such language as Sanskrit exiBted during the 

-u^t ^^^ then represented by a number of what (to dis- 

.^^ from the Prakirits) I may call Sanskritic dialects, which, 

rLXt^A action of a modifying proceas all along at work in 

^ i^he one hand, gradually formed into the dialects which 

^•fSie of Prakrit, while, on the other hand, by a reveise 

^^^0ation and construction, another language of a different 

ra ^jreviously non-existent, became developed out of them, 

^-|i ^tion of Sanskrit. 

^^sryf however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 

y. the fact that, in its forms, the Vedic Sanskrit is 

^ archaianiB) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 

\^^t ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ oldest type of Prakyit It is no 

^l3.at some old Vedic forms, such as the instrumental 

^^^tr ^ ^^ I'rakrits ; for it need not be asserted that, at 

^^^d- ^^®^ *^® Prakrits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 

^^^iX^ ^^y ^^ its Vedic forms. 

^^ ^^4^ce two quotations of considerable length from 
^^ antiquities, voL ii., pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-1153, 
^^ ^£ *® languages of Northern India, in the course of 
^^. ^-to t^® preceding observations of "Weber. 

^^^\^ ti^^ ""^ !^^ ^^'^^ ^™^® Budradaman, which dates 
^"^ Sd ^'^'' ^ "^ti^ in Sanskrit prose, of an artificial 
'^"^K lo^^ <^"^Po^nd words. From this feet we may infer 

T^a^ ^^ ^r^' ''P^^^^ ^y ^« ^onimon people, but only 
^* ^d ^ti^^r Peraons in the higher claaees »' 

*Ca ^^^l w"^ ^^- "'"> **^^* i^ ^^oka's time the 
' ^le ^o^^ "" ^"^""^ ^"^ ^^^ «^^^d language, and 

1 tiroe^ ^^^ZT7' 'tJ"^ '"'"* ^^^ dialects roTwhid. 
•ri ix. ^^ ^ ^' '^'''^ ^ «^^^t, and the ihinf 
1 CaDu*- .^^^jasthan, is attested by tbo ,t.o« • ^ JTr i. 

I* * - ^-jrlie* penod than this r4-i.« ■■^**u*u «»» 
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Foroied in the several provinces of India. I farther regard it as im- 
probable that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit ; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed out. 
In account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
3 which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater purity in the 
orthem countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the 
urce of the Ganges, are specified by the commentator as such regions, 
lis, however, is not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces 
India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan- 
ige. 

' No conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 

Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 

Dreserved the form of the instrumental plural in hi (derived from 

, in words ending in a, while the modem Sanskrit has lost this 

; for the ancient form in ehhit is not peculiar to any particular 

) writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 

it dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 

lation in question was in frequent use. The early adoption, 

ito Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 

vs of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 

1 of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 

*e beginnings of such. We have to regard the causes of the 

i in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 

ich has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 

3ipal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes and 

voter of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 

hy they have so operated, as they actually have, is in indi- 

itances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign. In this 

principal modem languages, the Provengal, French, Portu- 

•nish, and Italian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of these 

the 'second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich in dialects. 

I cause is (as has been abeady noticed) a special one, — I 

ifluence exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages 

ginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 

eir own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian lan- 

) province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 

in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties into the 
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ISe FEOFBSSOR BENFEY ON THE BABLT USE 

why ihe Indians shonld not in the earliest ages have made nse of the 
same as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
case also in the saceeeding periods. To this it must he added that 
Paniniy the oldest of the three grammarians who are styled aaiats, 
uses the word hhdshd (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contradistinction to the Yedic, and employs as synonymous with 
Vhaah&ydm the word hhe, i.e. in the world. The language which 
the Sanskrit-speaking Indians then q[>oke cannot, Hierefoi^, have 
been different from this hhashd,^ or onrrent form (tf speech. Its &te 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, .... and the other dialects became less and less 
prommenty .... and whikt in Germany the new hi^-German, from 
its nse in literature and education, has more and more superseded the 
popular dialectsi the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so much in local extension, as in its 
employment by the different classes of the population in the same 
countries. It may be assumed that in the time of A^oka the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Arian Indians spoke 
the local dialects, and that only the Brahmans and the principal 
persons spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas rests. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhist religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their ioscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes." 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and yemacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment, 
from Prof. Benfey's article on India (above referred to), p. 245, ff. : — 
''The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modem dialects which have issued from it distinctiy show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects of one or 
more languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider, and in later times a continually de- 
creasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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the sixth century b.o., Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so fiur apart as the north and north-west €i India 
and the Mahratta conntry, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialeets 
which sprang out it. But a speedi which becomes fixed in such a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about diree oentoiies 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown back to about the nintk 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding 
period there existed, as we have already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire ; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the people in tho 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political 
union to haye extended from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Mahratta country. After this political unity had become severed 
(till the period of its restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
' provinces ; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
developments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 

** But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified hj 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which had 
been created in Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools'^ of the Brahmans, and along with it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture and science. When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to be of primeval antiquity : one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu ; and then followed 

Lso « Though we have no distinct external evidence that there were any sneh 
ichoolfi at this early period, we may yet appeal to the whole intellectual deyelopment 
of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before the rifle of Bnddhismi 
as evidenoe of their exigence." 
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ducts of a learned, or rather a Bouaxe^ lan^ ^^^ 
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-- . g^3^ even bo late as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among 
-fchem'could. ^J ^^^^^ ^ ^^ character of a learned man unless he had 
learnt the * sacred language.' " . . . . 

" At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form 
r Deriod -which cannot yet he determined, but which may he con- 
' cturally -plBLceA. in the sixth or seventh century a.d.), the knowledge 
£ Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to all who laid claim 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
Tild not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de- 
'<med for representation before the entire public; and on the other 
- -1 -f, must have been constantly used as the language of public 
- jjrn&fxta, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
celv havo been put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priests. 
-Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court>language, I 
not determine ; but I scarcely think it was, as the ofioers of the 
4- te if n^* Brahmans, do not use it.'* 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
-f-Ke ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a vemacular lan- 
txaire and the later form which it took after its regeneration as a 
sacred and learned form of speech, so far as he considered himself in 
a position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him hut a 
amall portion ef the Yedaa, which furnish us with almost the only 
means we can have of judging what the earHer language was.^" He 
remarks : " The late Sanskrit is distinguished from the Vedio by the 
use of extrara^aixtly long compounds. Even if the specimens of the 
Vodas and the Upanishads which are known to me had not shown 
tix&t in this reapeot there is an essential difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the *^^ periods to which I refer, it might have been 
ooDcluded with €>&^rt^^^^» ^^ *^® character and length of these 
compounds, that a»^^ monstrosities could not have been created at a 

"» Had the«e obs^^^^lT'i.^'' written now, Profesaor Benfey would probaWy 
^^« ««^« no c«L ta ^**^^^^ Jjfv °''^. ^^^^^^ though he would have been in a 
position to eZ^Ui^^^^^^^\^^^^^ T^,^^."^^ *^d precision. [Note in fiiBt 
edition, I860 ?'^ ^^ f^ m Pr^fp"^^^^ ?/ '^" ^^'^ ^ *^^« ^^' ^ 
An^eigen, lOrLvre^^^^^kl'v^ ^ Benfey wntes aa follows : "I would, now 

by a Proceas !?^^^^r?? t wl^ 'f '?^ ^'^^'"'^ "^^ ^edic or oldF-Sanakrit 
iitead of 1^[^^^^ ^^^ ^'^''^' '""'"^ *^°^«' P- 68. ^ °™^ 



*»»e when the laagwut^ «. • 
8 J occaaonaUy hare been used w 

""P^^iWe. On the otlnt? " ^^ 
^^"h was far „^„^^ ^ ^^^E 

""°e immense whole by the aJi ^^ 
?J -^ initial letters. This^^^-^l 

J^; and although it is ^*^t ^^* 
^ and initial lettfrs of woTa^ ^^^' 
^^^ok other, every one X.^^^^'^^^* 

• ^e^^r r ^-^ -^ -c ^^ 

^ ^ convinced that the exo^ - * ^^«^ 
2^B out Of any popuwt^:""^-- "^^^ 
o" to an absurd extent a ^tl ^^* «-^b 
"Purther. ^hexx the 1^^?"*^""^ -- 
^'^d to be affected in a mo^I -®^«^-i* i 
l^P^iiar dialects derived fro^i.^^""*^* ^ 
^* their geni^ ^^ gram^^ "^**'^^ "^^ 

-«« «-«« of t^e m^me^«o "' ^^^^^^^ 
^^^^ the dialects w^tciTT^^""^ ' 

™ men- parent, and could, as i*- ^=,^ 
*he latter. Thig ^^ "^^ ^wexre. ■ 

^"^nOy becomes 
*« whole Indian . 

^^'^ respects th 
Oufanctness which 
.''*« that ther 

"^^J- I must 
elemenfe of this 




-^TH^KN SAN^SKRIT CEASED TO BE SPOKEN. 

- j^ *^* *^® He vr Sanskrit has lost "• much wiich tte older 

^ 1 ) maint^- ^^^ wbich it could only lose from the circumstance that 

0an6knt *^^^^^^t ia the ixiteriiiediate period, and had now to be revived 

j^t tad dieci ^^^y^ch teigHt be as intelligible as possible. To this bead 

xX^ a form. ^^^"beT of roots and inflected forms vrbioh the grammariaaB 

-^^long a S^ ^ adduce partly as current, and pfartly as obsolete, but of 

cognize ^^Z^f^r Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason <rf this 

jj^ich the ^j-oots, as ^well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 

^at th©^ ^ttxj^^^^^ dialects which existed at the time when the new 

r^0t ^ ^® ^r^ated, or bad become so disfigured that their Sanskrit 



^ ^tiskrit ve^ ^^ ]jave been easily discovered or understood. (2) The 

fot^^ ^^* -^ ^oi^*^^^ ™ ^* '^^^^ *^a* t^® old Sanskrit could not have 
e^ SauslcrJ- ^^ j^ead belong a number of formd of roots which had 
-^^d. "^^ \A€^^ according to the laws of some one vernacular dialect, 
^eco^® ^^^^^^^ l>«e^ enaployed m the new Sanskrit in this modified 
^^d ^^^^^. ^ i>^ grammarians either hesitated to refer to its propet 
^^ape, whicli ^^ ^^ j^^^ comprehend. Every single exiample of this 
Sanskrit ^^^^' ^a^^^^^d would, however, require detailed devdopment 
^hich ^^S^* -^ti .j^ould demand too much space to be here attempted, 
ajid proof, ^^^ ^^^^j^, content myself with repeating the main results 
a I ^n, *^ ^i^o^^ which have been here merely indicated, and in 
of the investig ^^vo. to be carried out. These results are: That 
great p«rt yet> .^ben the Sanskrit-speaking race immigrated into 
from tl^e P^'"" ^^t^^P« *^® '^i'lth century b.c, Sanskrit became diflbsed 
India down to P ^^rnaxjular dialect over the whole of Hindustan, as 

as the P^^^^^ei^ ^""^'"^ ""^ *^^ Mahratta country. It penetrated 

far as the sout^ ^ ^ vernacular tongue, but only as the language of 

^o further ^J^pp^r^^^^y/* ^ ^«^ter period. From the ninth century 

education, anO^^r ^^^ to die out : derivative dialects became de- 

^.d. the Sans }'^\^^^^ many yerbal roots, and ha« frequenUy 

entirely lost or corrap^^^ >^-^J^(P;^^t«^J^^^ 

^puppoeed by ^l^r P^orded in Jd^d;!^ ^ "* *^^ «*ill employed in the 

^rS andttbe^^ they were bold enough to 

^gn quite atrbifcrary ^^^^ 






I MB. BEAVBS ON TED 

t I 

Yeloped from it ; and in the & ; 

as a temaonlar language. On ; 

in the achoola of the Brahma 

consequenoe of the regeneratioi ' 

I hronght back into public life i 

gradually increasing importance 

teQectoal development. About \ 

diffused in this character over 'ti 

empire of the Hindus lasted, it coaa ' 

eren long after the MahomedaxxB li.^ ! 

sole instrument for the expreaBioxk ^ 
I conclude this section by c^Tiotx 

in the Journal of the Boyal -A^sictt^ 

■ 

series, pp. 149, f., the follo^^rin.^ , 

Prakrits to the " Old- Aryan " laxx^ixt 

''In assuming that the laiig:vi.etgoa i 
and Pali) "are later than Sc^xatrvb^ 
that historically they ^ere coxLtexici'poTra. 

*neo- Aryan,' because the ma^oTd-ti^y of ' 

from some more perfect c011di.t3.ox1.. Xt; i 
but even in Yedic, Sanskrit tQinxxs slx-o , 

Prakrit type; but this does ixot ^-rer^G 
from showing unmistakable eigno-a otT "fa^ar 
and stronger ancient language, -wrli^iolx w. 
it is older still than even tlie langixago oi 
fore may, when necessary, l>e calXoA * 0\<i 

"It is a highly pirol>al>le tl^oox^ ^^T^f"^ 

as the Yedic ^e^^;^^"^^:^ ^^^^r.^^^^^ , 

in order to prevent tae ■"^^. . ^^ ■fclxo c1»b» , 

elaborated, aad Btiffe**®^ * i>irox»e^* a.T»-y ^ , 

hoverer, suppose fcli»* *lie*y ^^^Arxce^^ *<> ^«^^* , 
gttage, but simply tba* ***^^^*en^«^ ^^ *^^ ^ 
and iiTCgular, that ***®^Lf^ *ill *»^«^ ^^^^Lto 
phomo laws whict *»»** '^f^ ^^^^cftr, **^}^ "^ a« 
BO forth ; all the wl^i*^* -* -nail-***- 

materials. It will, tfe^*"^" 



1 rti©^ Sanskrit and I«>l»tH^ 
-.^atence of le«^ representative of ^ ^»*v,, 

, consequently, a- ^^ ^i,,t e«eted m O^^fc,. ^ 

,i, in S«^^* "^orlcea «P «"^ expand^ Ai^«, 4^ ^ 
preserved, but ^^^ j^^ ^^cj, j^^ ^^ ^1^^ ^ ^^ 

the coutrwy, u^^^ eorrupted and deb^^^^^^'^tefy lo^ ^^^ 

remains ^aB ^^^ has been preeetv « Seddes, aa 

..tever of tue ^ ^^^ ^^ j^ q, ^^ ^ ^ 

d (although -- ^^^^ ^e like it or no, C.* f^"^ ^ «-- 
, «re dn^^"" . ^a we do, undoubteav 3°**^ *° ^""^t 

^om the passages cited fi^m tl,^ 

r^fey that these distingrmehed so^oW ^"feason. 

^SiS no doubt, must be -de^tooa , iT"' "^^* «>« 
^^* ^m the later Sanskrit, and ^^ore^^^t \"*"^ 
^:^oe a spoken ton^e, regarding thie^^A*^ ^^« 

,^«e6tion : whUe Professor Webe,. ^3 ^^ ^ . ^*^ '^l^ich 
i. «m. speech which existed at the ©arlj perfo^, /^^ ^® 
;.^ot yet been developed into Saixakiit, but was sS'**''' 

u. ^S^fi"" ^"» however, what seems g^ ^j^^ ^ «wJl a 

^viz., that Sanskrit in its earlier fom, ^a« a spot* "'^'^o- 

-^ot be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes n *** ^*°" 

.-uoe the most distinct evidence of the fact whioh^^***^ 



vice 



9 to a question already discussed, see pp. gj, ff.^ j ^ 
^ Mr. Beames's article, p. 1^0;— "With regaixi to th ^^Oow- 

riod, it must be explained that I do not intend to ♦ ^***6^««e8 
of hov far non-Aiyan elements enter into their ^®^ ^^ the 
ich is 8tm doubtful, but this is admitted on all hanA.^*^^^^^***^**- 
' their constituent parts ia of Aryan origin,*' » *hat a very 

ex-aturgeschichte, p. 1. His words, as translated 

etriod the Indo-Aryan speech had not jet becomes *^ ^hese : 

*^^^ men, but remained still a Temacular tontme »^-^^*' i-e tbe 
^oUe not Sanskrit but Prakritic diaJecte, which hadif' *^ ^^ ««cond 
x^do-^iyan Temacular contemporaneousljr with th n^*^ ^^^eloped 






r 



WAS OEIGINALLY 

First: — ^Even though we assume, 
from the earliest times, other fonx 
India besides the Sanskrit; yet tfa 
Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes; while 
tion of the Arian race, the same oi 
spoke Prakrit, must have been in 
which must be understood the tliei 
Arian speech) a few ages previa* 
language then existed in IndiGk 
languages with such a complioa 
Prakfits were employed in conaxxi 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, 
should have been spoken by oirdii 
(as Professor Benfey lias well x^x 
all the refined rules for tlxe -pe 
in later Sanskrit compoaition -^« 
though some few of them miglxi 
is by no means essential to tlxe 
of the language ; and at the ta.i 
developed or systematized. 'M 
£ections of Sanskrit verbs -wox 
as, in fact, they axe now coi 
compositions. *" 

'•« The remark in tliis last senl 

character of the lan^xiag® vemacx 

■odetjr. But I leaTe it as it stood 

Profeasor Benfey, in the review abo 

p. 135: "Here, nerertlieless, X slxc 

it is flaid in p. 154 — * Jfcffany, too, of 

-would he then [at; the time iwli-eii. 

used in conyereation ;' Trliicli, aa « 

It is precisely the deficiency o^^ ® 

€xample, the want of a corijaxi.ci^ 

the nnfrequent employment *^* ^ 

disuse ofso many doable fox"xn»»^ ^^ 

ais and Mis, as the ending o^ *^^ 

atrong case-forms, whicli. in *^^^- J 



the reduplication and -— — — , g^ 
or ancient, and the re^enei^-*^"' 
to explain the latter {tlxe 
the yeniacnlar dialects z 
moch accustomed to these 
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It i» -tatnxe that we cannot point out the exact ^^"^ ^^pj^(i 
inskrmii -wrorda in yj,^ ^t the latest period Bt which it wa^ ^^^^| 
a B.^^oJs,&o. tongue; especiaUy as the langua^ of ^^^^^.^ ^^ rf 
fere ^ix^ oo™® extent from the language of formal eomposOi 
oka, ^LTCxA the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt xmdergomg » ^ 
^,ual «J--t»xatiou till it merged into Prakfit. 

9ec€=*:Km^L : — The case which I have supposed here of S^BkiitbAYWg 
stL o:K:^'^3>e a spoken language, and hairing at length eeaged to be 601' 
yea. i^n. ordinary diBoourse, while the provincial dialeofa which 
\u^ «^-iit of it, and gradually diverged more and more from it and 
n ^^L'gTi other, have taken its place as the popular vehicles of oon- 
^^^^'^^^ '** by no means a singular occurrence, unprecedented in the 
^^ language ; on the contrary, the manner in which the Italian, 
^ Spanish languages (to which Bumouf and Lasseu refer in 
^'^ above, p. 69) have been formed out of Latin, presents 
->.^4. -L^ ^ -Parallel to the mode in which the various mediieval Indian 
fair jEi- • ^* C^^ch in their turn have given birth to the modem 
euce ^^^^ 2!JIahratti, etc.) grew out of Sanskrit. During the 
'Po^^^ ^h^ Xtoman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, w^as 
^Of^ . ^^^fua^e of Italy, and other western portions of Europe. 

^ ^ fi ^^T'^x'ljr aU those countries a dead language, and is only 
^«e 



^^^s i^^m^xm^Gd who study the works of the Latin philo8opher% 
^^ H^l^^^:x>^*« ; just as it is only the Pandits of India and other 
'9elf ^ ^naw^ -aa-nderstand the Sanskrit Sastras. But while liatin 
*^cf ^^.^li "fco he a spoken language for eight hundred or a 

'^^t^^^ '^^^^^^^^^ vernacular dialects have (as I have said) 

&^ • ^^ ifc:^ j^mxch as Italian and the other modem tongues already 
Itif^ *Q JCZ-*^^*-**"^ words which compose the greater part of their 
^% ^^^^T" -^^^^^rloualy modified, and the ancient Latin inflections 
^^ ^^^ 0(^ ..m ^^ -^^X>^^* ^^ dropped, and replaced by particlea and 
ie^ ^%. ^^^^ ^^^ derivative dialects, the ItaHan, which is 

i""^^ ^^^r^ "^^.^^t^ ®*^^* according to the reflex rules (Heflex- 

>^ ""^th^^ ^^^"^-^Z^Y^^* J^r^ "^^ * oonatantly deeper study of the 

tt^^«!^'^ *^" ^^^- *^^* ^^ "^^ compoeitians which wie ma« 



^«j, T^- *» ^^^^""^^ a^ J^*"^" *" ** P"*iciple8 of the reduplicated uerfeet 









'^' Mortis j'n . r ^f 4./^ the^ .^r 



:!> >, P^«*a. ^ktei, 
















4v ^'^Ptag 

*^Pta8 






'%.u^ *iJr*^**-' fc^l*-*, i^r^^^ertch b:»»»- ^^'»^»*^ 
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MODIFICATION OF SANSKRIT 



(3). WordB in which the / of a compound letter, pi or hl^ is dropped.i*> 

Latin forma, aa modUlad in Italian. Bandcrit fomw, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 

Latin. Italian. Sanskrit. PaU and Prakrit. 

planctnB becomes pianto. . Tiklavas becomes Tikkavo. 

planus „ piano. 

(4). Words in which the h of the oompoimd letter bj is dropped. 

snbjectns becomes soggetto. kubjas becomes khnjjo.^^ 

objectos „ oggetto.^ abjas „ ajjo. 

(5). Words in which the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same in the Italian and 
Prakfit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification. 

absoiptns becomes assorto. ntpalam becomes nppalam. 

absurdos „ assnrdo. skandhas „ khandho. 

extemns „ estemo. dharmas „ dhammo. 

mixtos „ misto. dnshkaras „ dnkkaro. 

sextus „ sesto. kshama „ khama. 

textus ,, teste. mngdhas „ mnddho. 

saxnm „ sasso. mndgas „ muggo. 

gomnus „ Bonno. labdhas „ laddho. 

damnnm „ danno. ifabdas „ saddo. 

antumnns ,, antonno. nimnas „ nimmo.**' 

domina „ donna. imnayas „ amm&yo. 

pradynmnas „ pajjummo. 

janman „ jammo. 

rajfifi „ rafifia. 

A large portion of the sinipMcations in Pali and Prakrit arise from 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in the words 
kanna for karnay sawa for sarwa, mitta for mitra^ piUta for putra, etc. 
This elision of r is not nsnal in Italian. 

II. — I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
Latin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 
word annttSy a year, is thus declined. 

Singular. Ploral. 

Nom. - . • - annns. Nom. - . • - anni. 

Gen. . . • . anni. Gen. . - - - annonun. 

Dat. and Abl. - - anno. Dat. and Abl. - - annis. 

Accns. . - . • annum. Accus. . - . - annos. 

In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the singular, 

^M In Prakrit) howerer, a compound letter, of which / is the final portion, is 
generally dissolyed into two syllables, as fflana becomes gildna. 

M^ Yar. II. 34. *^ Pronounced as if written in English, sqifetto, qffetto, 

lo I can only infer, from the rule in Vararuchi, III. 2, that the n is thrown out 

and the m doubled in this and the two following words, as I have not met them 

anywhere. 



PABALLEL TO 



anno ; and one in the plural, anf»» • 
plied by prepositLons with or withoiit; 

Singidar. 
Nom. and Accus. - V anno. 
Oen. ... - dell' anno. 
Bat ----- all' anno. 
AbL . - - - - dall' anno. 

III. — ^In Italian verbs, the Latixx 
served in a modified shape, as the folXo 



Present Teoie. 


Latin. 


Italian. 


1. yendo. 


Tendo. 


2. Tondis. 


yendu 


8. Tendit. 


yende. 


4. Tendimiu. 


yendiamo. 


5. TenditiB. 


yendete. 


6. Tondunt. 


yendono. 



^- "v^esidel 



Perfect Tense. 

1. yendidi. yendei. X. ^ 

2. yendidisti. yendeeti. 2. 'vezxdicli 

3. yendidit. yendd. 8. -v 



4. yendidimns. yendemmo. 

5. yendiditis. yendeste. 6- ^v^exi.di<li 

6. yendidemnt. yenderono. C 'vendicii 

But (IV.) in the passive voioo tlxo Xtialian. lai 
the Latin forms of conjugatdoxi.- Tli^ixs iiistoi 
e^o laudoTy "I am praised ;** ^^o Z««*A*5«^, 
laudarer, " I should be praised, ''^ «l>o., «xe Xtalic 
(as the Latin had already aoxxo ixx a lew^, tlxo 
the past participle, and say J^ «c>»»o Z€>^atay To ere 
"lam," "I was," "I shoolA Too, i^raised.'* 

These few instances wiU &jji£EL<^^ t» »^*^^^^, 
Xatin words and infiectioxis 



o^U:aoa in Xtalu 

It IB thus manifest from. «i.« r^^&v^^ry ^..olte 

t&nas that the people of tlxa^i. ^^^^^ ^^ Lx^ 
Italian, a remaoular dialeot ^^^"^^^T^, _.^^ ao from 
in manj reapecto, aa the ^^***^^ ^^ ^^^^ ooixtttries 

equdUfynth aanakiit is *". "^ ^ only ^^o"^ *^' 

e^nt a. dead language, fcxx 



^-x. 



^r^%X .^ PBOOPS THAT SAJSTSKRIT 



'^ 



^ 



^^^>J^X, 



^^^ ^^^ V^^ -woTsWp of the Boman CattoHo ClxnrQli, or firom iti 

-^^^^^ -^^ ^^^^'^^yuieiit by modem scliolaEB in. tlimr writingB, or ui 

"^^J^*- ^^^^^^^"^^M, ill ^^T ^^^ oti^®' countrieB. But if it be true 

^"^it^ 3^^5^w ^^^ ^® Latin, with, its numeroxis and. varied inflections, 

^ ^^ common speech of the whole ]Bx>ixiaxi. people, th^gre can 

^^fy in snpporing that iT^hile the modeni Sindns (excepting 

^^ ^v% ^ta) can only speaik Bengali, BLiiLdI, ^Alahiattl, etc., and 

^^W^^^^ ancestors spoke difEerent Prakrit dialects, which are \h» 

^^^^ Peareikts of the modem, vemaculara, tlie Hindus of a still 

H^/^od should have spoken Sanskrit, i.e. the old Arian lan- 

^^^ from, ^wbich there ia no doabt that the older fonns of 








:^ 




^i^ ^nuxiecUately derived. If even in onr own day Pandfits 
aoBkrit, ^^^liy should not the vemaciilar nse of it, in a simple 
Btyle^ Ixctvoy in former ages, been oonunon, not only among 
0^ ut &lso among other persons in all the different olaaaes of 
« coxia;plex structure of a langnage, i.e. the multitude of 



^^T ^ ^ ^^'^^^tjioxx and conjugation, wbicli, to those who are ac- 
^ ^ ^ 9^ ^ ®^ ^^'cs^pler form of speech, may appear to afford grounds 
^ ^y JT ^^^^ ^^ ^ language of the former description could ever have 
f ,y^ jT 4^ A^* .^ ^ spoken, is, in fact, rather an argument in favour of 

^p«vtvoTx ; -fox Huch complexity of stmcture appears to be a 

^^ J ^^. ^ ^^^gnage as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 

J^ A/ jTJJ^ ^'t^^'^ -foTOied out of these eorUer tongues, on their decay, 

ir /f ^ ^/f ^ / >^^coTne simpler in their forms. This is exemplified in 

J^K /^ A //jf As ^^"^«^^^ and its derivatives. 







^^ , and by tbe upper claaaea do^ni to a much later period 
W") : and even tiie common employment of the same lan- 
sdlndianB in their achoola xaA diBputatioM do\m to tlie 
^ay go some way to prove ite more general currency as a 
" /T ' y^ * a» e*'^" ^*"' '^'** ** firShmans did not at one tim« 
^J^r /their Ol^r^ diecourae. how did they ever get into thp 
vV.^ltit^ r'^'f *^«^4fluenoy? ButifBaudmt 

tif^ !V** '*'''' g«^«ation of learned meu to another. 




te 



i 



tfflxA' 



WAS ORIGINALLY 

Foortti: — ^Manu mentions a difiB 
among the^Dasyns, or non-Arian tnb^ 
the language of the Ijyas, and othexns 
'Hie language of the Aryas to whiclx I3. 
lipom Sanskrit, or old-Sanskrit itself : 
other must depend on the age in w 



« of Mann's Institutes to ha^e been. 

I rate, leaves the impression that theirs 

the Arian language and the indisexix>-u^ dxcLL 
j contrasted ; and that the yarietieSy 

the former, were regarded as compaarcL^l-v^^x^- ±xMJt 

Fifth : — In some of the oldest 
and Pacini, we find the obsolete 
£rom^the ordinary Sanskrit of th.e 
signated by the terms atwadhya$fatn> ^ 
drsha (the speech of the rishis^ 
is referred to as hhdshd (tlie spokexL 
ancient author of the Kirukta, In. 'bli.e ixLt^roduotxi 
speaking of particles {nipdt&h^y Bd.-ys z t^^^&'^t^ 
hkav€mti Hi \ " iva " iti hhHahcL^cLi^r^ o^<» ^ira.vtM^^i 
*^Indrah iva'* iti \ "fw" %t% \ jf?r€»t%9h^€^h^lr*t^ 
amfodhydyam \ "na Indra/ff^ ^Levt^rr^ €»ifn4JLvf^9€iL^€i^ ' 
tUfadi\ "Of them these toxjkjc ctx^ -p«^"^*=^^^®® 
has this sense both iu the coTri.XKi.cyxi. Xanguage C.^ 
(jmvadhydyam) : thus Agnir M7€»9 In^t/ra ir€», * 1" 
* JVtf ' has in the lh&%h& a ii.^g«Axv« aexiae. X 
sense both of a negative va\A. aXso o£ a comi 
in the text na Indram d^o€bw^ €M>9w^€^r¥^9ata^ * tlie 
as a god,' it has a negafcxTr© »exi.««,'' et». Ag 
(L 5), he aays simUarly r " ^-tt^w^wa '^ ^ti t^te^ 



i 



particle '«a«^' IB used ix^ **^« 1,7^shA to . 



M Kann, x. 45. The Terse ^J^^'^^^^J^ j^t*kha-t>Shv 
bat I repeat it here for fytAM*y of -^^T^ ,^,r-»« «« J><Mya«. 

wiich «w onbddeof the "^^^y^^, v«irfy«». -^^ » ^ 






2 SANSKRIT ANCIENTLY GALLED BHASHA. 

B Yeda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletiye.'' - 
roxa, Taska says, Nir. II. 2 : athdpi bhdshtkehhyo dJULtubhyo naiga/mSk 
ito IhasTiymU ^^damUndh*^ ** k9hetra9ddhdh** ttt\ athdpi naigamebhyo 
ashikdh ^'whnam*^ ^^ghfitam^^ %t%\ athdpi prakritayah eva eknhu 
ushyante vihritayah ekeshu \ **iavatir" gtUi-karmd kamhojeshv eva 
\d8hyaU \ vikdram asya dryethu hhdshante **Savah^' iti | "cteitr" 
vandrthe prdchyeshu ddtram udlehyeshu \ '^ Again, there are Yedic 
laigamd) nouns (as damandh and kshetroiddhdh) which are deriyed 
•om roots found in the hhdshd; and also formations in the hhdshd, 
ich as ushnanif ghfitamj which come from Yedic roots. Further, the 
3ot8 only are employed in the speech of some ; the derived forms [or 
ouns] in that of others. S^avati^ as a verb for * going,' is used in the 
inguage of the Kambojas only: its deriyative, iaiva ('a corpse'), is 
1 tise in the language of the Aryas. The verb ddti is employed in 
tie sense of * cutting ' by the people of the East : while the noun 
atram ('a sickle') only is known to those of the North." Here it 
^ill be observed that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
^ the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Kambojas, a 
•eople living to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 
Jn the Sutras of Pacini the Yedic dialect is referred to as follows : 
2, 86, vibhd»hd ehhandasi \ '^ in the chhandas (Yeda) there is an 
ption : " 1, 4, 20, ayasma^fadlni ehhandasi \ ** In the chhandas we 
^ve the forms ayasmaya [instead of aydmayajj*^ etc.; and so in 
LUinerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Yeda in the 
bUoynng Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 161 ; 6, 1, 210; 6, 8, 131 ; 6, 4, 53; 
;^ 4, 141. The word nigaifUi is similarly used in 6, 3, 113 ; 6, 4, 9; 
', 2, 64; 7, 4, 74: — and tb© expressions rishau (*in a rishi'), and 
'ichi (*in a Yedic verse'), Bse employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
», S, 130; and 6, 3, 133. In contradistinction to the Yedic dialect, 
ixi the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Panini as 
hdshd in the following Sutra^y ^> ^> \0%i bhdshdyam sadavasairuvah \ 
( in the current language the roots sadj vas, and iru, take kvasu;*^ 
;^ 3, 20 : sthe ehu hhdshaydtn \ *' and in the case of stha in the current 
angiM^e-" The same use of the word will be found in Siitras, 6, 1, 
.81; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98.^« 

w» Compare Weber's Indiscbe Literaturgescbichte, pp. 66, 139, and 167, witili 
lote 2, and Ind. Studien, if. 76. !>'• ^- ^^ writes, pref. to his edition of the VSaaya- 



AGS OF YASKA. 



Scholars axe not agreed as to th.o 
respectively lived, or even as to wliiola 

Professor Miiller considers Yaska to _ ^^ 

(*' Chips," Ist ed., p. 74, published ixx % »&^^1 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatimx^^ T>t> 1 

is understood by Professor GoldstiiclcLe: 

1861), — ^places him after Pftnini. 

Aktiquities (vol. i., first edition, p. 

the second edition; and vol. ii., "p. 478^ ti 

himself unacquainted with the hig^HX^r d.xrta.fi<^j 

and was named by him, he must \>e oXd^s* ^\,- 

their grammatical methods is so g foc ^i; "tilxcti; 

will scarcely suffice to explain 

p. 221) agrees with Lassen that 

regards the former as having, ixi ctLl parobc^bx 

(Pdniniy p. 227), whose deatli. 

placing in 548 b*o. Lassen, 



■■' I 



dattfi, p. 24, note : ** The word blillsli.& 
either irith fbe arahaism of tbe V edft, 
aeooimt of tiiis MSMa by ProliBSBor 
have already been qnoted from him (&l>o^e 'p. 1.29, ff.) - 
India of the eeyeral Indo-aryan tri!l>e&, sk ^x'est'fcex' xu^i 
xeetored in their dfferent dialeets \yy -ttbdeix asaoei&isi^ i 

new abodes and their aggregation, u&^i^ \«iat0eT ooxkk: i 

band, the grammatical study irliicbL -wrets gpraAixaXLy 
ezphmation of the ancient texts, suo^d ^w«ub gpro^wring o.; i 

the effect of fixing the lingoiBtic -osa^o C«««««« loqts^f^^ 
sized language known aa th« 6ik5*A<» YiaA ari»«», in. 
SGtras are composed." — Ind. lilt. p. X67. 

On the sulject of this same term. X <ittotie eome roi 
his reriew of Weber^s Hirtory o^ Ina- 3LA*. **V^^ •'^' 
Society for 1853, p. 606 .— " Contir»aMrtaixgixiali.ed. ^'^^ 

the proper and therefore originally " ^"'^^^^ . -^^t^^ence i 

Samkrita, we must regard as one fomaod. ^w^^n- oars to 1 

iDgtoii. Too much meaning tA^err^rtox^ ^^^^_^ ^ S i 

wien it is explained as the ^^^ZT^^ ^j^^^on, ^^ 

the word elsewhere does not jnst^i-^ -t^^l^ e^all oome i^ei 

an incorrect contrast. I believe tJ^«^* ^1xoi»-pt> eoUeetaon 

gmat to this wmewhat a^^f*''^^^^^^^ p^ o£ tl^e aU^ 

an^theribm of speech IS re^^^a^ ^^ *^^^.?^Jfl 

i#*Ii,thesaiiie&sar,pnnto^^»^ ^. ^^^ ^^^^- ?i 



< 



^iSf. Mailer had pl^ea 



15^4) 




iix re_ 



:P'aoini as anterior to B«^^i.- ,^ - 





g_ftyyear8 « 
.,^e adopt tl3-' 

i.e. in the 
died 





th« 





154 «jj, 

I^aoim as anterior to Buddha find a * 
4). Professor Weber also (lui. Rt/"*" ''***• ^^ '^^ 
*** Kouii was prior to BuddhaV^^' ^- ^««' «) "jects 
»nd Lassen that PsQini fLonrisb^ i''' "**^* *^« ^'^ 
i., second edition, p. 864), and^K^^ ''* ^^° y«« ».o. 
rliex, «.e latter may be pW 3^" ,^**» ^- »o« (ian 

^t had ceased to be ver^Xr^T.^ '^°°' K>- '«« 
bb century b.c. the coUoqS^ >^ the time of fioddha, 
, acme centuries beforeXlT^jV^I* "^^^^ ^ 

""'"^i^r^*- I^"'^ '^*'" *« time of p^. °^ ^"^J and a some. 

.bat long^*- ^ot employ the word iA^\ **'"• 1° this case th!!^ 

^ *« ^"^ ^en actually in g^.^^ ^^"^^^^r^ huMnagel, 

^at day h^ not departed ^ .^°* »tiU the spoken 

^ rrfation to the latter «« itfL^^"^ *« Sanskrit but 

,^d be evident to every sohol^ . f?"*" «>' «ther as its 

1 *he «J^A;. or language pj^^^"^-- Sanskrit wo^ 

»,e continued nse of th 10 ^ ^^^^^enee. Tcr^ i, 

• quently, in. ^%,,t the Sanskrit wJ"'^ "^ «^menW have «,„«- 

foKse to sho'*^ V^ TLr„i,-vv- , ""^^ at one «»« ^ o^ wnsiderable 

toroew ^ tbe Mahabhashya (pp ^ ^® heen a snoken t„, 

^rf' ^^d the following pa^^g^ ^2 ^^d 68 of ^S^\ 

' VS* ^*\ -eoids are the most «, ^'^yo haha„o >^ xl ^ ^ 

- Incorr^-'*";^ each word thetaT"^'^. «»<» C^rCn'"'^* ' 
the fewest; ^'^^^erous corrupti:,7,,^;-y ^^^^T^^:""^ ^ 
ThctB tiiere ^ '•^,,, ^^, .^ ^« °f t^e word ^oA (^^f^^-^^^"*)- 
follo^g, -^^^eh as those of thf to^**-"' etc" '31^^ *" "^^ 
correct fom,^, ^^^^rit, even if ^.^^^o. which seem Ct''^.*? ^- 
indicates th«.* ^ «t least regaidedT^ "^""^^ by at.„ -^ ^^rit,* 
of persons, ^f^^ ^U deviations fr*^ *^« "^anda^ * '^^^^"'hle «laas 
g.a«e; and *»»^* * ^«^ it were l^t^f f "^teu W 

i«-y Compare ^T'^yf^na i*^ *^e Journal of th *^ question • 

i«e In the Mr^^ "'^ ^ojia occurs i», ♦I ^^^• 

^ti^e sense of oxe„. 



lojagaageo 

Ijxat its c: 
standard. 

Bidll be call' 
ently, in- 



I 






« »> 



NIRUKTA PARISISHTA ON 



TnlgariBniB : for there would have 
oompariBon between words which 
ent languages; nor wonld th6 Frak:|^i 
wrong because of their yariety of 

Sixth :— -In the 164th hymn of 
following yerse (the 45th) occurs : 
vidur hrdhmand^ y$ manUhtndh \ 
tdeho fMnwihyd^ vadanti \ '' There 
gnage: with these intelligent 
hidden in secret indicate nothing, 
uttered by men." I quote part o£ 
is giyen in the Pari^ishta, or SuppX 

Katam&ni idni ehatv&ri paddni \ ^ ^ 
"ndmdkhydte eha upasarga-ntp&tcLS 
hdlpo hrdkmamih ehaturthl vy& 
AflwAi saTnani ekaturtM vyd,vahcLr€Icf, 
vayasaih hhudrcuya sarUfipe^sya 
huhu tunaveshu mrig^sJm dtmiim% 
manam hhavati "^ad vai vdh 
hkesku trini paituhu twlyam \ f/iZ 
yd antarikshe sd Vdyau 8& t? 
iUmayitndv atha paiushu \ tc^to f^€L 
adadhuh \ toBmdd hrdhmanclA %M.'h7h€g 
mamuihydndm " iti \ 

""What are these four greiAes ^ 
that 'they are the four 
The grammarians^^ say 
yerbs, prepositions, and 
io be * (Ist) the mantras ; (.^^"^^"^ 
the brahmanas ; and (4tli.^ 
(nairuktaj^) explain theTTL 
(3id; the saman texts ; 
ikey denote the speecla. * (J^^^ 

m See the Mahabhaahya, I>1?- ^^» 
m See Sayana's comm^t^iry <^^ 




-^<*E OF IN J> 



^op such ^ 
l>elongin^ 



of 



90^ 



o£^ tlie Rig^ 
* ^<»r-ifnit& pa 

igayani^ 
grada^ 
«toq^uainted. 



e of ^ 

oxL tikis ver^ 

IN"ixnifcta, i. 9 ^ 

i^43^€t^ cha^' ittf 

** sarp 

" ity 




^^^S^'T'^^^^^A I 



<5^«^** »*y CL€'9T9.€^^r€;tVCidcih 



I atK 



8a 






cUv'i 9cL €tdttye s^ ^^ 



TtYxe e"3Ci>lanatio23L of the 

tlxe foixr kinds of worcj^ 

T\ie cexemonialists dec^ 

-kjalpas (liturgical precept^^ 

,xi*i laTiguage.' "^ The com, 

* CXot^ tlxe rich ; (2iid) tK^ 

tlxo oTMrrent language.' Otl^^ 

.^rpeiLtB.-, C^^) of birds 5 

-164 45- He tliere deftnea 



yrords i^pavaharikt 

.* The common language J 

< iii^'nir the cow. 







BjaiABKS 



OS 



^ TBTT FltOM THE PASISISHTA. 




. ...>.^ the curreat language.' The pluloaoplu«a 

^plains tbe ^^ «t-^^ ^^.. Ch. tihiB poiixt we have Jbo the 
^ots. ^^ «^ ^. .Speech, when created, heo«ne divided 
text in a B^*"^**^ »bide ia these three worlds Ceaith, the 
parts, of wMcU ™^^^ f^,^^ among the beasts. TOTrestrisl 
j^, and tbe *y). "^^^ Rathaataxa texts ; atmospheric c^eeoh 
.^>ide8 in fire and ^^ Vftmadevya prayers ; celestial ^eech 
^e -wind, and ^ ^^^^re, and in thunder. The Cfowrth 

the »un, m tto» r^ yyavAa. The speech which was most 
„f speech was] ui ^^ ^j^^j^^^g . i^eno© the BrShmans a^ealc 
^t »« was P^*^ "* ,ijat of gods and that of men.* " 

e of language ; oo ^^ K irakta is more modem «ian 

parifiuihta »PP«Tit is regarded as a part of his work by 
of Tad». "lo^ ^gjg ^ the Nirukta as consisting of 
tbe ^o"^^*^***^^^ on Sir. L, 20, which is qnoted below. 
^**'' *f*B^rougU it»eJf subaequent in date to the BTirukta, 
^^ II.) refers to tbe opiBioBS of variouB anoieat writers, 

'^^i^i^^ be b^^d to c«ry ua back to a remoter period. 
^V the aaciJnt sohoolB which, are quoted assert the current 
(t,t/a*fl^artifcz f^*) to be the fourth kind of speech aUuded 
Y^c text aa being spoken by men. By this wo are perhaps 
a old Sanskrit. It iB true that in the 3raha&ana which 
^^ . f the Pari6isMa cites, a remark is naade (connected with 
*^eedeB) that the Brabmane speak two languages, that of the 
vhftt of m«i ; and this laight seem to prove that, as in later 
^^ above, p. 47), a distinetion was drawn, at the time when 
^"ti.iDaiia was composed, between Sanskrit, the language of the 
S. Prakrit, the language of men. But the reference may be to 
Lo and tbe ordinary Sanskrit ; or to cultivated and rustio speech, 
^irr^ps to some piece of mystdciBm..*"^ A.nd, in any case, as we 
^ant of the date of tbe Brahmana from which the citation is 
^^fVjy, Gott. Gel. Aaz. for 1861, p. 134, would render «* was the fkxai,** 
X,txe Gopatlia Brahmana, i. 1, 1, and in the S'atap. Br. xxt. 6, 11, 2, it is 
^J^ha-priifah iva hi devdh pratyaksha^viMhaJ^ ** for the gods loTS, as it 
g^t is mysterious, and hate what ii numifest." The first part of this formula 
^ent occurrence in the BrShmanas. Tbe commentator on the Taitt. Br, i. 

^l^ere ]* ^^™' k^^^^V" v''''^'' ^v^ common life teachers avoid lacb 
pevadatta, and Uke to he honoured by such appellationa aa * upadby&ya,* 



^o 



"o iiro the fcUo-W^* ' 



QUOTiTIONS PBOW t-_ 

fle, no condnidon am be dniw^ -^^^ -*-NA. 

nacnlar nae of Sanskrit in the Vodi *** ■tl*« 
fe.mth,_In the Eimiyan. »»o:^ •*■«*»- 

oqnMnne of Sanskrit iimenHon,,^ ■«>•»- 

lanuman, tlie monkey genonj, i*» ^ - «ro th 

r into tho pdaoo of B.™^ tte I^SST""*-^ <« ^^ng 

' h. u to .ad»„ Slli, who i. th^^"****-* fcing ^l, 

ar I am Tiry mjl, „a above bU _ *"* •»a»»S«»<A«j,»„ »> 
■kod (««rir(M».) human apoeoi^. j- ™<»»koy ; i ,h.a „«; 
rahman, Sita wiU think I am It&va. «tter i>oli8hed ai»« 

t csrtMly wfo^ hnman »aa n.i.axa£^ T°^ '"^^ •" iMgkt. 
I oom&rt the UameUaa lady .'» *^Qt la-nguago . for tj- 

h. ™«ling in QoTOio', edition of th_ H., , _ 

™b.ldi«™« from the above. .„rL ^f tT" ^''*' **=i 

the Iliad, ii., 81S,f., mention ia- made of an. eminence oiled b- ^ ^ 
T the god. tte tomb of Ba.yn:ne ; on -w^iioli I^aoBi remarfa ^'*^:*t:^ 
lie former wai the eomnkon, ■fc'be l&tter the older, but more diatj ^^ 
«nt nnine. (Oomp. Iliad i. 403 ; -xX-r. 201 •■. xx. 74.) On Iliad y * 
) remark. (Homer, vol. i-v. XI 4^, *» ■WitlL r^ard to the dortle ~ 
and tlte dinue— by -wliicli. -Uua plctoe vraa tnown, I have Ijm, ^-^ 
(Iflao.p. 8*8), Nitzscli ^Od. :k_ SOS'), and Gbttling (Hei intro, "^ 
tajiag that bj the lan^iza^^ of 1x1.011. in. sqcIx oa«o« i« nndBratood tt^ 
r name ; t^ (he laus^iAK^ o'^ tH^ja gods, libfi Baoerdotal, orKonlat, , * 

r tha referraceB to mowt <rf tlM. «ez±s lvei« qnotoi 1 "» ^lited t^ 

der DCTrtwshen Mor««nl. CSneseUacbafb, for 1854, p- 861, note. 

„ words «re thns ««:plaittod "by tt^o oo„.n-«ite^^ "3'™''^ . 



158 







I "1 Bind! conaole t 
-to sped, in polish^ r^''^'^. and aWr«r*'^''«lmed 

-* that I was Bavaot '^''^e, ««^d ol^rr*^'" '»2" 
ecream in conger ^^^ *^d would « '-T*''^»3 my * . ' 

™e section) : ^^^ <«>x»clude8 ^L ^^«*«H^?; 






otbet e' 




a! 




DTian T^omd TTv ^^ addreai. * ? ' ^^^Uionn ^^ ' 

^ ^iU be &:,, "^^^"^J I ahau" . ^'' «»«hZ^''"'« ^ 
-" " «xed on tl»i» *v " "^ot oo<.«<.i **°"8hed i„ 

.^^son assigned i„ 7u '^'"'ghts «rf , **^on her a»v , ^' 

, %x.«y take th """^'"^ -^rTC "*** *^' C^ ?*** « 

^, -' ^an.iii„ and :^jf::«- --ect.tuT"'^^ «*^t 

J. tban t.e .o.e. X^^ at-::^-. "^^' l^^^ 
r^d. Alt., Tol. i., pp. ,8 ^'"ilars do. ^ *«n» U so 

^j,, {Lfri«hb»k«tf. however, ^rfl °* "<" ^^r^: 

"• I* *^ ^^U^ething l«''»'"We (p. 44 °f; »W ^** a later pZ.^ 



S* 4>^ 



■were "^ - 
easy»/.^^l>' 







ON THE EMPLOYMEaWx- 



Again, an expreaaion ocoum in tjj^^ 
lioh it Beems as if the use of SaaslcK-it 




^-VJsrSKBIT. 



«.i »a no donbt th., w™ thl"" "°^'»-*r'^i?*''^'- *?- 
•mb., edition): «„>,,„ SraA ° „**«»»-»°«, ^^^1™^" 



ning the form of a Brahman, ana. 

laluaa UnJ. invited th. B»hai»„^ "S"*"^"**^ ^^r^bZ'^^ 
[.aeSnnda,aK..da..™i. 3 CO.S^..*r-»«-l ce^nl^ - 
Pr.h..l.,en.efthoEik,h...., i„ dj.'T^^*'"" oditionj, u,, 
!!».»«.» .ritoo^J ,4, I "poHBJi,^"^*«»^oa a. ,„«,Jr.-^- 
ion>, and jndioiom in it. purport - •» '■*'"^**»-»«aOT), .up(»<=»- 
r. 2) the god Bialuna u aiid to ha-^^o «. a^r^** *** **"> Tnddli*"- 
ieh wa. Mmtrilom mMuraa SlaJt^,A^ '*«»««»<Msd to S4„, a .3 
oliahed, .»oet, gentle, proatatoXs, ~^^ "^'A'tt^aa aAann^ar^sm 

in neither of theae two paaaagoa a ****'^sonant with, 

fence to the special meaoing of tlie -w^^^ tl»ore appear t«=». 
ithe.nbjoinedIine.(8nndaiaKaii^a. ^°^ •'»»a»*r«ea. 
-ployed, if not in a technioal ■igoii o^^'*' ^ ®' *^ )• the went 
rf.r.l.,atdlemt.inainaoa„-wliiot „ S """'"Po-^^g t 

--.... .™,..,wr^ Lr::^;?^ c::.^:^ 

aa Bhe i^as, uaadomed, «.aiaiit oixly witlx her 0,.^.^*^^ 
aa a word « not readily ^D^deiBtood, wheii ite «n« >^*^S^ 
tw want of ito correct gra-ni-matical form ." *^ ^ : 

The wmmentator explains the first lino tlniB i " ftrSAjnasa-ripo^. 

The reading of this lino is ide-ntloa.1 in the Bomliay edition, xr 
antotor then has the follo-ov^jn^ note 1 Stiart^nttUpanadir aag^^^ 
eyaiarana-jnanadi-Ja^ aaf^akarafy \ O^vyah art/Mntara-fatalva^ 
IM f vaeha4luvivah»Hita.rtft^uI e*rrt^a.rt?ia-bodha/eftalvam | vonAoViK 
ify-abhyata-diAkhmta «'V*«<2'o^'^«» aamptidya budhyate tad-^iat S7^^ ^ 
t\ "Bathing', anoiiLtins, efco., oLre tl>© dacoratJon {tamikard) ^.^^ 
H>ration (or correctneBS, marfa^J^ara) of speecb is denTed from ^ 
mar, «to. Tlie phrase tMr^It^Ln^taras—tatva, ^hen applied to St^^ 
ng g«iie to a foreien aoi>n.1:x-y ; but -wheTi sp^^od to speecli, U ai^^ 
of Mother meaning tl»«^i»- tlio on» intended. *■ J™! '™* **r^?»^ 

u,BiB«i./w«>giiia«i SXta -by liaird effort.- no{««« ^'^«'"»««. , 




160 PRONUNCIATION OF WOEDS IN THE VEDA. 

Eighth :— Prom the reaearches of ProfessoiB Kuhn "• and Benfey « 
it appears that many words, which in modem Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or three, etc., syllables, have, in the Veda, to be read as 
of two, ttiree, or four, etc., syllables, i.e., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make np the full length of the lines required by the metre 
employed by the Vedio poets. Thus ivam has to be read as tmm; 
pyushfau am viushfau; turyam as turiyam; martyaya'^A martiayik; 
w^renyam as vareniam; am&tyam as am&tianh': wadhcaram as suadhva- 
ram; and svastMih as stuistibhih. Now as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakyit, it would appear that the Frakfit pro- 
nunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakyit pronunciation 
most have been borrowed ttom. a previously existing popular pro- 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by the Vedic 
poets, we find here another reason for concluding that the old apoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vedas were at one time 
identical."^ 

jne with the foUowmg text on the suhject of Samkrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs me : " The 8«««va«kan^ai,ha„na epeakty in the beginning of the second 
itoptef* o^ *he nu of the vnlgar tongue in'poefery, and says in doka 16 : ke 'bhummn 
adya-rqf^^^ rajy€ prakfita^haahi^ah \ kaU drt'Sakaaankatya k$ na samskrUa- 
vadinah \ According to the author, Sanskrit was nnirersally spoken in the time of 
Sfihasfinka, whom we know as the founder of an era. This is an individnal riew, but 
it is eorious as coming from a Hindu, who Uved, say, 1,060 years after Christ" The 
gense of the rerse quoted by Professor Anfrecht is as follows : " During the reign of 
the first king, who spoke PrSkrit P lu the time of SahasSnka (Vikramfiditya), who 
did not speak Sanskrit P " 

m Zeitechriffc fUr die Kunde dea Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

wo sama-reda, Introduction, p. liiL^ ff See also the articles of Dr. Bollensen in 

Orient nnd Occident, ii. 467, ff., and in the Zeitoch. der Beut. Morg. Gesellschaft, 

xiii, 669, ff., and Prof. Mttller's translation of the R.V., toI. i., pref. pp. Ixx^iii, ff- 

181 I quote some remarks of Benfey, Sama veda. Intood. p. liii :~" The necessity 

for freqnentiy changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent Towels » and n, had 

1,een remarked by the Indian writers on nrn-^rwho tench that, wherever the metre 

requires it, ty and uv should be read inste«?^^L and 9. !» many words the former 

mode of wntmg appears to have prerailedT • ^^dered probable by the differencss 

of reading between the Sama-yedl and !^ ' ?." '!SsLTe former, for instance, n«d. 

„d the latte^on the contrary, reading ^' latter x«^^J^^^,^,„„^. 
. . .. But the necessity of rnX^^^^'^V^' Z<ri^ in order to obtain a reading 
conformable to the metre, is of aS^E,.*^^ ^^!^Srence that we are soon led to 
eondude tha^ at the time when thL ^S^^'^ ^^^posed, the Uquids <>< aarf r> 
whieh appear m the Sanhitfis as we 1^^ ^^^^T^^ «oitJiemostp«rt, 



J 



TiEIOUa STiOIS OF SASTSK- «. » 

< itiith f% .ihOil (J, Sn,ir^-t i^" ' 

unhlort; larlwr txpnundn-t: <A« ^ZV"^*^**' 
^»du iymm; imftr/eet <wmpr»A«»»«,-^^**'****«» 






I hare shown in the pncedin^ 3^ 
kenkngnase, itmMt, inthatito e&S?"°'* *»»«it Sm.kri, »^«3 

« nntalioas to whith all .poken laii—^'' "**«". >»"-<"i beei 

n>tor». SnnAril nnrt, in the coru-S*"?"'' ""^ "ibj^rt I 
ent from what it originaUy w&s.>b> a. *««*», liave be< 

•oord. ot Indian litmtnre, that tl» '^^'*' "* *'*°'' '" 
i n. in the different Sutra., lu«« K.^ ^"Mlaltrit, a, it i 
noet modem ia that in wIiIoIl -wo a^<a ^ **^Toug;li differei 
imriti.. The Itih««aa and :PttWLn__ *' "* '^'^ Itiiisa., 
i wilh the oldeet Buukrit -w ritli,^ »™ micloobt«dl, n..c»- 

tolieproaoimMd,butthrt, in tbeir stead #■», 

mptCTBi" Oa th« other htmd, « smA^,™*^ J^""**^°°*'^^ "»«-! 

ii.ftlli.wort,p.8,f.),whioli «,« ^^-T^^^" S°kt. (.it^Tit^*.- 

11. ™ri. ^.„a «„«i.A,A„, „^ ^ „.? ™" ";••>' " 

.SAuivam (in the flrat line - - 



apart, and 



_«o« 



f^ 



, - **' the Beoond -verae) miuE 

•«; »yafc-i»M( (second line, tomrth. -,o™e> to ««<X^ama<: ,- ^ 
I reiw) to KtdAiya; vyom (.Qrat^ line, eighth verse, tbongh n 
rerae) to qjia™,- grSmyadti?k<» CB«>c>oiid line, eigbth veraol bT' "*^*'' 
*«* and ey«£aJpayM (flrH* Uaa, eleventh verro^ to triaOadhH^ and ^""^ ^~^-.».r~~ 
unyo* (ftret line, twelfth -veEBei^ to r^anialy. *** ?^*'^-^^ 

n roriiiag ihifl seotion (oompoaed onginally in 1858) for ttepnog ^'^ ^^- 

irtance of Profewor IKfulloK'a ~work on. Aiwaont Saiukrit Litai^'*^ -^ ^^^ 
bled me to make a fe^w^ additi.oT\&, and to modify nomo of mj prJ^J-^^j.^^:^ 
[Note to fli»t edition.^] ^^-^^^^^ ^ 

faw thftt the text of Pataxijali t'^ababtaaby*, p- 10*) maj be oj^^ ^*;;;^ 

■.—ttilyad eha daiHiSl^ \ rsiCa/'eitAa* a?ta £ ahdeaht* Iclitcutkair mnehaiig^J^^,^^ 
torn atu^yept^tma-vilc^^r-ibftH^ \ »' "Worda aie etemaljiind «, t^"*-^ ^^ 

Olds wa mort have iixi.iira.ta.ble a:nd. iromorrible \ettera, free frotn ^j^^ ^^tta, 
», or lUfa^ticn." Bwf th« wo>^l. ^biot BhBekat. A=Wt* *^^*^,^:* 

' are oqnaUy applioa.l>lo to trammel ■- — "t"-* '"!. , ^!ZJ*-^^*^^^** 



wiieD it M gupportod ^y £l«fDtt*>Ti»ta::»ta.ott. 






Iijcjiylike Gfnuxunax-. 



^tbiik. the ephetaol 



162 ULTIMATE FIXATION OP SANTSKEIT. 

were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 

were compiled, and often quote various ancient verses.'^ The 

Mahabharata frequently introduces old legends with the following 

formula, which, however, may often mean nothing : atrapy tcid- 

ha^an^''Mtm itihdsam purdtanam \ '^ Here they adduce this ancient 

narrative." (See vol. i., p. 127.) In all these different clasaes 

of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 

parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substaniiaUy 

tbe same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 

vrere reduced into their present form, we most suppose that the 

Sanskrit had nearly ceased to be a spoken tongue, and had become 

gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 

precepts of those grammarians who preceded Pacini, as well as of that 

scholar himself and his successors."* As the language which had thus 

been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 

to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. In 

this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 

more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 

immutability ; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 

it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 

regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 

from a remote age, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 

154 That they are not all of one age is held by an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
Tb'vara Chandra Vidyfisagar, in the Bengali preface to his Rijupatha, or Sanskrit 
selections, as follows : — sUkdl purafi ^ekhya Vishnupuraner rdchSna praehtn bodh 
hijy I yabuttyd punn Ved^byatproff^t boliya pr^jsiddki aehhe \ kintu puran sdkuUr 
r^hiina p6r^ip6r etS bibhinn je ek by^ktir rZchit bdliya bodh K6y na \ Vishnupuran 
jBha^iibde o Br^fm^baibMt^ipuraner eheh Umi pafh k6rile ex tin gr6nth ek lekhSnir 
mukhMite vinirg^t bdliya prdtltt hi>dya dushkdr \ Vishnupurdn prdbAritir aShit 
ifUhobh^rtiter rHehdnar etH bibhinn^^^ > >"»«« Vishnupwran kimba Bhagdbdt »thdbd, 
Bri^Amiibaibdrttiipuran rihhSna k6riy^^^*^ tamhar rdehit bodh hdy na \ 

•*• The composition of the Vishnu-piirana appears to have preceded that of aU the 
otlier PuruQas. It is commonly said that all the Puranas were composed by Veda- 
vyasa. But the style of the different Pura&as is so various that they cannot be con- 
ceived to be the work of one person. ^^^ reading a portion of the Yishnu-purfina, 
another of the BhSgavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta-purana, it ia difficult 
to believe them all to have proceeded from one p^. ... So, too, there is such 
a diBcrepancy between the style of the Mahabhfirata and that of the Vishnu-purSna, 
and the other works mentioned above, that it cannot be imagined to be the com- 
position of the same person by whom they were written. 

"* See, however, the distinction made by Lassen between the Epic poems (Itihasas) 
and the Pttrfi^afl, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note. 



EiBLT HDTiTIONS 
inied by the people of India as 



o*- 



^-"^SKSXT. 



over, and .. kng „ it had contix,^^ J*?**'— «^«J u, „ . , _ 

mth.fom.ofit.i.ftrtioa,. A.^^^*'-' W*t>a»^ 'T < 
. «..ie»t than the S.riti. and ItSr^^"^- ■ ™-'*" 

rmmatioal form, and a style aXto 



«..mt thaa the S.riti. and Itilia^f^^'Kly, in tt, ,-~ . 
"™"»J fom, and . style «lt.>^^ ^« a»d vJoTii=*= 

0.1.. a „npli„ity c( ,ynt«; .^.^ ^ "I'd XTp^i,^^ ,^» 

' many p.rtid.., aid »mem«lea of ^'^*°l-<»ey of style «^ 
IMgn to th. late, work..'" Tlio Tj^^f ^'"■"tioa and foro»» 
i regarded a. a middl, rtag, between rr^™"**"". lio^'eyn-, «" 
th. more modem Saiukiit. It i, to TvT "^•''*»'= Jijioiu C«»= 
of which are separated by an inteirv !^ ^ 5»ynans of the It« 
the Bribnaja., that we mvut reaor^ •.^*^ "o-^oml oenluri™ 
a« the differenoes betweeix the « "T "^"* '^oola disot»-^^ 
aod its most modem diape. I^ t'h" "* '"^ '** °'^»'*^ 
1 of iefleetioii and coojugatiots -wlxioi^ ^"*' '"^""'^ *• ina. 
m writing., and numerona -wora. ,.^^^ ^''* *° *** tr.o<Na. . 
X in Uler author., or „« ^„a by 1^^ "V"" .'S'"'''*^ 
. b^ns are, in fbet. by f„ «,, olaJ.t^t^L Z iXT*»- 

*.r p,*... 0, that Ute,^t„« „Hi„^ i^ o„™ec"d :?*^ 
.. ■a.hyam,«,thee,..e,iti.l part of the Ved. .u^«^ti:i 
■8. .h.oh bear the «a«»o o* -Veda are dependo.t o«^»*fc 
obsement to their eiLplaaation^ or lltvu^o.l u... i*** ' 

•y called the T.dilitlie.-pt»toL6a, on the Taittirlya 8«u^?*=^ 
lid: y<^api 3£aHtra-&raH*nar*£it»*oko V^cla^ ta/Adj^.B^^^'^^^ 
i-vt/ikhyana-r^patv&cl n^a*itra.fy ova adau samamnataj^^ 
ho pbilMopfaere BSm&nuja. &Tkd ^^adli-T&cb&ryya are called inca^^ 
aid Tayn (Wilsoo'a Huidu Secta, pp. 24 and 87), aad S'ankaia^J** 
d in the Trihad Dharaua-piur&^CL as an incaraation of ViBhan^^C^^^ 
.103,104. ^^^ti^^ 

ns, e.g. any one wto ia fatoilLiair -wifcli modem Baasttrit will wcog,^^^ ^ 

ted from tbeKaDaliita1t^-l»-ial33nBua in tte firat voloine otthii i»ot]^*-^s^^ 
mty of stylo. The BoparafcioD of tile particle ofcAi from thBvec-i» v^fcSa 
ise aiAi Sand5tan abl^^^vat \ •' :B.& \>acaino sa^enoi to ^^u^e.*,^^,^ 
■the Vaiio mage. !•» «iode™. SaMirit li. P-P"""" ~ »o*^» ~ 
„ the rab. I» tlae S-,at»pat».a Bi&mw, »^ •• ^^.■"J ."^^ 
„0i».l lb™ ooo-ir. <S. fcar <««~«U. " fcom »»•. "^ • »>^ -^ 
" tboB Shalt chooao.** 



,^^ AGM OF VEDIC LITBRATTTBK. 

flroiig^ tbe Yeda consiBte of Mantra and BrahmaQa, yet, as the Brah- 

m»"©^ liave the oharactex of explanations of the Manta^as, pt Mows 

^jj^tiQ the latter were the first recorded." And in a verse refmed to 

bv' Sfetnkara Acbarya in hifl commentary on tbe B^^ad Aranjaka 

■p-p^UJiBhad (Bib. Ind. ii. 866, ff.) it is said : Brahmana-frabhopO^ 

^„^^^trah I '' The mantras are the Bonrces of the Br&hmanaB.'' This 

fg^j^-y be made clearer by beginning with tbe most recent parts of the 

r^^l^^x-atore connected with the Yedas, and going graduallj back to the 

oldest parts. 

first: — ^Two of the most recent comxneiitators on the Yedas ai^ 
A&yai^A Acbarya, who lived in the foorteenth centnxy a.i>.,^ and wrote 
1^ detailed commentary called Yed&rthaprakaia, on the whole of the 
"SUgvedA ; and Mahldhara, who compiled a commentary entitled 
Y^^adlpa on the Yajasaneyl Sanhita of the ITajur-Teda. 

gecond: In such works as these we find reference made to eariier 
.^^ri-iters on the Yedas, such as Skunaka, the author of the Bfihaddevata, 
"YBBkAy the anther of the Nimkta, and many others, with qiiotati<Hi8 
from their works. 

Professor MuUer^" divides the Yedio literature, properly so called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of thdr antiquity, are 
the Sutra period, the Brahmaaa period, Hxe Mantra period, and the 
Ohhandas period. The Chhandas period, during which the oldest 
hymns preserved in the Kigveda collectiou were written, he suppoees 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 b.c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 b.o., in the course of which the more reoent 
of the Vedio hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order was the 
Brahmasa period, from 800 to 600 b.c, during which the diief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing this title were composed and 
oolleoted.»w And, lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 

"« Profeaeor Wikon'ff fiigveda Sanhitfi, Vol. I. Introduc p. xlTiii Mtill«r 

8f^^!:/\ll^^''- ^>^-trod.toNinita,p,liii.,eferBlfaSra«T^ 
aSyaBS alao) to the axteenth centniy. ^^ ^ 

Mtsn. ^ "^"^ "^ ^'^* ^""^ l-iteniture," pp. 70, 244, 249, 318. 446, 

Ai!!!Ir''^' ^^ *^ "^ J*r """^ "* °^**- ^ *»'• Introduction to hi. 
Aitoeya BifflunaBa, yoL u p. 47, h« writes: « We do not hedtate therrfo™ to 
-ngn aw oompfldtion of the talk of Hie Brtftn^^ to the r«r8 UOCWim "o 



TISEA ON THE ^SHIS A2TX> 

B.O., in which the ceremonial 
educed (by laen who, howevor, 
>r«, Tegsrded oa inspired) into ^ 



*>*■ til* ewlioT 
longer, like t*^' 



atic form than they had pre-v-io-dsXi^i- *"**a3ble, pre**' 

«iod were not bD compoeed in. tl^^ ^t^^^^**"^**' ""^^ ^4s^=^ 

rere in veree and othen in proa^ , torm of Su- 

mg tha latter ia the work of ~yg_^^^ __^.^ 

J) is apposed by ProfeMor aa:iiTi««- q . " O^f ^" ^ ** 

in the fifth century b.c. 'Y'aslcA. fo,,-^^ *!*«> p. 74) 

« alludes in tJie f^" 

which is to be eTponnded. Tlxia is oallod. the NighaBtoe* 

1 again (in i. 20): fA£«AAU:r«£A-cCA«w*Md9<s$ riaAayv __ 

«Sy« gldyatUe 'var* M»M»-#«-aA4»M^EyA ■•» *«»«k^ J»*'W*Aa^^ 
lAw dmImA cAa twjiln^ana cAa \ ^fr«2«>M»*N. ftA»7>MA*i« AAdMMMfn w- 
he pshis had an iutnitive xrLslsli.ti i:Ei.t4> «luty. ^They, b-b- 
d down the mantras to Bixba^^^uen.'b 'px-e<3^pix>z-s, who wbfq 
b intnitiTB perception. f'beBe later -teckcfaers, deoliitij^ 

■ of conunnnicatiiig Ina'fcr'uotxoii, tor Catiility of oota 
jjh the division of tbe a^ibject-Tnatter, arranged UiiB 
iBtoB), the Veda, and tlie "Vedangaa- {i^tlma me«Oa 



rorda, ezioting in his day ; to ■^<rlii<2l^ 

9, at the very oommen cement of v>^^ 







t Saffihitfi we require a period 
It 200 jean between tlm eixd. 
for the bulk of Che SaSkhifca (.bo 
id fonnola* ni*y be a fe-w Im 
»ery eonunonoement of "Vod 
oniB of tllu work, 2md ed., "p 
n thia tha commentatoK' lit 
] ruMMr XaHtr5rtha-^art 
t-i/tavetta etatminn an»n»3f- _ 
u3«J record which "bad l>oomm. 
ni^ the wn" of tUo *- 

M mlitterwBi» T 
word, io t-"^!!^*^ 



of oc &«»•* fioo-ooo ro««, with ^^ 

of th.o proper Bralim«n* period ^"^-^ 
.p»^e from l*00-aOOO ; -ao"!**! J^ "^ 
-..^ -vABxs i»or« nncient BtUl, w a,^» J 






RCtATS COMIl^KNT ON THE PASSAGE 

nay illnstratioxi..^*' This passage proves at once the 
^igh.aiatuB to tlie ISTirukta, and also the still greater 
^ liymnB wlaiclx form the subject of explanation in 



g are tYie rem^ctTka of Burgacharya, the commentator, 

» yair dliarmah sahsT^d drishfo pratimiHihtMa tapasd U 
fita-dTiarmana^ »» \ Jce punas te iU\ uehyate \ '* f^hayah'' 
;shniat \a/nnatiaK ^vam-arfhavtUa mantrena sa^ffuktdd 
^ena ^<^^'l<^^haiu;^^haZ4i-v^arinamo hJumati %t% r^haya^ \ 
^(^d** Hi vahshyati \ tad etat karmanah phala^ipari' 
\ftk o/^f^^^rtkya vrittya ukta^k " scLkahatkrttO'dhartndnay 
r fi^ormoiya darianam asti \ atyantapHrvo hi dhartnah \ 
f 4^0 *** \ ^^y<*te \ " te ^varehhyo ^ sahshatkrita-dharma- 
M0 L^ maniran sampraduh *^ \ te ye e&keh&tkrita- 
^r t^dfelfcyo ^ ^(Mra-hdhnehhya^ iahti-hlnebhyah irutarahi- 
^>/ hi irutva tatah paschad rishitvam upqfayate na 
/^V^rJH^ 9alc%hathritadharmana^ h-avanam antard eva \ 
fr^/* ^j^ iti\ te 'varehhyah " upadeiena'' Ushyopadhyayikaya 
^ \^pf^ If (jwt^to V«^a«al cha ** samprdduy sampratta/vantah\ 
f^^ A1^ l^ ^^ J^9rihuh \ atha te ^py '' upadeSdya glayantah 
^ '^ yA^ M/fM^ **^^ 9''^^'^^^^ ^amamndsishur vedafn cha veddn- 
^//^ /^^***^^^^^^^" Vl>«<^«^art^m I katham ndma vpadiiya- 
U^^ 1 ^^'^ pn^i*w* ity warn artham adhikritya glayantah 
^^t^ itVi^ t?^ «^rtAnae«tt liJ^anuhjumpayd tesJULtn dytishah 

^ ^^ 4f^ .^ ^^^s Introduction to t\ie l^irukta, p. xiii, remarks thus on this 
f^ ♦j.f Vgt aacribes the oompilatloii of the small collections of words 

•^^ ^^0^^6^^ *^® ^?^ ®^ ^^ explanation, in an nndefined way to an 
'^ 4ft7^d«^ dating from the earliest period, when faith and doctrine 
«eBa^^<^ U ^AOi^ ^^ ^^* *^^ *^® generations next to that era, which 
— " ^^ i>'^ ^1^/^ ^vJ^ writing to preserye the treasures which they had in- 
\eB ^^ii^f ^ ^iJ ^ t^e Naighan^uka in one class with the Vedaa and 
tx«^^ ij^ ^^ ^ J 0^^*^^ ^^ *^^ Vedas, which Taska here places in the sawnd 
^^ '^^ -0^^1>^^f he <»«^^o* mean the prodnction of the hymns transmitted 
> ^^ ^\» ^^ ^ ij^V^^*^* esteemed in In^ as the essential part of the Veda^ 
f^' 31 ^ V^tr^^ 60^^ ^"^^ ^^ "STfiaka in the ptM«age before us. AH, thcre- 
^^i ltid^^./5t> tl^^^v ^^\ generations ttos to aXtange these hymns, and com- 
i^ • a\^» ^^ A ^ ^a J^ *^^ ^^^^ * ^^oUection of a comparatively Ute m/a^6^fl 
the^-egft^®^^ d^ <9^ 1 fTodnctiona of earlv a&eSi ^^ event which bas not yet 

0*0 ^ gufficienv 



inaiax^ 







: tefrtZnt cAa an^"S* 






. „^., „„„ _.-, - .i„ty -^"^ f ^-Trf^ 

*3 by the tcrxD. •*^'^ „t--3 <;«.T1*^*^ ^xmP^ 

Tie r£»laia,"" --^° rr««-°°=" "S^^l- "■ 

-,» =»uti»or will «.«*"- '^4^^^« ' ***" 




l.eB I>TJE6A*B COMMBNtr OK KIBT7ETA, i. 20. 



rigJM'hood. aax>6e from what they had heard ftom. others, and not with- 
vnt; lieanngy as was the caae with those earlier fishia 'who had a& 
Tituitive perception of dmty. He prooeeds. What did the eariiest 
Ifthis do to tlieae later ones f They banded down the mantras hf 
lition (^vi«*, by the function of instmcting their pnpilB) aooording 
theiir tex:t and meaning ;1m and the pnpils received them thron|^ 
Itiozi. 1?bL6]i « these later men, being grieved, "'^ witii the view of aff«d- 
inst^racftion, arranged this book and the Veda, and tha Vedangas, 
port.! one, fbr ffeoility of comprehension.' <For the purpose of in- 
etiozfc s* « grieved,* aiBicted by the apprehension that their pnpils 
la zao^ oomprebend what was tangbt them ; and wben they did not 
>»t;And, being actuated by compassion towards tbem, and havhig 
-d. to ±lxe greater shortness of their lives, and to l^e diminution 
Bi^ power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the inflti- 
o±- «xe times, they compiled this book Qthe Nighantn], begin- 
tl^ «^,'and endmg with ^ devap^Onyas,^ in parts, forfeciHty 
^:r«lxension by division of the subject-matter. He next IqUs HB 

^Z^'^\t^' "^^"^ "^ *^^ ^*^« Vedangas. Buthow 
^^Wl^rjl'w ^^*-^^l^ten; By separation, they 

" ■•.ajosa la 101, the S&ma in i nan t\^ z ^.^ 
arlv thfl To/ia.« ^^ 4f (WO, tJie Atharrana in 9 : 

Y *«a«ngB8; granuoar ia 8 books *-T,^ w i-T - , / 
., in order that they might be ^nlr^Z^l^ ^""^ "" ^^ 

-> 8eve«d Sakhae, when dividend ^^ ^ -^le to ^ader- 
ins the word '«^.^ *°1°^ ^*»^*«d extent. Ho 

«- Vedae, and divide. \,^, tT'.Zl^* °^^ "^ 

Ohasanam, elucidation • i e +K-. -^Parate arrangemeiit. 

Wledge ef the v^L^^JT f ^"^ ^"^ ^«~ 

- f^ the „H. .M or tt:MnS"'"'"^,*« ^ ^^ 

r (Anc. a«.k. ut.p «22, _^ ^^ this way ttuB 

?»»«'•'• the sens, of'^i!!''? **" *«««A««o a«*«*^ , ^ . 

« p. i^ "^^ '^' *^'«'' ^»« »»«»* ««t ««Ste« " app«>^i^ 
leen that in p. 165 t h„„ , ^^ Properly meaaa a 

'if" "^ ' ^ '*^'' "^demood the ^orf ,- 
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YA8KA AND HIS PBEDBC1S880:RS. 

^«:en tentetive, wbicH woxild have l>ee^_ ^^^^T^,.^ 

• .« had been perfectly \^o^\ or m wlixcli lie cites the 

^Ufferent dasses of interpreterB who liaa preceded him, 

>xcid BeveraUy propounded different e:x:planatioxi8. This 

p^B that in Yaska's time the mgniftcatioxL of the hymns had 

fmhject of investigation hy learned men of different schools 

^i^es preceding. The following paaaage will iUustrate this, 

» afford some insight into the subiects and manner of dis- 

►ti the period when he lived. In the IJimkta, i. 15, 16, he 

oontinoation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 

^d by one of his predecesaore, Blautsa,**^ regarding the value 

nLal, that it is in reality a grammatical and etymological one, which only 
the former method in the erroneous system of explaining every Terse, 
every word by itself, mthont inquiring if the results so obtained har- 
-tii those derived from other quarters. If the fact that none of the com- 
are in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions 
e.g., the Amotions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the 
Iruch they are oontinnally intruding into their interpretations, be regarded 
C of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least be admitted that this 
►:^ ideas is not a thing which we have any reason to covet. In this set of 
,-ras are included those Bcholastic ideas which were introduced at an early 
^jeed, hut not until the hymns had already liecome the subject of learned 
-% the religious views and social circumstances on which they are based 
aU Uving reality. . . . What is true of SSyana, or any of the other 
xnentators, appUes essentiaUy to Yfiska also. He, "too, is a learned inter- 
Imo worfcs wuli the materials which his predecessors had collected, but he 
'*^oM^ advantage, in point of time, over those compUers of detaUed 

^^^n SansW^*^**^®®' ^^^ belongs to a quite different literary period ; vii., 
"^remarks on T^ ®**^ undergoing a process of natural growthi." Compare 
^ :£ where he K ^^^ scholiasU, in the Introduction to his Samaveda, 
^ dest grammat^ ^^^ ' " ^^^ ^^^ soever may be the antiquity assigned 
^ -to have inte ^^ *"^ hermenentical treatUes on the Yedaa, a long period 
^^f the hymns ^^^^^^^ between these and the composition of tlie greater 
^ Their inte ^*^^^ ^^^^^ ^®^ mnch, that was peculiar to the Vedas was 
^^es which ^^^®*ations rest essentially (as is shown not merely by the 
on conclusio^^'^I ^®®^ alluded to, but also by Yiska's Nirukta) on ety- 
The oldest aL *^^ -^ *^^ context, and the comparison of rimilar 
Zions of Paasao-IrT^P^ a* interpretation seem to be contained in BrShmanas, 
y^trukta), of ^Ki^C*^ * ;J^ collections of words {nighan^u) and in eipla- 
<^^d 18). vi^.^™ '^*J^atLL^^^^ tnentioued by S&yana ^R-V. vol. i.p. 46. 
J yaska." ' ''^^ ^7 ^ ^^f^V^^x and another by StLulaah^hivi, in addition 

':^^^'£^^^ Weda, p. .l,f. where he writes : 

r^ aB Mlfle xnterpretations." ^^^ as devoid of meaning, and the 
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KAUTSA'S OBJECTIONS. 

YdMka repUei. 

1. ''The mantras have a sense, 
for their words are the same (as 
those in the ordinary language). A 
Brahmana (the Aitareya, i. 4) says, 
i ' What is appropriate in its form, 
is successfal in the sacrifice ; that 
is to say, when the verse [rich or 
yqfusK] which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is heing p^- 
formed.'** An example of the 
identity of the Vedic language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 
* krilantaUy* etc. ('sporting "with 
sons and grandsons')." 
^ 2. " This is the case in ordinary 

^ ^^laguage also, e.g. Indrdgnlj l»^- 
^ Putrau (' Indra and Agni/ fiftther 
re and son').'* 

xG 3 « This is a mere repetition 

er of ^hat had been already said 

tx' C«ttid consequently calls for no 

0.0 further answer?]." 



m- 4. it According to the sacred 

"^> traditioxi^ ^^ n^ust be nnderstood 

^^ that no iJy^ry ia to be inflicted." 
ik- 



see 



"^" 6. ^^ The same thing occnrs in 

^^ ordina^^ language: tlius, 'This 

^^ ^rahox^^ ^^ without a rival ;» 

*^® * The JsJ^S lias no enemies.' " 
-Tas 
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XtEFEREKCES IN THE 








^Ly of this S^tra, and the pioposition. bAiring been laid 
txout the Nirakta, the sense of Hie mantras cannot be 
."tsa, in the words, " if the science/' etc, adduces many 
=*ring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
aertion that the Nirukta is useless. Yaska in reply 
- on the other side in support of tbe mantras having 
,._ point he accordingly establishes, ^nd as this work 
b.ich is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 

- its utiUty is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
twho is answered by] the author of the treatise, an 

.ken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
g the student^s intelUgence. For how is that student, 
aerstending Ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
ters difflcidties connected with the proper expH^tion 

I even hindered bv nfViA^ -^^ . 

««,>,•«<, .f ^ !^ persons, to explain without 

«aning of words and sentences ? » » 

«iem. It does not h ^^ "" °'^^'' *^** ^^ "^«*'* 

I>ear8 in the old een««ir^^^,®'* ^^^'"'^ ^^^ ^"*«'' 

« (MiiUer. An^.T^^'f.,^^ °^ *«-^- ^ "- 

Ught of a fictitious '^ev d ^?* ^®^' ^'^^^' '**"^^ 

Lmerous earlier -verite *"***»," any more thaa any 

be no other reaaou ^^^^1^ to in the Kirukta. 

is oontemporariea to believe ♦»: fit ^'^ ^^ '"'^ ' 
old grauunarian who e"th "^^ '^^^ ^'^^ ^ 

iered from the cxtaton^T^*^ '^ejected the auttiority of 

"""T methods of treating and in- 

- *^' ■*'^J«:a refers to th 
5 the meaning of the J^ ^^nions of various former 
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178 BH12t.SKAIlA ON SCMPTTTEB AKD SCIBNCB. 

meax^g. We l.«.ve eaid before that 'among tho« "^Vj**^ 
.erae^ 1^ traditiox., he who i, most learned ^^^ ^P^T^-, ''^^ 
meixaation.' Wheix the riahis were ascendii* Cft<"° *^V"^^',w 
ia<ixiired of tl.e gods, ♦ Who shaU be oor prfxi ? ' The goda gave them 
for a TiBhi ttia Bcienoe of reaaoning, this art of dedacmg by refleo- 
tioix the aen^e of the hyuma. Therefore, whatever meamng any 
leaxixed man ded^cee by reasoning, that poBseasea authority equal to 

a iriBlix's." 

Sere thero io to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
as & c>o-factor, ixx tlie ascertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of oeremonial i>iractice. With this may be compared the wbole ten- 
denoy of th.« Santhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on xr«a»oiiing; and the assertion of Bhaskara (see above, 
p. 161 note X^2), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un- 
8^2T>ported l>y ^j^xnonstration, is of no authority. 

T'he same oox&fidence in the inherent force of the buman intellect is 
ejadliibited tyyr I^^lxAakara in another place, in these memorable w^ords : — 
^^^€^0 pfi/n€M^r- w9'9^*'^ata kdlma mahad antaram hhavishyati t€tdiL matitnanto 
^Brahma^t^^-tcLci'^'TmAfh samdmhdharminah eva uipatsyante \ ye tad-u^a- 
^5flf^^-*y-<»»«*««3t^-»2»Ti» gatim untrikfritya idstram vyakarishyanti \ atah eva 
S^€*nita'S^€^nd?».o ^fTiahamatimadbhir dhritah sann anady-anante *pt kale 
k^/^ilatvai¥m. m«» y<2^f | "When, again, after a long period, there shaU 
l>e a great; ^^.Is'baxice [observable in the position of the etars^, then in- 
telligent xaci.exi. of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe- 
maticians -virill arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation., will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
asfcrononaiy-, l^eing maintained by men of great abiHty, ahall never fail 
m time, -fc»^ oTxgrlx it has no beginning nor end." See Colebrooke's Misc 
Essays, ii. S81- 

* volume of this work some passages have been already 

n Yaska regarding the origin of particular Vedio hymns 

plains verses. One of these texts relates to the Rishi Vi6- 

ci «xother to the ^hi Devapi. See vol. i., pp. ^69; and 338. 

-: ""r ^ri ^- *'' ^^-a^as, to which we have been 
ixrongh the ascendmg series of more recent works as the 
^sitory wntings on the Vedic hymns Th-.3 
^^^ than the hymns, the most ancient po^J^ ^ """^- 




ISO 




^TJOTATION FEOK PBOFKSSOB BOTH 

of mnu and othem, are iiapeAiixm«i, "^eca^ Aey 
u comprehenBioii of duty, like tlieYeOas; a^d that tbey 
«^ec4 of dissiinilarity to the Tedas, from the fact of 
^ tx> the authority of the ori^al text ; for the know- 
-w^\iich they impart is independent, becaiiae it is adnutted 
^Lcaicing. But this view is inooTrect ; for the inference 
<XieedB upon an erroneous gen.eralizaUon.»^ These works 
-Oxe names of men; as, ' the Siitras of Bandhayana,' * the 
«tamba,' etc. ; and these designationa cannot properly be 
tihe feet that these works were studied by those whose 
ir, as is actually the case in regard to the Kafhaka and 
the Veda ; for it "was known to some of their contem- 
e time of the compositioii of these Sutras and Smiitis, 
^y were then being composed : and this knowledge has 
unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of X filidasa 
> books in question are of human origin. NeTertheless, 
:£<:»unded on the Teda, they are authoritative.'* 

* * It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sutras are part of 

►xxd it would require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, 

j:i:>le to prove it. Tor the human origin of this book is 

-f>y its name, and by its being observed to have had an 

-j^x^aoas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 

a the authority which is ascribed to them as a con- 

of the Veda, are far from being so old as the hymns. 

^t of these works Professor Roth makes some remarks in 

^^^.^2^^^ Nixukta, p. xxiv. ff. ; which I translate with 

• 

~ ^"^W^ ^ ^^^teixts between the Brahmanas and the Kalpa- 
^^d^t^^^ to detached passages, might appear to be 
0^^^ two d^^^^' though even at first sight it is nnde- 
-<^*^^ ^...: ^^^^^s of writings ore easilv diatinimishahle a^ 



kosition 



easily distinguishable as 



^^^ estimation in the whole body of reUgi 



OUB 



^^^^^^ient Sanskrit x2^J^e," pp. TS-fS^"'*^ '"''^ ** ^"^^ "**"• 
'^i^^^-tr*'**' uifortturtion to Prof. MuUor-. ^l^ti 

*«™>B«- 7 pp. »42^ jf^ jgg^ ^^ ^^^^ «l_436. 




OJT 



**i« flj^ of th K 

^lese t^v-o. -Rii ^<5nfico is offered tn 

»^^ Rising, his cX^t """"" '"^ 
may s^ ^ ^^^^ttmation, and his 

^«^<«>tmte4S''?''^*ly be the mere i„, « 
^'««llel8,^a^ ^^ ^«« Cite «;enfaon,of 

B we !*.«« ^^ litur^^ • *^o®8i8, as actual 

^7 Wka ^ ^;^et to fi,d delicate Ld 

.^Jor tracing the SJ'"'^*^^« *<> ^e to ns 

. infonaaiion i^!:L"^^'«-« fr^wL?'' * °" 
^ V ^^garding thft wnich we may 

^oi^P. aa ^eU ^ ^^^^^^^^ons on which 

1^ demed from the seve^h ^"^ ^"^^ '^fe' to 
oixfte position of the o^^,'*^ ^«^«^ books of 

^ ^ieubficaUy ma,«UaU^*^« f ogmatical books^ 
^ ^ ttey result froxx, ^i^.'*«^ of teaeta. ^b^t 
^' ^o«»plf expoaitiox, 0^;?°'"' ^"^'''^' They 
^ ^^ardB such aox expoJS ^"''^Ples of beHef 
f >Hsh the -holHi^-- ^^- -- 
^ ™«y ceremonial of 

perceive that the H.-k 
^i> ^ed, and bighly.^^^^^'^^S^ «« baaed upon 
,<^0 «^'^i°«titntir"J'^'^«t«^ofwor^^ 
^^^ ^j,r«cti8e thenx ^o2^"« "^^-ced, the l^s 
>^^V portion Of r ^^™« °^ tbeir xneani^^ 

^^^^^^ces. which ^^^^'' ^^^'^ 8«»W8 up a 

o^\ more loosely Proportion as they are 

co^ tecoming ^^^^''^^ted ^th the f^^^, 

^e /<>^' ^"'^ mdepe^dent, loses its 
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contiimalLy lecuning as, ''Thus did thB rishi nay. 
_ ^ Undeclared by %riBlti.'"" ^^Rishisof the Bigveda 
"^^^B hymn of fiiteen verses/' "• And in Sayaija^B Intro- 
fiigveda it is stated as foUowB (Comment, on B.V., 
^€Uha eha sarva^eda-gatani hrahmanani wahhihiU Wthe 
Sfa ''tad etad riehd 'hhyannhtam'^ iti r*chatn eva uda- 
d so the BnJunanaB connected with all the Vedas, in 
^then belief ^ their assertionB, refer to the Bigveda, 
±B declared by the JBichL.' '' 
-f^a-brahmana^ £^ ^ passage at p. 1052 of ^Weber^s edition 
with the B|*jjj3j^j.aQyaka-upaniflhad, p. 213), refers as 
Ji^yma of y^xtiadey^A in the fourth man^ala of the Rig- 
eiae paSt/at^^ r^»hir Vamad&odb^ pratipede *' aham Manur 
cha " iti I <t Wlierefore the rishi Yamadeva in vision 
-fjext, ' I was lifanu and. the sun.' " A^ain, the Taittirtya 
.jjxe KauBhltokt, S'atjr&yana, and T&B^aka Brahmaaaa refer 
in passages already quoted in the first volume of this 
^ Now, aa Yasislxtlia was a Vedic rishi, the author 
hymns, these BrSluaxaQas must have been, later than 

the mannw in -wlxioh the hymns are i^noted in the 
^ srill only dto further a portion of the passage from 
^tSimmfi, vii. 13— 18, relating the story- of STona^i^ia, 
^ ^yea in original in the Appendix to Professor MiiUer's 
^t Literature, pp. 531, 682, and afterwards appeared in 
3S^<>r,oi that Braixmagar-^^Aa ^ S'unaddepah ikshOn- 
^ham »*««« ma ^ii,^Uhyanti \ hanta uhani deoatah 

be saw the preparations made for i,- - ■ , ^ 
^^^ted. 'They are about to ^^J ^^--olation] 

^^^«eort to the gods.' He aer««^- 1 ^^^ ^""^ 

^m I accordingly addressed bim- 






Moth's Diet., «,« ^^ 



Ta^ 



I^^TA^^S 



'**t«lli«r'^ -no^_ o^ "" "^ «>e Bod., with Hi. ■!._ 
>*i«aiea a' ' "^K"i ia tiT ^^"^ °^ »>1 «■' immortcj 

^"ft'.^o Of ^> ' °J '^^^ *i"t book o( ,h. Risked.,. 



able i^torV 1 -""*" -s^orc aoparntoil from the hj-oa ^-= 

whicli . - ^ ** **^ tiTne i^ ij-i«.riifost from the Tari<=» »-^» » 

ItotV- ^"^"''^*^*^ *" tl-ie, r>--issase juat quoted (pp. 180, jrMI ~- 
,m^J' ^^° informs us, for in.tunoo, Itat the Bi-«i »; 
^,^. ^^S to te^ts in t:Tle Ji:^ir>ns, appeal on the subj & «^ -ti 
^c^^ Precotlinf- Tin -s^ri ttcn atithorities; and states :»-:i 
e ^'BrfiliiTiaijas belongs to n. stjige in the religioTja s. 
in^a, wbon tlie 3ii-.il» munltial fiiitli was fuLI-blown ;'- «,. 
TeUgioua coneej>tioT»s sktkI siioirccl usuigeB, which, ere? n i y; 
wie Higveda, can Ijta st?«z?r» iicl ^sirar-iag from a'simplts ta i:» , 
form to compa,ct m^ci mtinifolti slinpes, liave now ^in «-*j« 
extended themsel-^-es o-v^er- tho entire life of the poople^r- " 
Was no doubt one -wiiicii rotinirea several centnries* :<^o, 
plishment. 

And Professor iTiillor snys. fAtio. San.k. Lit. pp. 432, ^3, 
i,thioue:lu.ut the U.-ali.n^On.3 sucU „ complete mishotl"^"""! 
l,ia/i„te„tion of tl.e V.,dio hyaa.a, th.t we ». h».^I^„ 
h.r.,.ho„ e,t„nse„,<,nt oo„ld have tat.n pl», ""^"^ , 

.- ^ ^_ „tl,€;i- a. smifleii and Tiolentbroak i" fi,e 

Ue..ts„mot.=«>o- -<E^eryp..S.of.heB*ma.a. Oo,^ 

tt.4,t,.a. j^-^'V-r-^,^"^ ^^t „f »i„ aneientTdie poetry, »h« ,; 
:::nrol.:;:l.*^.=i- ..o,iaoe. .,„.o.Uhe.ondt.e.o„, 

™« „^»Aff>t^*/'.v«^l See MLiller'B Ano. ^asi. 2 

.1, ,V„«o moAcrfftfty '"^ - "%Vefaex-B I^d. Stud . .Ifl' J P^"*^^ ^"'on» 

413,ff.-, Prof. RotU'a nrti/^l^ TOO, and troplation ^f the Kigveda, i. pp. . 

U, Jour. R. A. S. vol. :«LTi^-, I»- _ -p^_ pp. 46D,ff.; D,. simWr--. !"«■ dii Suua 

-, - r. '_ t..nTl«\U,tlOTl. *>I tilt: 5t'i/j. ff. 
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3G0ME DIFFICULT TO TTNDERSTAKB, 

e Brahixianas We thus perceive the 

' ^"^^mana period and that period by which 

rahmaQa period, we have already seen (p. 154 

in the 200 years foUowing the second Vedic 
as. 

' *^^ a farther development of language and 

the Vedic hymns became less and less intel- 

growth of formal and scrupulous ceremonial 

A^ o^ the sacred texte to pubUc worship 

dfflcult. A3 a natural consequence, the 

1 the explanation of the Mantras, their pro- 

_ ^ses, contimied to augment. Then the* 

rati^akhya aphorisms, the Srauta and Gyihya 

ftStua and Nirukta were composed. These 

^y Been, were the growth of several successive 

ate of the oldest iBrahma^aas.*" 

»r Both remarks (Itx^^- to Nipukta, p. lii.) as foUows • 
^ ^i things prevail^- . There, with the exception of 
^e same degree of coMideration), Homer was the only 
ig«» and preemineEtXy ***® ^^ok of the schools ; the book 

*J grammatical, ai»<^ almost every other sort of science 
' ttte Veda occupies ^^^ P^^c© of Homer. It was to tbe 
1 people looked as ^^^ ^ol© repository of intellectual 

i* waa the more na*«i^^aily a subject of research to tbe 
lie same time a priest, and it became the first problem 
•ft science which waB far more commonly studied, and 
ed a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At tbe 
« regards its language and its subject-matter, stood fiir 
adian of the two centuries immediately preceding Buddlia. 
ch the sacerdotal system reached its climax— than Homer 
e Periclean era. At that period, or even earlier, were 
meric words which had become obsolete, — the TrA^^o-o-ai • 
tavas* (a word which I conceive to be identical in meaning 
jompiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the coUec- 

but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the 
8 had done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long series of 
f Sayana and Mahidhara, in the sixteenth centiuy a.i>.' 
as, in truth, by far the more diflacult; and besides, Indian 
ncapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
J of history, and to discover only the circumstances of the 
to of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 

other foundation than the traditions of an earlier ase 
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XI. 5, 4, 18 ; 
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3M See ^^uUer'B .A:no«. 
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J^T^HABVAVEDA LATEE THAN THIS KIGVEDA. • 

^^Ub it a Veda, notieeB at the same time its diflterence in 
^^OTBL tie other three :-Sa cha {vedaK) prayoga^trayena yajnor 
^^ rig-yajuh^samorlhedena hkinnah\ .... ^tharva^veda^ 
'^'^'Upayuktah ^anti'paushtih&hhiohar&di-karma'prattpadakat' 
"^^^ilakshanah eva \ ''The Yeda is divided into :Rik, Xajush, 
> for the purpose of carrying out the sacri&ce under its three 
^or . The Atharvaveda, on the contrary, is totally 

It is not suitable for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
t:o bless, to curse, etc." (Hiiller, Sansk. l.it. p. 445), In 
'^^ this Veda, ^Mj- "Whitney remarks : ** The Atharva is, like 
^ a historical and not a liturgical collection.'* It was, he 
originally composed of only eighteen books. A. sixth of the 
^ hiola. these books consist is not aietrical. ** Of the re- 
metrical portion, about one-sixth, is also found amongi the 
* ^ -R 4k and mostly in the tenth book of the latter ; the rest 
' tte Atharva. . . . The greater portion of them are 
■* ^^ i3otb by tixeir language and internal character, to be of 
►'**' ^J^ than the general contents of the other hiatoTic Veda, 
,^**^gai. it" *®^*^ ^°**^' "^*^ whicli they yet stand nearly con- 
' itjvpo** and °^&-^- The condition of the text also in those 
{ouad likevrise in the Rik, points as distinctly to a more 
^ ^tiod 88 that of their collection. This, however, would not 
:^y imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not 
^o existence when the compilation of the Rik took place, 
^racter would be gronnd enough for their rejection and exdu- 
the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
^;.*«ke their separate gathering into an independent collection, 
^^eteenth book is . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
^*i»er been left out when they were compiled, or had been Binoe 

,^ority -* the Bigv^ to the Aiharva may also be arguekfrom 

^ Atli»^^^r^ ** ^^ ®^ «i earlier period • in t.^^* * v ^ I 
^^ is true that «ib -»~« .^ - -^^olum© of this woiK. 



that the same th?; • J"^'*"^® «>* this wot*. 
itself, iu some UtT^ "" ^o^^ceable to some degte« 
are referred to h^ « ^°^ °* ^^^^^^ «^« TisbiB of 

'>yttame. la the Atharvaveda, how. 
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THE VAJA8ANETI AND TAITTIfilYA 

_j,eed ; ^«t adds that thia point has not been yet inTestigated."' 
^en oo ^,30 leaves the queBtion undecided ( Joum. Am. Or. Society, 

'""^-Uer o^ t*>« otJi« liand, say8(Ano.8an8k.Lit, p. 457):— "The 

^ f«o 0o***"*** ^^^ "^"'■e likely the prodaetion of the Brahmana 

"^^^Li arJ*^*® *"^° Vedaa, the Tajurveda and the 8amavoda, were, 

^ >, -w-l*^* *^^^ ""^ caUed in the Kaashltakl-brahmasa, the at- 

"^ '^" te'of **^^ Jtigv-eda." »« He auppoaea that the hymiu foond in the 

^^"^ Vea«-» -©cere not " ooUected at three timea by three independent 

three v ^^ go^ tj^gi^. differences woald have been greater than^they 

ee"^*^"^^ir actual differences are rather those of Sakhaa or branches, 

"^'" ■ \A t*»***^ "* independent Sanhitaa or oollectiooa. 

he*« ^^^^ the Sanhitfis of the Tajaireda are coUectiona of aaori- 

^ <! .«i.i»l*^ *" ^'^*®' *° ^^^ *8 of '■erses which are partly extracted 

Jt»d. Stud, i. 63,f. the same anthor writes afi foUows:— "As regarda 

*=''^" „ of t*"^ f^"?"*^ totke Ei^eda, we must dearly tepreeent to onreel™. 

fhe W^""^ ill *^?f '" K«»«™1 tl>e»e hymn, arose, how they were then crried to a 

tha lO*""^^ tto-e t«** '7'^° they migrated further, and were then r^arded as sacred ; 

^unw ;^e co'W'*^ ""^ **"«? "ere produced, thej either, a« Uying in the imme- 

"'''^^ «n\«r ooiwe>'""n««. underwent alterations, or made way for new hymns, and 

^"^ ^Ci^P^*" ™j '"'^ oblivion. It U etJv a foreign country which mr- 

""^"j «bat *** piodnced at home with a aacred enchantment. The emigranto 

rouo^ ^^ old etage, preserving what ia ancient with painful eiactness ; whilst at 

reittW^ ^ ^^ out for itself now paths. New emierants foUow the first thim thrir 

^"""^ ioin tl"^ "^""^^ '*"'*^ *»■ *tie new .eats ; and now the old and the new 

b"""*' ^^a rit^ ^ blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 

"""^ng mIw^"" '""° ^^^^''t masUrt, and then inculcated (on this point several 

l^'.^ of the Brihad Aranyaka are especiaUy instrnctiTe), so that a varied intet- 

''^rfure ari"*- Others agun, more teamed, endeavour to introduce arrangement, 

'"'trtioK togetber thing" which are related, to separata what is diverse ; and thus 

*°.gQ)ogu!ftl intolerance is generated, without which Hie fixation of a text ot a canon 

" imposBhle. We should not overlook the influence of courts in this process, e.g. 

"f Jauaka, Sing of Videha, who had found in Tajnsvalkya hii Homer. Neither 

the Pnrfin^ ""f *" Charanavynha afford ua the means of arriving at an approiim- 

^oly clear inright into the matnal relations of the different Bchoote, which could only 

he attained by a comparison of the ' different teachers named in the Br Ahmsnss and 

SQtraB with one another, as well as with the tert of Pfinini and the Ganapfitba and 

acUoUu" thereto bdooging, . , . Further, the relation between the Higveda 

and the Samaveda presents a certain analogy to that between the white and the 

\y\ao^ Tajush j and as we ftequently see the teachers who i^preaeiit the latter abused in 

.^0 Brfihmaga of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Paoigias and Eaushftakins 

rteachera connected with the Eigvoda] are simikrly treated in the Samaveda 

BrSli'''*Ba." 

ss' Tat-paritKara.'^itara-nvtianX Ti. n. 
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TBB EIGVBDA 8ANHITA. 



not found in the Sanhita of 
observes, deriyed from the fact that ^^^ ""^ . ^^ Iraoyaka parts, 
the Bl^k Yajurveda, but only in its ^^J^^^^' ^ to the Sanhita 
^Hclx by their very character a« m date bu J^ ^^ ^^6). that the 
(p. 104). Weber i8 further of opmon CpP_ 4 , g^ 

names Cl^ana and Mahadeva) «»r^,*".*^\^^ lyaya 16 Cohere 

ia addition t. W by whi^ ^!^ ^l^^^^^ ^-T ^^^^ 
J^e " bearded as the divinity of fire, ♦^^l^^'* "^ ^ gj^.), indicate 
epithets whiei, we -^'«^-"^\?^^fth^ ^L^ question at the 
a more adva«„.^ „..^ in the worship of the deity mq 



a more advanced stage in the worship oi u« ^-". ^ ^j^^^ 

«»e ^hexx adhyaya 89 was --Po^^ ..^^^ Jt "there is 
««>yaya 16 ^ J written. ^^^^ /^e Y^e^L [the Vaja- 

nothins' f-^ ^ *i.«f fhe hvmn book of the Yajasaneyiuo l 

i/uing- t;o pixive that tne ny"x*x -D«si,«»onft" Ttlie SfeitapatliaJ. 

««neyi-sa^a^ta] existed previous to their Brahmana L^^e 

av >» W " „w to the Kgveda-sanhita, which conbuns the 

\*-^-) Wo come now to ine xMg» ,. ■o-^;„ l,-<rmii8 in their 

most e^te^^we collection of the most ancient ^edi^^J^^ ^ 

complete fo^x^. It is divided into ten maedalas,^dcontei 
1017hy^x.« CMiiUer, p. 497). " The Vedas." says ^J^ti^n 
Am. Or. Soo.; iii. 295). '« contain the songs m -^jj^^"^^,^ ^ 
to« of tl^« Hindu people, at the very dawn ^^ ^'J^^,^ ^^ ^he 

a aepa«.t« «^tion, while they w^ staU ^^^ ^ ^^^^t^i^.tion, 
great couD-fcry which they were afterwards to fill with their ci 

Poised fci.r^ods, extoUed heroic deeds, and sang of ot^^'J^^^^ 

whfch lci«<il«S thir poetical fervour.- . • • ^^^ -'^'. ^ ^* ^f" "TS 

us. is al«.o«* e^clmdvely of a religious character; t^« -^^ ^^^^^ 

its grovu^^ ^^.araj i„ the end for which the collections were afterwards 

is probably in a far higher degree due to the cbaracter of 

self, which thus shows itself to have been at the beginmng 

-xined to be throughout ite whole history, an essentially 

Hymns of a very different character ore not en- 




:, and this might be taken as an indication that, liaa 
:e numerous, more would have been preserved to us."" 

^ ** Soo ^l^s«>, for an account of the contents of the hymns. Professor Wilson'. 

^'l=roduotdL<y-:M=m. to tig translation of the Kigveda, p. jodv. ff. ; and for nnmetoM 

^^'oieagt^ * i '»-» .^a otlier volumes of this -work, passim. 

J ' See KKS. -^^^ sB^x-l:. «« Miscellaneous Hymns from the Kig and Atharra Vedas," in fee 

^*«/o.^- -^^Jt=m.^ :Boyal As. Soc., vol. ii. (new series) pp. 26, ff. and the fifth volume 
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1 96 ^^CB Of ^Qg ^^ ^^^ 

X£, ^. ^e ^ i,y»3.« only, l^l ^ ;^o,a «^, « co^.'^^""" 
^aibe.vomcon.«te«o^S^, ^ Jo^. ^„ ^ that 

thoee adduced in ft^e *b«** ^olu^,^ « tiie pa8«ge« quoS ?"^ 

ror ^y age. tlxo ^u^., glntl^"' V"' ^ "' 

eontinuedto make ue^ -"^bu^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ of t^^ 
carefuUy preserved t&o"" wUxeh h^ . ^„ , "* ^^ tymn- ^i.;, ™''" 
Teir Wathers - ^^^^ ^-^.t of ^^^ '^^^ 'T^ed down ^^^ ^^^ 

*» See the third volume of thi, ^ _^ , ^ „ <"»»»P«»ition of thl 

». "The Indiau Aryas -r^-OHW^^^."' ^-;'. f- and 208 ' 

by the inatitutioM of «Ca^«- ^/>ey ^e^, , /l!^' V"* V their n.t„«. . 
of certain famiHes in which their religS„ "^^ "" *««» ^nti^ f^*^ Wd 
Lved. In those primitive ««res the pg* ^****'"' ""^ CTT*' ^^ *«• cCfe 
which Homer deplete j-k^g* the rST^nTJ'*' P^tr^ '*''««^y pr^! 
or herdsmen united around their chieft I ''«»P'*'* "^ theV / ? ■*»« « that 
tnuurform themselves into warrior,. J*' Wd preiMred, Whon." '^'' * ' '^«^«to« 
towus wUeh were only large vilh^'»n»««>«s flocta «»d«p^l^''"««i*r a««e. ^ 
renowned «h^ who, while their i' f^'o of these viUagr*"" jf "inrf weni;^ 
were themselves engaged in the cm«-:T"'«»*» were tendino. «.; TT "* 'etreau to' 
sons, or their pupils, and ftlfiUed thi 1°" of ««cred science, in,!" *«'* «nd flookT 
Indian Agamemnon or CBdipos i„ * Unctions of a Oalch,, or . ^®^^ "^ thei^ 
perform sacrifice, they arrived witi, th^' neighbourhood. ;„ . ' ^"«m«« to sonxe 
tain where an inclosnre of lattice-worw '*'"^ ««nne; a, "° "r the chiefs to 
unknown. There, beneath the vam* -T* "»*«" oonstraoted • foTT" • *''® '»»Ottn 
or a newly-oomposed hymn ; they in, °u ?*?''«"' they recited thei, fc ^.* ''^e then 
to the Ubours of the field, inoi^'tl*^^"'' '*'»'»« n«tarer**«^ "o^g^ 
virtuous descendants. They ininZJ^ 1 * ""*'"' """^ » Wccwb.^! f"* »ucc^ 
sacred rite* had been scrupulously J!?* 7 """"tened their eJ. , ^'^^*> ana 
away cows, horses, and ca™ flUed^K"^-*'^ ~*^ 'oaded^Si '^f »»»«« the 
thu- by what fortune these hymn, w ?/»""»««. P>Id. and precio^J^' ""^^^ 
mony to certain families, a s^f ' ^/'^ P««rved, formClT. '*t'- ^e^f 
to turn to the .ery best Z^T cl^'^'"""'^*^^^^ ^tZf^ * P*^! 
themee, and sometimes retonchaH i'*""Posed on certain recoo,; ^ ''*'' Uitem<.«. 
they grew old. as they we«,S„"i^^^^^ i-SS^/'"' ^^net^Te 

the date of their comno.itioi,^!^"*' ^o-n ««« to a«,. bS**""". "^ « nevir xf "l* 
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'"""lie. _ '^*-^'»m» a^te. „ ** ""'aimenta,^ of Saym, -» 



■^^•'^."Ct^C; °%^^~'^- o,t«„a,„, „,„ a„ s== 

Sltioa ot tlie 'd-fr ' '^**^'*^ «• lot*g interval elapsed bet -* 
thea© t«^^_ . i**«2tx-«Mifc liymxis, ia manifeat from va.:mr 
Vni^Tt 5""""" tl»««.^«l^««.=- Thus the .eoo..! - 
-^ff»»& *,- ^ ^-^*^ ^»=»a.n claia. of the Hifiveda ia to tke r 

receipt ^'^^' ^w^It-o is to fee -worsViipped by tho former ^- 
■^t^nt^a^ ^^i^^ j^j^j^^^ ^^^ gods."- There aro -m^ 
-«iaw,g to a iiifiFcrence of antiqiaity in the hymns e^, 
Cb^ckiart. tHe following: CTt.^S^. i. 48, 14) :-r« .Airf > 

I»ar»e Gi„y^ Jt^hii^^ I *. The foi-iaer rishis M^ho invoW « 



«!0\ir," etc. (It.^V", i. ea, X,-j:) -S-^ZMw^a^e ffo/anifl/l /H(f,-« __^_. 
orohniii hat-i-j/o/et^t-fi r^tx \ ■* i^otlhas, a Gotama, baa f>«.t> «-i «:3.s 
prayir to thee, O Iiatii-ti, -wiic* ^i-t from of old, tJwt tto-ii 3:33 £ij 
OOOIturB," etG.='=" ( It- "V^, iii- 32, 13) laS stomebhir ^^txirft'r^/ie 
^OtaaAhyamebht'r tst^ ^^i.^£^.ne!b^t^^ \ " 'Who [lodra] has erro, 

ptMeeB, ancient, luicitllcss, mud modem."*" (R-V. -vi. -^J, 
« This Bahjec:t « T«o,-e r«lly treated i« the third yolumBoFtliis wori,, , 

"". tSem o^oJ. brf^iS- «•"' ^o'i. hllb„.- s,j„..™°«»;»,u 

„to„ow modern o __ „ ii=„».« A.* " ^«rta™„,> Wni'^"<"r™-"'"> 

J,,,,, J*^"." ..""'^'^ir^ra— ..rfT„T,U«».,r „„!Urr.J. ''"'•"> j 
-Jtll.1," •'."''•• Zror^t^ij^P'rA. i-o- ooLoi™!^ by tl,, Btm». ..- «"? >.n 

«i"Wa«!/t>» *' ^^«»! 1 Say«n»- "Pahricatai. i-«- '°'^*' ^°' to tl» 

sr»»pi«- »'„js5r*T-.-"-* I --.?».» *..viw; .—.«.„ .<- 

to bj MaUef , P- ***^- 
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DIFOTillliNCE IN AGE OF THB 




Ixas grown by the ancient and modem hymns -^^jf^ 

and modem, hare generated prayerB.' (R.Y. x. ^^, ; 
^ftdra Vimadah afljanan apurvyam purfOamam su^navs \ 
hare generated,*" O Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
in, before unheard." 

ajasaneyi-eaniiita of the Yajurveda (xviii. 62), we meet 
Wl til tlx^ :ff^z>Uowing text : jj^^ ^ j^^Jt^Aai? qfarau patairinau yuhhya^i 

^^paha^isi ^^*a^/ tahhyam paiema 9ukr%tafn u lokarh yatra 
'^g^^uh prathama/^^ puranah \ ' * But these undecaying feathered 
ith which, O -ilgni, tbofx slayest the KakshaseB, — ^with them 
4i to the worl<i of the righteous, whither the earliest-bom 
is have gone. »' mo The writer of this verso was himself a 
^-e is clear, according to his statement, tliat long before his 
^ishis had gone to tlxe regions of the hlessed. 
^be Kigvedl^ we fijxd reference made in numeroiiB hymns 
^^^liiB (who themselves are yet declared by later writers to 
^uthors of hymns iixduded in the same Veda) having been 
the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
'^o hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 86, and 86, of the 5th man- 
^^a, the author of liymns 37—43 of the lat ncian^ala, and 
ffx^ author of the greater part of the 7tlx man^ala^ are 
^^ iS^ several other hymns, e.g. in man^ala i. 112, 7, 9, 16 ; 
t:^ , I. l^ft> "^J ^ ^^ they belonged to an earlier age. 
, ^ ^^dantfl of the most celebrated yishis wonld, no doubt, 
l^^^ f^ coUections of the hymns which had heen composed by 
.X^.^e ancestors, After being thus handed down, with Httle 
^Ije families of the original anthers for several centuries, 
^^y of them were continnally appUed to the purposes 

"^ p. 245. "^ ^' ^®«> ^09> a^d 1059, with Benfeys 




n*^ ^f,^^ 







^^-fi^ ,^^^ :^^ ^ ^rords the commentBtop on ^ aq ^ ^ . 
- y^*-^A ^^ ^^^ ^ex the vAoB, flnt-bori i« TflJ?* /"*"«'«' tf^ra U>k^ JagntuhX 



""^ -X^-tt-Bl VAWOUB STAGES OF 8AK8KKIT LITEKATTmE. 

* ^o^^-^, ^Hch Mr. Colebrooke»« characterizes in the foUowing 

^t remarkaWe hymn iB ia laog^age, metre, and style, very 

Xx-t- X* J, ^f 4-hft Tjrayers 'witb. ^wrldcli it is associated. It 

r^^ 'farom the rest ot tne ^"^^ 
'^^Vdedly more modem tone ; and miist "have been composed after 
*^^:^j^. 7 3^ge had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
^^^ Th nternal evidence which it famishes, serves to demon- 
' ^« • rtant foot that the compilation of the ^edas, in their 
arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had ad- 
:fe> the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
^ B d -oravers of the Yedas was composed, to the polished and 
1© 1 irixage in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro- 
faiX^ C :Se>Wanas and cdvyas), have been written." (See also the remarks 

""^ 7-^ liymn by Prof. Muller, Anc. Sansk. X.it. p. 671.) The 

TX thor thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as modem, 

•'^ ^^e presence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must 

,^xi work, pp. 566, ff., for a statement of his views on this 
\iis ow** 





vetob. which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
* trace it back, by a series of almost continuous links up to 
^-od of ^te rise.*** If the Yedic hymns cannot he connected im- 
^ ^^ w with the literature which foUows neict after them, they are 
."t^^eparated from it by no very distant interval ; and they are 
'^yj the natural product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
;rds gave birth to the Brahmanas, the XTpanishade, the Dar^anas, 
^ different epic and mythological poems. 
^^e Bigveda we possess, as has been already remarked, a collec- 
^f hynmB which were composed during many successive genera- 
f,nt its most ancient portions consUtute the earliest of all the 
^ remains of Indian authorship, and not only display to us the 
^^t laxxguage in the oldest phase in which we can ever see it 

3!fi0C. 'B:s»', i- 309, note. 




^^^<yas c,^ vedic hymns. aK thfrLlo • ''^^i>^«'>'^ of the character ^^ 
ii*r^<. *_„. Uterature, will be found t„ * ^ "" ^^'''^ *W atand to the o*« 

ch wiU appear in the aeaurf T.v**''***^ ^««^ '<"■ various »*« 



a^tii*ro 



odt*. 




t«' ,-^*»»-" ""* appear m the seanpl «* ^v — T^' "a**" '<»' vanona "" — 

^^o/W ^^^^eat opportunity for its ^L 2"" ^°'^' *•"* ^ ^*'« deemed the 
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PANIHI ON VEI>IC FORMS- 

'^«<5t of the frequent diversity between the Vedio and ordinary 
^ is recognized iu every page of his work by the great gramma- 



o 



<< 






^^e/ 



5^«: 




^. I wiU quote one of the Sutras, in which he ifefers to some 
^^ this, together with the iUustraUons given in the Varttika 

®4) : Bahhutha dlatantha jagrihhma vavartha Hi nigam \\ 

^^^ nipatyante \ lhu\ ''hota prathamo hahhutha'' \ "hahH^^ 
^ ^€>Jke I tanu \ *' yena antariksham «rw aiatantha'' \ '' dtenitha'' 
^^€^Jka I <<jaffr^ihma U dakshinam Indra hastam'' \ ^'jagriht- 
' M t?.n»| ^' vavartha tvam hi jgotis?^*' I'' vavaritha'' itiloke\ 
I>tional forms babhutha, dtatanthay jagribhma and vavartha 
iu the Veda instead of the ordinary forms, lahhuvitha, 
^'^^rthima, and vavaritha ; as in the texts, ' thou wast the 
* thereby thou didst stretch out the wide firmament,' ' we 
O Indra, thy right hand,^ * thou didst envelope with 

\ri. 4, 102, other instances are alluded to of grammatical 

are peculiar to the Yeda, viz., the imperatives irudhi tor 

*; h-idhi for Jkuru, *do' ; vridhi for Vfinu, * ooYei ';purdhi 

.», -fill.' 

'V^i.varana of Nagesa Bhafta on the Mahabhashya, the follow- 
[»o is made to certain forms which are employed in the Veda 
iH cha vede^tnatrdntargata-^* karnebhtr'devdso'gTtbkn&fni^^'^ty' 
^'parata lauhika-iabdan/a tat* tad-vyavahdrddarSandt \ 
« secular ' (Jaukika) refers to words different from such as 
j^ ^for karnath), d&vdsa^ (for devdh\ and gribhnami (for 
^"), w^hioh are to be found in the Veda alone, for we never 
employed by secular people." 

plurals in I and d are also of frequent occurrence in the 
XTLUS, as trl and pHrna for trini and purndnu So too the 
nouns ending in n, is often left out in the locative, as in 
^Xr^Hvan^ karman, charmanj janman^ dhanvariy darfnan, vyorndf^y 
%y adhvani, etc. So also d is substituted for au in tJie nom. 
. dual, as in yd iwratha for yau surathau, etc. 

in i the instrumental singular is often formed by i, instead of 

A:tl for dakeyd, and the locative by a instead of au, as ndbhd for 

J^ouns in u frequently form the instrumental case in vd 

und, as kraivd, madhvd, iarvd, for kratund^ etc. ; the dative 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed from the dialects of the Mlechhas, were introduced into 
currency ; and forms of inflection which were once current got gradu- 
ally into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Yedas). First, the Pali and the Prakpt, or vernacular dialects, 
were formed out of it in the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, f., 134, 146); and secondly, a learned language, based 
upon the Sanskrit of the Yedas, but variously modified (see pp. 138, f.), 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
removed from the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence- 
forward continued unchanged (p. 162). 

"When the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Yedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which the hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men of subsequent ages to imderstand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
WBs experienced in the comprehension of the Yedic hymns in later 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all diflerent frt>m that which 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their composition. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

Fbom the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language has 
been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest times up 
to which we can follow its course. But if this he the case, it would 
he contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before the Yedas were composed. 
It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether we can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. We are not, 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning and inference ; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Yedas, we possess no direct means of tracing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of the composition of those hymns. There is, 
however, another way in which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the unapparent causes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen.* 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be- 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

* 'fif 'eycb ifvfifidXXoftai, roiiri *€fA^ay4fn rh fiii yivwrKSfupa T€KfMup6fitvoSf ''As I 
conjecture, inferring things nnknown from things that are manifest," says Herodotus, 
ii. 38. Compare Euripides, fragment 5 of the Phoenix, riufwyji r^Kfiriplouriy iixSrvs 
hXlffKerat, '<A probable conclusion regarding things unapparent is reached by 
proofs." 
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hiob ^^*»°8 *l,no have -i. J^**»*oli «^ 

^ey closely r^ ^ W**^«>- ^^^^^^a^ 

!:^ to each other either ui Ve^b^*^*^ that th ^"^ 
^ of conjugation and declension 7 '°***«' o^ ^^^^ ^»^« 
^ discover the very remarkable f " ^ ""^ 

le difference between the Seniitio o.nA -, *' *^0 lano, 
with their partial MrrespondenrJ^ . ""^o-fini. sUagea, 
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SANSKEIT, PEKSIAN, AND ARABIC WORDS. 



y of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 

nation. 

st of words may suffice to proye the assertion just 

■sian language has, in its purely Persic element, an 

rit, while Arabic has no such affinity : — 

Tablb No. IX. 
Table of Sanskrit, F&rHan, and Arable Words. 



PEB8UK. 


ARABIC. 


BNGUBH. 


padar^ 


Hbu 


fktlier. 


madar 


amm 


mother. 


duU^ar 


bint 


daughter. 
Bon-in-law. 


datnad 


hajid 


jawan 


ahabb 


yonngmaiL. 


nor 


zhaUr 


male. 


garm 


harr 


heat 


iup 


f&riU 


horse. 


ab 


ma 


water. 


nam 


ism 


name. 


l^uthk 


yabis 


dry. 


pa 


q&dam 


foot. 


bahu, hasu 


ta'id 


arm. 


nau 


JUdtd 


new. 


yak 


Hh&d 


one. 


do 


iihn&n 


two. 


ehUMtr 


&rb(i'a 


four. 


p&nf 


i^ama 


five. 


ahUsh 


a&tt^ 


aix. 


h&ft 


Boha'a 


seven. 


h&sht 


th&mdniyat 


eight. 


nuh 


tanfa 


nine. 


dHh 


'aahar 


ten. 


bitt 


'aahrun 


twenty. 


fad, Bad 


mayat 


hundred. 


hazar 


alaf 


thousand. 



idditional instances of affinity between Persian and 
ing the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
language, but omitting all reference to the Arabic.^^ 

abic word does resemble the Sanskrit. 
I of these lists I have had the advantage of drawing from the 
ttd Latin Lexicon of Dr. J. A. Vullers, including the supple- 
Persian roots illustrated by reference to the older Persic 
tc. ; the Persian Grammar of the same author (1st edition, 

; and Dr. Juflti's Zend Dictionary. Dr. Vullers's Grammar, 
is compared with the ancient Persic dialects and with 
islated from Latin into English, form a useful handbook for 

oi leanung the history and affinities of the Persian language. 
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I. VERBS AJ^D PARTICIPLES. 



BAKBKRTT. 


EBND. 


PEBSUN. 


BNOLTBH. 


dair 


• • ■ 


darldan 


to tear. 


kar 


kar 


kardan 


to do. 


kfinu (imperat. 
yedic) 


]... 


kun 


do thon. 


da 


da 


dadan 


togiye. 


grabh (yedic) ^^ 


ffaretPf aarefsh 


firiftan 


to take. 


bhar 


bar 


burdan 


to bear. 




i 


bastan^ bandad 


to bind. 


iandh 


btOd 

1 


(8rd pen. sing, 
pres.) 


dp 


apfOf 


yaftan 


to obtain. 


iru [ifinott) 


iru 


shanudan 


to hear. 


Bthd. 


m 


istadan 


to stand. 


JW 


ji^jUh^jtv 


tutan 


toliye. 


mar 


mar 


murdan 


to die. 


wop 


gap, qafl 


tiiuftan 


to sleep. 


9vapna 


qafna 


l^wab 


sleep. 


ehar 


char 


ehartdan 


to wander, graze. 


dhav 


. • . 


davtdan 


to run. 


pack 


pack 


pu^tan 


to oook. 


duh 


... 


\d08htdan ] 


to milk. 


Jna 


t& 


danietan 


to know. 


jdnati 


• . • 


[mt 1 ddnad 
[mt J dAnam 


he knows. 


janami 


. • . 


I know. 


• ■ 

nv 


... 


eirishtan 


to create. 


trUhti 


• • • 


eirieht 


creation, nature. 


han 


jan 


(tadan {tanad 3rd 
( pen. sing.) 


to strike. 


tra$ 


tared 


tarstdan 


to fear. 


trata 


tarati 


tars 


fear, trembling. 


mih 


miz 


mel^tan 


to make water. 


MfjofV 


• • • 


jangtdan 


to fight. 


tapas 


tajnu 


tap, tab 


hea^ feyer. 


rih 


rud 


rustan, rcytdan 


to grow. . 


praehh \ 
(prifhhat{) f 


pared 


puretdan 


to ask. 


w, fw^A" 


... 


bdftan 


to weaye. 


khan 


• . . 


kandan 


to dig. 


karth 


kareeh, kash 


k€uhidan 


to draw. 


kri 


... 


l^rtdan 


to buy. 


dham 


dam 


damldan 


( to blow (as wind 
1 or breath). 


Jan 


ean 


mdan 


be bom, beget. 


jata 


tata 


tadah 


bom. 


tan (tanott) 


tan 


tanJdan,tanudan 


to extend. 


iueh 


dueh 


eoi^n 


to shine, bum. 


varsh, wr, wiri\ 
(water) J 


par 


bdrtdan 


to rain. 


ni+dha 


ni+da 


nihadan 


to place. 



>i The later form ^ah is one of the early instances of the same process by which 
in Prfikrit h was substituted for kh, ghy tK dh, ph, and bh, 

i> The existence of this root may be inferred from the presence of a deriyatiye from 
it in the word urnavabhif '* spider." 
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0) 



m 



m 



I 

ir 

rsh 

P 

ah 
hraj 
Uhar 
chhid 
wan 
sak {iaktuMy 

infln.) 
hish (to tear, 
tear out) 



ZEND. 



1 



fra-\-»ia 

nam 

pa( 

dt 

bu 



ahmi 

aiti 

heiiti 

9tU 

iud 
mared 

• • • 

dar 

karesh 

tap 
vaz 



kkshar 
ikmdy Behind 
qan 

iaeh (to giye, 
learn) 



PEBfilAN. 

ehtmtdan 

zatntdan 

ehtdan 

feristadan 

namldan 

uftadan, JUadan 

dTdan 

budan 

rmil biwam 

[mt] btwad 

budam 

bud 

budand 

am, hastam 

hasty att 

and 

ntudan 

Bhtutan 

maUdan^ 

nalidan 

(dcuhtan (imperat 
( dar) 

(kashtan{im^eira,U 
\ *5r) 

itapidan^ t of tan 
\ (imperat. iab) 

waztdan 

biruhtan 

sharJdan 

ahikastan 

Hiiodndan 

«aA:A^0f>(imperat.| 
saz) 

kushtan 



ENGLISH. 

to go, walk. 

to eat. 

to collect. 

to send, so forward. 

to bend, be disposed 

to &11. [to. 

to perceiye, see. 

to be. 

I am. 

he is. 

I was. 

he was. 

they were. 

I am. 

he is. 

they are. 

to praise. 

to cleanse, wash. 

to grind, rub, etc. 

to sound, lament. 

to hold. 

|to cultiyate. 

to be hot, 

to heat. 

to carry, blow (as 

to roast. ' [wind). 

to flow. 

to cut, break. 

to sonnd, call, read. 

I to be able, make, 
to kill. 



) 



II. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, PARTICLES, etc. »* 



bhratar 
wasar 
putra 
ivasura 

ivairu 

vidhava 
janiy gna 
martya 
vatsa 
jtvayjtvita 



bratar 
qanhar 
puthra 
qaiura 



jeni, gh^na 
marifta 

• • • 

jltiyftsti 



biradar 
l^wahar 
pisaTy pusar 
lAuar 
l^turuy or 
IJiUsrah 
bewah 
zan 
mard 
baehah ^' 
tly ziaty tindagl 



\ 



brother, 
sister, 
son. 
father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

widow, 
woman, wife, 
mortal, man. 
child, 
life. 



^' See p. 23 aboye, note 41, and the line to which it refers. 

^* It is possible that in some of the instances of similarity here addnced, the 
Persian word may haye been borrowed at a oon^aratiyely recent period from the 
Sanskrit, or yice yersft ; but this cannot well be the case when an ancient Zend 
equiyalent also is forthcoming. ^^ See page 16, note 10. 
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SANSKRIT. 


ZBND. 


PBBSIAN. 


ENOLIBH. 


tanu 


tanu, tanut 


tan 


bodj. 


fnajjja 


mazga 


tnaghz 


brain. 


iira$ 


dara 


aar 


head. 


asthi 


adti, asta 


aatahy uatukhan 


bone. 


pHrshni 


pdahna 


paahnah 


heel. 


ehakthu 


ehashman 


ehaahtn 


eye. 


adru 


airu 


ara 


tear. 


dant 


dantan 


dandan 


tooth. 


jihva 


hivpa 


zabdn 


tongue. 


dot 


. • . 


doah 


shoulder. 


aratni 


• • • 


aranj 


elbow. 


haata^^ 


zaita 


daat 


hand. 


mushii 


muati 


muaht 


fist, handful. 


anguah^ha 


anguata 


anguaht 


thumb, finger. 


ftakha 


• • . 


nakhun 


nail. 


rom 


• . . 


roman 


hair. 




fatana 


paatan 


fenude breast. 


yakfii 


• • • 


j'igar 


liver. 


janu 


ihnu 


tanu 


knee. 


pad 


padha 


pa 


foot. 


keia 


• • • 


gea.geao 


hair, ringlet. 


prish(ha 


parati 


puaht 


back. 


mh^ra 


uatra 


uahtar^ ahutr 


camel. 


kapi 


• . • 


kably kapi 


ape. 


90 


gao 


gao 


ox, or cow. 


9ukara 


hu 


l^uk 


boar. 


khara 


khara 


Mar 


ass, or wild ass. 


aivatara 


• t • 


aatar 


mule. 


mesha 


maSaha 


meah 


sheep, ram. 


musha 


• . . 


muah 


mouse. 


parna 


parifna 


par 


feather, wing. 


parnin 


perenin 


parindah 


winged, a bird. 


chanehu 


• • • 


ehang 


beak of a bird. 


kapota 


• • t 


kabutar 


pigeon. 


gridhra 


■ • • 


gid 


a vulture. 


sfigala 


• • • 


ahagbfiil 


jackal. 


kurankara 


■ • • 


kulang 


crane. 


makthika 


makahi 


magaa 


fly. 


kfimi 


kerema 


kirm 


worm. 


kaiyapa ) 
kachhapa ] 


kaiyapa 


kaahaf 


tortoise. 


karka 


• • ■ 


karky J^arehang 


crab. 


gutha 


• • • 


guh 


excrement. 


mataya 


maiya 


maht 


fish. 


kshtra 


kahlra 


ahlr 


milk. 


hiranya 


zaranya 


zar 


gold. 


ayaa 


ayahh 


ahan 


iron. 


eharman 


• . . 


charm 


skin. 


ahara 


. . • 


ahar 


food. 


niraharOf 
anahara 


. • • 


nAhar 


fasting. 


kfiahi {kfishfa) 


karati 


kiaht 


( cultivation, 
\ ploughed field. 


vrthi 


ber^ya " 


birinj 


rice. 



18 Could the original form of this word have been dhaata ? 
^^ See Vullers's Persian Grammar, 2nd edition, pp. 60, 56. In Jnsti's Lexicon 
ber^ya is said to be the name of a deity who protects crops. 
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8ANBXBIT. 


ZBKD. 


godhuma 


• • • 


yava 


yava 


dhdnya 


dana 


f'angala 


m • • 


kihupa 


• • • 


daru 


dauru 


iakha 


* • • 


ara 


• • • 


yoga 


■ • • 


Jala 


• • • 


bhara 


• • • 


vara 


• • • 


ekavara 


• • • 


dvara 


d9&ra 


panjara 


• • • 


daman 


• • • 


ekakra 


chakhra 


deva 


daeva 


dtman 


aiman 


jagat 


■ • • 


bhwni 


bum* 


Jma,gma 


twi 


tvaTf surya 


hvare 


mitra, mihira^^ 


mithra 


vatiahfha 


a^hu vahuta 


ma$ 


maoiih 


it&r (yedic) 


it&re 


abhra 


awra 


megha 


maegha 


kthapa 


kthap 


gharma 


garlfma 


hitna 


Mtma 


vata 


vata 


ehhaya 


• • • 


ehhatra 


• • • 


ranga 


• • « 


gandha 


gainti 


karpura 


• • • 


soma 


haotna 


atharvan 


atharvan 


nomas 


nhnanh 


manas 


mananh 


guna 


gaona 


drugdha 


draogha 


tfithnd 


tarthna 


tfiahitOf ifiihftq) 


• • • 


ioka 




bhi^ bhima 




kama 




rahat 


, , ,- 


karya 


kara 



PBBSAK. 

gandum 
jau 
danah 
j'angal 
ehob 
darod 
tha^ ahaHchah 
Hr&h 

Jngh 

jal 

har 

bar 

yakbar 

dar 
( pinjarah, 
\ pa^forah 

dam 

charts 

dev 

aanian 

Jahan 

bum 

aamtn 

l^ur 

mihr 

behisht 

mah 

Htarah 

abr 

m£!ji^ 

shab 

garma 

nam 

bad 

sdyah 

ehatar 

rang 

gand 

kafur 

horn 

aturban 

namaz 
month 
gunah 

darogk 

tiahnagt 

tishnah 

8og 

blm 

kam 

rag 

Iwr 



BNOUBH. 

wheat. 

barley. 

grain. 

uiicket 

a bush, wood. 

wood. 

branch. 

saw. 

yoke. 

net. 

weight. 

time. 

once. 

door. 

cage. 

net, bond, 
wheel, 
god, demon, 
stone, heayen. 
the world, 
ground, earth, 
earth, 
heaven, snn. 

iname of a god, sun, 
friend, iriendflhip. 
best, paradise, 
moon, month, 
star, 
dond. 
dond. 
night. 

heat, summer, 
wintisr, cold, 
wind, 
shade, 
umbrella, 
colour. 

smelL bad smell, 
camphor, 
soma plant. 

(priest, fire-priest, 
saint. 

adoration, prayers, 
mind, disposition, 
quality, colour. 
m|ury, lie. 
thirst, 
thirsty, 
ffrief. 

rear, terrible, 
wish, desire, 
secret, 
work. 



IB Mihira is mentioned by Bohtlingk and Both as occurring in the Mahfibharata 
iii. 191, as a name of the sun. Mitra occurs in the same sense in the same line. 
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BAXfSKarr. 


ZBND. 


PBBBIAN. 


BVOLUH. 


bhi$hqf' 


hhaUhaaa 


\hijiahk ] 


phyncian. 


kuidla 


• • . 


kulal 


potter, 
orick. 


iahtika (P) 


ittya 


Mitht 


yatu 


yatu 


jadu 


sorcerer, sorcery. 


gola 


... 


golah 


a ball. 


tara 


• • • 


tar 


( wire, chord, 
\ musical note. 


jya 


• • • 


zihy nHh 


a bowstring. 


tira 


• • • 


ttr 


arrow. 


vUtara 


• • • 


bistar 


bed. 


paryankoy \ 
palyanka ) 


• • • 


palang^ 


bed. 


rathya 


raithya 


rah 


road. 


kumbha 


• • • 


Mkumb 


jar. 


tthuna 


• 


aitun 


pillar. 


tthana 


dtana 


astan 


place, threshold. 
1 bnminff, a mark 
( from burning. 


daha 


dUgha 


tRlgh 








( rest, pleasure, 
\ garden. 


arama 


raman 


aram 


kut^'a 


. • . 


kur\j 


comer, arbour. 


drapta 


drafaha 


dirafah 


( drop, spark, ban- 
ner, lightning. 


tokman 


taokhman 


tui&m 


a blade of grain, 
seed. 


tangama 


har\famana 


Of^man 


an assemblage. 


pratapa 


. • • 


parto 


lustre. 


iukima 


. • • 


ahagun 


bird, omen. 


chaturanga 


. « ■ 


ahatrang 


chess. 


dura 


dura 


dur 


hi. 


nediahfha 


fuuda 


mtd 


near. 


mahat 


^vvHWa TfVvvwVPvVP 


mih 


great. 


mahattara 
guru, gartyoi 


• • • 

• • • 


mihtar 
giran 


greater, chief. 

neayr. 

slender. 


tanu 


• • t 


tanuk 


$ama 


• ■ • 


hamah 


all. 


8am 


• • ■ 


ham 


toeeiher. 


tarva 


ha§irva 


har 


nema 


nahna 


mm 


haif. 


iukra (briffht) 


$ukhra 


aurlA 


red. 


iuhha 


. a • 


aub 


fair. 


tavya 


havya 


chop 


left. 


rq^ishiha (vedic) 


ragUta 


rUt 


straight. 


iveta 


ipdeta 


aaped^ aafad 


white. 


iyama, iySioa 


iyava 


aiyah 


black, brown. 


jpunia 


p^ifna 


pur 


full. 


tigmojilkshnaf \ 








taoi^ tif (to 

unaipen) 

dtrgna 


tighra, tishin 


^ 


sharp, sharpness. 


dar^gha 


darat 


long. 


^ 


^ 


^ 


( pleasant, pleasani 
\ ness, happy. 


rama 


rama 


ram 


fuuhfa 


. ■ • 


naahat 


destroyed. 


tthdvara 


iiawra 


ustuwar 


firm 


matta 


• • • 


moat 


intoxicated. 



^* See p. 19, note 26. 
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8ANBKBIT. 


ZEND. 


PEBBIAN. 


ENGLISH. 


dumaman 


• • • 


dwhnam 


bad name, abuse. 


durmanaa 


• • • 


\duthman ) 


hostile, dusturbed 
in mind. 


kuha (vedic) ) 


hUkra 


kuUS] 


where P 


na 


na 


nah 


not. 


tvam 


turn 


tu 


thou. 


yuthmat 

( 


• • • 


ahunia 


you. 


wa I 


hava, 
hvoy 


Mud 


yoUy own, self. 


katama 


. • • 


kadam 


whop 


tara 


tara 


tar 


( m^ of comp. 
f de^e. 


antar 


aiitare 


andar 


within. 


upari 


upairi 


bar 


above. 


padchat, paa'eha 


padkatj paicha 


pas 


after. 


idantm 


• . • 


tdun 


now. 


vimiati 


vn'aiti 


btst 


twenty. 


panehaiat 


• « • 


panjah 


fifty.' 


•hanhii 


khthatti 


shatt 


sixty. 


saptati 


haptaiti 


haftad 


seventy. 


(Ulti 


astaiti 


hathtad 


eighty. 


navati 


navaiti 


navad 


ninety. 


s'ata 


iaia 


Mod 


a hundred. 


tahaara 


hazafira 


haear 


a thousand. 


durvara 


• • • 


dwhwar^ 


difficult to stop, 
difficult. 



Note. — On the other hand, I may specify the instance of afat (Ar.) and apod 



(Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of *' calamity 
Arabic and Sanskrit. 



in 



Now the old language of Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modem Persian, must be 
derived, was a language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western shores of the ^gean Sea), and with that of the Romans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many words, both as regards the 
roots and the inflection. 

^ War is a Persian suffix, perhaps unconnected with the Sanskrit vara; but 
there is no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dusk and the Sanskrit dut. 
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The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit we have the 
word ndman, ''name/' and we find the sai&e word nam in the same 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 
mode of inflection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way in which this word ndman is declined between the Sanskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num- 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num- 
bers, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way from those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 



SiLNSKBTT. 


PERSIAN. 


HINDI. 


NoM. nama 


nfim 


nam 


Ace. n&ma 


namra 


namko 


Inbt. namna 1 




nSm se, nSm karke 


Dat. namne 


wanting, and 
> supplied by < 


namko 


Abl. namnas 


nam se 


Gen. namnas 


prepositions. 


namkS 


Loc. namni ' 




nam men 


Voc. nfima 


nam 


nam 



If now we compare the Latin word 
we shall And not only that the root is 
of inflection is very similar : thus, — 

Singular. 

8AK8KRIT. LATIN. 

NoM. nama (from crude nomen 

form naman) 

Ace. nama nomen 

Inbt. namna nomine 

Dat. namne nomini 

Abl. namnas nomine 

Gbn. namnas nominis 

Loc. namni nomine 

Voc. nama nomen 



for '* name " with the Sanskrit, 
the same, but also that the mode 



Plural. 





SANSKRIT. 


NoM. 


namani 


Ace. 


n&mani 


Inst. 


namabhis 


Dat. 


namabhyas 


Abl. 


namabbyas 


Gbn. 


namnam 


Loc. 


namfisu 


Voc. 


nam&ni 



LATIN. 

nomina 

nomina 

nominibus 

nominibus 

nominibus 

nominum 

nominibus 

nomina 



The Latin language has no dual. 

We see here that while the same root expressing the word " name " 
is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost the 
ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pre- 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz. ; first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Zend. 



^Itft 



v*f" 
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iisrrvss 



8. of* 



1 Ktt«^- 



0* 



6*^9^ 



oi 
0£ 



may t>o sixre 



dent 






aemble 
affinity^ 



Sbct. 






SckM 



^\^ 



icb 



aB 



>ta» Vi^ti*5 












mo'V? 



aftet^*^ 







.td» 






Jtv' 



rf*» 



tot 






poijxt o< ^:^ of r:r:pi«^'*^' -.. 2^*^' 



^oi 







.^Mivea ** a\ ot *" _„ »i* 



e 

^^:^^ "!^^^ "tot- fv.^^ ^i„ 






tjv»* ^**.., «»««»**..♦ y^ 



ftot.^^'^"!^'^^ 
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from hoan; jdnu and genu from (fdnu;jnd, pignaio and noieo {cogna$eo) 
from gnd, etc. Some of the conBonantB found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to liave existed in the original Indo-Enropean tongae, such as 
chaj ehha^ ja^ jha, whioh are considered to haye been developed out of 
k and ^. From a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivatiTe tongues, whilst others vary in one or more of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged from that given in 
Schleicher's Compendium der vergL Ghrammatik (Srd ed.), p. 328. 



Indo- 
btjbopean. 


SAN8KBIT 

(or old Indian). 


Zbnd 
(oroldBactiianX 


Gbbek. 


Latin. 


k 


k (kh), ch 


k(kh),ch 


k (»), « (7) 


c, qr 


g 


8, p 
g>J 


rf, p 
1 (gh), j 


g W. b (b) 


g» gv, ▼• 


gh 

t 


gh,h 
t, ih 


g' gh, Z, 8 
t (th, %) 


kkOt) 
tfrr 
d(») 


g, gr, ▼, h, f. 
t 


d 


d 


d (dh) 


d,l. 


dh 


dh 


d (dh) 


th(») 


d,f,b. 


E" 


g.ph 


m 


I: 


bh 


bh 


b(w) 


ph (A) 


b, f. 


n 


n 


n 


n. 


m 


m 


m 


m{ii) 


m. 


r 


1 r,l.(r,r,*l 
( 88 Towels) 


)' 


r(p),l(x) 


r,L 


y 


y 


y 


(!««'•' 


• • 


8 


8, 8h 


( 8, sh, ^, h, nh, 
1 n'h.qh 


. (^), h 


8, r. 


T 


T 


▼. (w), P» h 


n(v)F 


V, n. 


8k 


chh 


• • • 


• * . 


• • • 


8T 


. • ■ 


qk 


• ■ • 


. • • 



In Sanskrit the dental letters (t, th, d, dh, s) sometimes become 
Unguals (or cerebrals f, 4i etc.), and the nasals n and m becon^p n, 
n, and n, in consequence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, khy, 
ty, thy = ss; dy, gy = C(ds). 

These laws and variations are exemplified in such words as the fol- 
lowing : — 

{a) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin — as in 
aksha, axon(aaksdn); azis(ssaksis) or dakshina, dezios (adeksios), 
dexter (=dekster); or kshura » xuron (akshuron). 
{b) where k in Greek and c (» k) in Latin are represented by i (If) in 

'1 Schleicher plaoe8 a mark of interrogation (?) after the b, and in the Zend colnmn 
omitB the b and puts only a mark of interrogation. 
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Sanskrit— as in deka, decern » da^an ; ekaton, centum = ^atam ; 

kuoD, canis = ^van; derk — dar^. According to Bopp, (CJomp. 

Oram., 2nd ed.) sec. 2la, the Sanskrit i is almost always the 

corruption of an original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it was 

originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 

the German ch, which is in sound not unlike the Persian and 

Arabic khe (^ ). 
{e) G in Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 

as in ago, ago = ajami; in gignosko, nosco = janami; gennao, 

gigno s= jajanmi ; agros, ager = ajra. 
{d ) £h (p^) in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 

h and g in Latin, as in elakhus » laghus, ekhis = ahi and anguis, 

kheima = hima and hiems. 
(0) Th {0) in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 

Latin, as in tithemi = dadhami; m^thu = madhu; thumos = 

dhuma, fumus. 
(/) Ph (<^) in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 

f and b, as in phuo b bhavami and fui ; ophrus » bhru ; phero = 

bharami and fero ; phratria = bhratar, frater. 
( ^ ) G in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 

as in go = bus, bos. 
Kumerous other illustrations will be found in the tableswhich follow. 



Table No. X. 

I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 



8ANBKBIT. 


ZEND. 


OBESK. 


LATnr. 


ENGLISH. 


pitar 


patar 


paier ' 


pater 


father. 


matar 


matar 


meter 


mater 


mother. 


tata 


... 


tetta 


tata 


father. 


n&na 


• . . 


nanna 


... 


mother, aunt. 


bhratar 


hratar 


phratria{jkfSixB) 


frater 


brother. 


watar 


qanhar 


• at 


toror 


sister. 


duhitar 


dughdhar 


thugatir 


. • • 


daughter. 


naptar, napdt 


napa 


anepsios 


nepos 


grandson, cousin 


naptrt 


napti 


■ • • 


neptU 


grand-dauehter. 
husband's brother 


devar, devara 


• • • 


daer 


• . . 


snuaha 


• ■ • 


nuos 


nurtu 


daughter-in-law. 


Janiatar 


zafiidtar 


gambro9 


gener 


son-in-law. 


ivaiura 


qaiura 


hekuroe 


aoeer 


fiither-in-kw. 


ivttdru 


. • . 


hekura 


aoenu 


mother-in-law. 


pitfivya 


. * • 


patroe 


patruua 


father's brother. 


9V9IU 


hunu 


huiot 


• . • 


son. 


vidhavd 


• • • 


• . • 


vidua 


widow. 
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SANSKRIT. 


ZBND. 


GRBBK. 


LATIN. 


BNGT.TAH. 


nara 


nara 


amr 


• • • 


man. 


j'ani, gna 


jini 


gwie 


• • . 


woman. 


vira 


• • • 


herds? 


pir 


hero, man. 


Virata 


• • • 


... 


virtus 


valour. 


iura 


iura 


. • • 


kurios 


strong, hero, lord. 


rd^an 


• • • 


. ■ . 


rex 


king. 


rajnl 


. • * 


• • • 


regina 


queen. 


jaraa 


taurva 


giraa 


■ • • 


old age. 


jaran 


zaorura 


g^ron 


■ ■ • 


old man. 


guvan 


yavan 


> • • 


jttvenis 


young man. 
lord,hu8band,able. 


pati 


paiti 


posts 


potis, potens 


patnl 


• ■ • 


potnia 


• • • 


(mistress, honour- 
\ able. 


atman 


• • • 


atmos, aiitmen 


• • • 


(breath, soul, 
\ vapour. 






w 




an (to breathe) 


t • fl 


anemos 


animus 


wind, mind. 


krip (to make) 


kerefs (nom.) 


... 


corpus 


body. 


hfidaga 


taredhaya 


kardia 


cor 


heart 


diras 


fara 


kara 


eerebrmn 


head, brain. 


kapala 


t • • 


kephale 


caput 


head. 


ak$hi 


aahi 


ops, 6k6s, 6kk6s 


oeulus 


eye. 


fiof, fMM, nasika 


naonha 


... 


nasusy ndres 


nose. 


bhru 


brvaf 


ophrtu 


. . • 


eyebrow. 


aSf asga 


aonh 


• t • 


OS 


face. 


dat^dantam{iuic) 


dantan 


odonta (ace.) 


dentem (ace.) 


tooth. 


h&nu 


• • • 


gmus 


gena 


jaw, chin, cheek. 


nakha 


• • • 


(onuxy onukhos \ 
{ (gen.) ) 
gomphos 


unguis 


nail. 


jambha 


• • • 


• • • 


tooth. 


gir 


• • • 


gh-us 


... 


speech. 


bahu 


batu 


pekhus 


• ■ • 


arm. 


atthi 


aiti 


osteon 


ds 


bone. 


kravya^ kravis 


... 


krias 


caro 


raw flesh, flesh. 


p&dfpdda 


pUdha 


puspijdus{js«ii.) 


pes pidis (gren.) 


foot. 


padati 


. • •" 


pezos 


pedes (peditis) 


footman. 


p&da 


• • . 


p^don 


• • • 


field. 


janu 


zhnu 


gHnu 


genu 


knee. 


udara 


udara 


. • • 


ttterus 


belly. 


j'afhara 


• • • 


gastlr 


• • • 


belly. 


antra 


• • • 


entfron 


venter? 


entrails, belly. 


gakfit 


• • • 


hspar 


jeeur 


liver. 


nabhi 


• • • 


omphalos 


umbilicus 


navel. 


srbni 


iraoni 


klonis 


clunis 


hip, end of spine, 
belly, hipbone,eto. 


kukthi 


. . • 


kokhoM 


cox 


plihan 


• • • 


splen 


lien 


spleen. 


keia^ kesa, \ 
kedara, kesara j 


• • • 


• . • 


easaries 


hair of the head. 


udhas 


• • . 


uthar [gen.) 


uber 


udder. 


sakfii 


• • • 


skor {skatos, 


stereus 


dnng. 


agua 


• • • 


aibn 


ovum 


life. 


toka, iakman 


. ■ • 


tfkos, tifknan 


. . • 


child. 


paiu 


paiu 


pou? 


peeu 


cattle. 


go 


goo 


bus 


bos 


ox. 


sthura 


itaora 


tauros 


taurus 


bull, etc. 


aiva 


aipa 


hippos 


equus 


horse. 


avi 


• • • 


dis 


ovis 


sheep. 


aja 


• • • 


aii 


• • • 


goat. 
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AANIKBIT. 


ZBND. 


OKmn. 


LATIK. 


BNQUHH. 


Jwn 


JpBf duni 


kudn 


cUnii 


dog. 


8vanam (ace.) 


i^panim 


kuna 


eanem 


dog (nom.) 


'ukarOf tukara 


hu 


8ua, hui 


au$ 


hoff. 
wolf. 


vfika 


vehrka 


lukot 


luput 


fiktha 


• • • 


arko$ 


urtui 


bear. 


lopaidka 


• ■ • 


alopix 


• • • 


jackall, fox. 


muahy muaha 


• • • 


mus 


mut 


moufle. 


vi 


vi 


oiOHOS 


avit 


bird. 


vartika 


• • • 


ortux 


• • • 


quail. 


hamsa 


• t • 


khm 


amer 


goose. 


kuhukoy kokila 


• • • 


kokkux 


eueuiut 


cnckoo. 


karava 


• • • 


eorax 


corvus 


crow. 


tUitka 


• • • 


• . • 


ulula 


owl. 


tiUiri 


• • • 


tetrix 


• • • 


partridge. 
^Indian cuckoo, 
\ magpie. 


pika 


• • • 


• • • 


plea 


udrOf urdra 


• • • 


hudrotj emtdrii 


• • • 


otter, water ser- 


ahi 
karka 


wthi 

• • • 


ifkhia 
karkifwt 


cancer 


serpent. [pent, 
crab. 


tarabha 


• • • 


karabo$ 


... 


locust, beetle. 


puluka 


• • • 


pauUaypnUloi 


pulex 


insect, flea. 


makthika 


makahi 


muia 


mutea 


S7- 

Yaruna, Heayen. 


Varufia 


• • • 


Urano9 


• . • 


J>yau» 
divya 


• • • 

• * • 


Zma 

diot 


. • • 
dfvut 


The Sky, Zeus, 
celestial, diyine. 


Dyautpitar 


* • . 


Zntap&tir 


(JDietpiter 
[Jupiter 


Dyaus the father, 
etc. 


deva 


dofiva 


theot? 


deua 


|god [in Zend, 
( demon]. 


divasa, dwA 


• • • 


• * * 


diet 


day, by day. 


naktamf nakta 


• • • 


nukta (ace.) 


noctem (aoc.) 


night. 


uthas 


uaha 


Sos, aub» 


aurora 


dawn. 


agni 


• • • 


• • . 


ignit 


fire. 


mat, masa 


mOoAh 


Hlvfl, Ifi^flv 


metute 




tt&r (yedic), tara 


itikf 


attir, aatron 


aetrum 


star. 


iaru 


• • • 


keraunat 


• • • 


thunderbolt 


nabhas 
abhra 


• • . 

awra 


nh>hoM 
ombro$, aphroi 


nuhe$ 
itnber 


sky, cloud, 
doud, rain, foam. 




• • • 


hudor 


unda 


water, waye. 


ap, a]MM(nom.pl.) 


ap 


• • • 


aqua 


water. 


iankha 


• • • 


kankhot 


concha 


shell, cockle. 


hifna 


sima 


khioHy kheimon 


nwwwtww 


winter, snow. 


ehhaya 


• t • 


skia 


• . • 


shadow. 


go^gma 


• • • 


ge^gaia 


. • • 


the earth. 


kahma 


um 


khamai 


• • • 


(earth, on the 
\ ground. 


kahotii 


• • • 


kthon 


. • • 


the earth. 


kakudy kakudmat 


• * • 


. • • 


caoumen 


peak, mountain, 
field. 


qfra (redic) 


• • . 


agros 


ager 


dru, druma 


dru 


dru, drumo$ 


• • « 


tree, wood. 


daru 


dauru 


doru 


• • • 


wood, spear. 


madhu 


madhu 


methu 


• • • 


honey, wine. 


yaiva 


yava 


aa 


• t • 


barley, etc. 


andhas 


. • • 


anthos 


• • • 


plant, fiower. 


ayaa 


• • • 


* • • 


aec 


iron, copper. 


rqfata 


eris&ta 


arguroi 


argentum 


silyer. 


apat 


• • • 


• • • 


opus 


work. 
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flANSXBIT. 


J 


EBND. 


orhek. 


LATOr. 


BNOLISH. 


apmu 


• • . 


aphenoa 


ope» 


wealth. 


pttr,jmrt 


• • • 


pi^lit 


• . • 


city. 


dama 


d^mSna 


domoi 


domut 


house. 


veia (okaa f) 


. • . 


Foikoi 


vieua 


house, Tillage. 


dvar 


• • • 


thura 


fores 


door. 


rai 


• . • 


• • • 


ris 


thing, poflsession. 


wwpna {avap, to 
sleep) 


]9^M 


h^pnot 


acpoTfiomnut 


sleep. 


* w 

aiman 


aiman 


akmon 


• 
• • • 


(stone, anyil, 
thunderbolt. 


iarkarOy harkara 


• ■ • 


■ • • 


ealx 


limestone. 


nau 


% 




naua 


navi$ 


ship. 


aritra 






eretmoi 


• • • 


oar. 


aritar 






er0tgs 


... 


rower. 


aktha 






axon 


axis 


axle. 


kthura 






xuron 


• • • 


razor. 


paraiu 






p^Ukut 


• • • 


axe. 


an 




rdom) 


• • . 


smis 


sword. 


Jkratu (Tedio) 
vanoif wm, (to \ 
loTe) / 


khratu ^¥riB-' 


kratoa 


• • . 


strength. 


van 


• . • 


venuty vemutaa 


beauty, Yenus. 


paihin 


pathan 


patoa 


• • • 


road. 


agat 


• • • 


agat 


. • • 


sin, guilt. 


dhuma 


• • . 


thumos 


famui 


smoke, spirit. 


budhna 


buna 


puthmen 


fundus 


bottom. 


ehakra 


ehakhra 


kuklos 


eireui 


wheel, circle, etc. 


dhupa 


• • • 


tuphos 


... 


incense, smoke. 


kalama 


• • • 


kalamoi 


ealamua 


reed. 


tthuna, $thula \ 
(thick) } 


itma 


ituh$ 


• • • 


pillar. 


kumbha 


. • • 


kumbe, kumbot 


• • • 


yessel, jar. 


$vara 


... 


• 
nsrmsp 


suiurrus 


Tsound, pipe, 
{ whisper. 


fnarmara 


... 


(mormuro (to ) 
( monniir) ) 


murmur 


murmur. 


khaUnOy khalina 


• • ■ 


khaitnoi 


• ■ • 


bridle, etc. 


amhat 


azaiih 


(ankho (to ) 
\ strangle) ) 


ango (to afflict) 


straits. r_:-« 
[Bion 


wya, urjtu 


• • m 


org9 


• • • 


sap, power, pas- 


oja» 


• • • 


auge 


• • • 


bnlliance. 


makha 


... ( 


makhe (battle), 
makhaira 


) maetare (to 
j kiU) 


1 • 




1 


(sword, knife) 


) 


tana 


hana 


wwvww^9 


asnex 


old. 


man4a 


• • • 


• • • 


mundua 


ornament, world. 


kona 




• 


gwUa 


• . • 


comer. 


rata 






drotot 


rot 


liquid, dew. 


kupa 






kupg^gvpe 


. • •' 


hole, welL 


ttupa 






tumbos 


tumulua 


mound. 


phuUa 






phulhn 


folium 


flower, leaf. 


arfana 




• 


ergon 


• • • 


earning, work. 


purUf pufu \ 
(Tedic) / 






p6lU9 


phu 


much, more. 


«n#, pfithu 




1 • 


0urut,pkttui 


... 


broad. 


gwru 






barua 


gravis 


heavy. 


gartyaa 






• • • 


gravius 


heavier. 


garith^ha 






• • • 


gravissimus 


heaviest. 


TOL. n. 










16 
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COMPAEATIVE TABLES OF SANSKRIT, 



SAKSXBIT. 


ZBMO. 


OBEEK. 


LATnr. 


BNOLZSE. 


varish^ha 


• • • 


ariatoa? 


• • • 


best. 


laghu 


• ■ • 


elakhua 


iavia 


light, small. 


laghiah^ha 


• • • 


elakhiatoa 


leviaaimua 


lightest. 


tnahan 


• • • 


megaa 


magnua 


great. 


mahtyan 


• • • 


meUon 


major 


greater. 


manhishfha ) 
(vedic) ) 


• • • 


megiaioa 


maximua 


(greatest, Tener- 
( able. ' 


bahu 


• ■ • 


pakhua 


• • • 


^reat, thick. 


aiu 


• • • 


okua 


odor 


swift, swifter. 


mfidu 


• ■ • 


bradua 


• • • 


soft, slow. 


tanu 


• • • 


• • • 


tenuia 


slender. 


rudhira 


• • • 


aruthroa 


ruber 


blood, red. 


gharma 


• • • 


thermoa 


formua 


heat, hot. 


iushka 


hiaku, huaka 


• • • 


aieeua 


dry. 
ftdl. 


purna 


• • • 


pUoa 


plenua 


dirgha 


• • • 


dolikhoa 


• • • 


lonp. 
barbarons. 


barbaray varbara 


• • • 


barbaroa 


barbarua 


»ama 


hama 


homoa 


aimUia 


like. 


athira 


• • • 


atareoa 


• • • 


firm. 


b(Ua (strong, ) 
strength) ) 


• • • 


• • • 


(validua {valeo, \ 
(to be strong) / 


strong. 


dakthii^ 


daahina 


dexioa 


dexter 


right (side). 


nova 


nova 


neoa 


novua 


new. 


tami 


• • ■ 


hami 


aami 


half. 


madhya 


maidhya 


meaoa 


madiua 


middle. 


ekaiara 


■ • • 


hekateroa 


• • • 


one of two. 


aatpa 


• • • 


eteoa 


t • • 


tme. 


avadu 


■ • • 


hadua 


avavia 


sweet. 


ama 


• • • 


omoa 


• • • 


raw. 


uttara 


• • • 


huatifroa 


• • • 


subsequent. 


plvan^ plna 


* ■ • 


pion 


• • • . 


fat. 


dhriah^a 


• • • 


thraaua 


• • • 


bold, rash. 


ardra 


• . • 


ardo 


• • • 


moist, to moisten 


priini 


• • • 


perknoa 


• • • 


speckled. [ful 


kalya, kalyana 


• • • 


k&loa 


• t • 


agreeable, beauti. 


pcdita 


■ • • 


polioa 


paUidua 


hoary, pale. 


mala (dirt), \ 
malina / 


• « • 


mMlaa 


m&lua 


dirty, black, bad. 


kala 


■ • • 


kelainoa 


iedligo (dark- \ 
\ ness) ] 


black. 


tumuhf tumala 


t • • 


• • • 


(tumultua \ 
\ (tnmnlt) / 


noisy. 


TT. I 


»RE?OSITIO] 


ITS, PARTICLE 


S, AND PRONOUNS. 


tarn 


ham 


aun 


con 


with. 


part 


poiri 


peri 


per 


round. 


tipari 


upairi 


huper 


auper 


above. 


upa 


• • ■ 


hupo 


aub 


near, under. 


praii 


paiti 


proa, proii 


■ • • 


towards. 


pra 


fra 


pr8 


pro 


before. 


anta/r 


ahtare 


entoa 


inter, intua 


within. 


apa 


apa 


apo 


ab 


away. 


apt 


avi 


epi 


• m • 


towards, on. 


abhi 


aibiy aiioi 


amphi 


■ • • 


towards, round. 


aatna, aamaya 


• • • 


hama 


• ■ • 


together. 

ouer side, beyond 


p&ramy para 


para 


para 


• • • 
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) 



BAStXBJT, 

para 

puraSf pura 
tar (to crofifl), 
Ura» 

dui 

mmanaa 
durmana^ 
nunam 
a, an 
na 

nanu 
kai, Mis 

nakisy mahis 

kimy had 

kataras 

itaraa 

ubha 

anya 

kva^ kt^Oy kutra 

kiUak 

m 

kati 

tati 

kada 

tada 

yadd 

tataa 

yataa 

ittham^ 1 

ittha (yedic) j 

paiehat, paaeha 

makshu 

anti 

ati 

mitha* 

eha 



niTD. 

• • ■ 
parb 

taro 

hu 

duth 

humananh 

dutmananh 

nu 

a, an 

na 

• • • 
ko, ehit 

ma+ehia | 

kaf 
kataro 

• • ■ 
uba 
anya 

(kva^ kathOy \ 
kuthra ] 



ehaitif ehvanf 

m 
• • • 

kadha 

tadha 
yadd 

• ■ • 

* • • 

uiti, avatha 
paSkatfpaine 



■ • • 



cha 



para 
paroi 

terma (limit) 

eu 

dut 

eumenet 

duamenM 

nun 

a, an 

n$ 

its 

utii 

metis 

ti 

poteroa 

hXtlhroa 

ampho 

enioi 

puy ku (lonio) 

poth^n 

{p6»oi^ 

\ kosoi (Ionic) 

tosoi 

{p6t^, \ 

\ kUi (Ionic) j 

tOt€ 

hote 

tothen 

hothen 

• • • 

opisthen 

• • • 
anti 
eti 
meta 
kai 



IjLTTS, 



tram 



nunc 

in 

n^ (Jos), non 

nonne 

quia 

nemo 

nequia 

quid 

uter 

alter 

ambo 



quo 

• • • 
quot, quotusy 
quantus 
tot 



quando 



item, ita 

poat 
moz 
ante 



que 



1 



past, 
before. 

across. 

well. 

ill. 

kindly-minded. 

evil-minded. 

now. 

privatiye particle. 

negative. 

is not? 

who? 

no one, let no« 

one. 
what? 

which of two P 
other, 
both, 
other, some 

where P 

whence. 

how many ? 

so many. 

when? 

then 
when 
thence, 
whence. 

thns 

after. 

quickly. [fore, 
opposite, near, be- 
beyond, further, 
mutual, with, 
and. 



III. NUMEBALS. 



dvi 


dva 


trayaa 


thrayo 


tiaras (fem.) 


tiahhroif&BL) 


ehatvdraa 


ohathwaro 


panehan 


panehan 


ahaf 


kkahvaa 


aaptan 


h&ptan 


aahfan 


aatan 


navan 


navan 


daian 


daian 


vimaati 


vliaiti 


iatam 


iat}im 


prathamaa 


fr&temo 



duo 

\treia 

teaaarea 

pente 

hex 

hepia 

okio 

hennea 

deka 

eikoai 

hekaton 

protoa 



duo 

tree 

quatuor 

quinque 

aex 

aeptem 

oeto 

novem 

decern 

viginti 

centum 

primua 



two. 

three. 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight 

nine. 

ten. 

twenty. 

hundred. 

first. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES OF SANSKEIT, 



SANBKIIZT. 


ZEND. 


ORBBK. 


LATIN. 


BNOTJHH. 


thitiyas 


(daibityo, \ 
[bityo f 


deuteros 


seeundus 


second. 


tfitlyaa 


thrityo 


tritos 


tsrtius 


third. 


ehaturtJiOSy ) 
turyaa ] 


tuiryo 


tetartos 


quartus 


fourth. 


9 / 

panchathas (ve- 
dic), panehamas 


\pukMho 


pemptos 


quintMS 


fifth. 


shaahfhas 


khstvo 


hehtos 


sextus 


sixth. 


taptamas 


haptatho 


hebdomos 


Septimus 


seventh. 


ashfamas 


ast^tno 


ogdoos 


octopus 


eighth. 


navamas 


(naomo, 
\naumo 


hennatos 


nanus 


ninth. 


daiamat 


dadimo 


dekatos 


deeimus 


tenth. 


dvit 


hizhva\, bis 


dis 


bis. 


twice. 


irU 


Uhrizhva\, \ 
\ihris ] 


tris 


tsr 


tiirice. 


dvidha 


• • fl 


dikha 




in two ways. 


tridha 


• • i 




trikha 




in three ways. 


chaturdha 


% 




tetrakha 




in four ways. 


panchadha 


• • 1 




pmtakha 




in fiye ways. 


parut 


• • < 




psrusi 




last year. 


parutna 


• • 




perusinos 




of last year. 


hyas 


• • < 




khis 


heri 


yesterday. 


hyasiana 


■ ■ • 


• • • 


hestemus 


of yestenlay. 




IV. VEI^BS AND PARTIOIPT.KH. 




dar 


dar 


dero 


. • • 


to tear, flay. 


da, dadami 


dadhami 


didomi 


do 


to give. 


ddtar 


datar 


doter 


dator 


giver fmasc.) 
giver (fem.) 


datrJ 


■ • • 


doteira 


datrix 


dana 


data, ddthra 


doron 


donum 


gift. 


dha, dadkami 


• • • 


tithemi 


• • • 


to place. 


stkUt tishfhami 


itd, histami 


htstemi 


sto 


to stand, place. 


Mthmn 


• • • 


eston 


• • • 


I stood. 


sthaman 


• • • 


• . • 


stamsn 


strength, thread. 


miirayamif ) 
mikshami ) 


* • • 


mignwni 


misceo 


to mix. 


star, itrinomi 


Star 


(stomumi, \ 
(stronnumi J 


stenio 


to spread. 


atariman 


itarema 


stroma 


stramm 


bed, litter, carpel 


bhar 


bar 


phero 


fero 


to hear. 


bhara 


• . • 


phoros, phortion 


• • • 


load. 


bhu 


bu 


phuo 


fui 


to be, I was. 


lih, lehmi 


• • m 


leikho 


lingo 


to lick. 


tan, tanomi 


thanj 


tanvo, teino 


tendo 


to stretch. 


tatana 


• • • 


* • • 


tetendi 


I stretched. 


jan, j'qfanmi 


zan 


yennao 


gigno 


to beget. 


janitar 


tathar 


yenetor 


gmitor 


father. 


janitrl 


• ■ • 


geneteirQ 


genetrtx 


mother. 


jdta 


zdta 


• • « 


gnatus 


bom, son. 


Janus 


gaona 


genos 


genus 


birth, kind. 


prajd, prajati 


. • • 


• • • 


progenies 


progeny. 


jna,janami 


sd 


gignoseo 


gnoseo 


to know. 


jnata 


• • * 


ynotos 


(y)notus 


known. 


aj'nata 


• • • 


ayndtos 


ignotus 


unknown. 


haman (Jnaman) 


mman 




onoma 


{{fjnomen, \ 


name, surname. 
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8AN8KBIT. 

tudami 
tfftoda 

lubhyati 

tup 
ad 

adana, anna 

vah, vahami 

avakshlt 

•hand 

lip, limpidmi 

•arp 

aarpa 

vastu 

vaa (to dwell) 

908 

vastra 

va 

vata 

pat, patami 

apaptam 

apaptat 

patatri 

iad 

tad, tlddmi 

sadat 

ehhid, ehhinadmi 

ehhindanti 

bhid, bkwadmi 

bhmdanti 

tarp 

dam 

arindama 

labh 
lapaf/e 
af^ 
anktum 

plu 

fnan, manye \ 

mna, manami } 

fnanas 

hu,juhomi 

huta 

daS 

dashfa 

kar, karomi 

as, aw 

aate 

vam 



ZBin>. 



• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



• • • 



(td 



• • • 



voB, vaeamt 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



• • • 

vanh 
vaitra 
va 
vata 



iad 
had 



anj 



mananh 



dai 



kar 

ah 

• ■ 

vam 



GBBBK. 



seMmai 
(liptomai (to 
( long for) 

tupto 

edd 

{edinos 
editus 
ocheomai 

• • • 

• • • 
aieiphd 
h^rpo 
h^rpHon 

Fastu 

h^nnumi 
hetthes 
ao, aemi 

• • • 
petomai 
epipUm 
tpipts 
peteinos 
■ • • 
hezdmai 
h^dos 
achizo 



terpo 

damad,dammmi 

ippodamos 

lambano 
Upwmai 



• • • 
pled 

mnaomai 

tnifnot 

kheo 

khtttoa 

dakno 

dektoa 

kraino 

hemai 

hestai 

emeo 



LATIN. 



tundo 
iutudi 

• . . 

lubet 

... 
edo 

. * • 

... 

veho 

vexit 

seando 

• • • 

aerpo 
aerpena 



veatio 
veatia 

• • ■ 

venttta 
peto 
• • • 



eado 

aedeo 

aedea 

aeindo 

aeindunt 

Jindo 

Jlndunt 



domo 



• • . 

unffo 

unetum 

Jluo, pluo 



memtm 
mena 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• ■ • 

creo 



■ • • 

vomo 



ENGLISH. 

to wound, to beat. 

I hare beaten, 

to reyerence. 
(he desires (S.) 
(it pleases. (L.) 

to hurt, beat. 

to eat. 

I eatable, food. 

to cany, 
he carried, 
to go, ascend, 
to anoint, 
to creep, 
serpent. 

habitation, city. 

to clothe, 
clothing, garment, 
to blow, 
wind. 

to fall, fly, seek. 
I fell, 
he feU. 
winged, 
to fall, 
to sink, sit. 
seat, 
to cut. 
they cut. 
to cleaye. 
they cleaye. 
(to be satisfied, 
( please, 
to subdue. 

(subduer, of foes 
(S), horses (G.). 
< to take. 
! I wiU take. 
I to anoint. 
I to anoint. 

(to swim, sail, 
flow, rain. 

I think, remember. 

mind, spirit. 
I to pour out. 
' poured out, offered 

to bite. 

bitten. 

to do, ^fil, create. 

to sit. 

he sits. 

to yomit 



^ See Benfey's Glossary to S.Y. ; and aaapanta in R.y. yii. 83, 8 ; and Curtius, 
pp. 474 and 619. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKEIT, 



BiLSSKBTT, 

pard 

tvid 
sveda 

ard 

svan 

Stan 

ttanayitnu 

lu 

vart 

varttaU 

mih 

emi (from *) 

fnar 

fnrityu 

mfita 

martya 

amjita 

amfitam 

dard 

vid, vedmi 

veda 

vidma 

vettha 

ohi, ehiketi 

pu^ punami 

tap 
prachh, 

Pfichliidmi 

apai 

tras 

nod 

tpard 

*»««^*, mqffami 

lay 

Prich {parch) 

pri^ta 

arh 

ioch, loJk 

aloka 

ruch 

vaeh 
takah^ 

takshan 
budh 

vap^ 



ZEND. 



mtz 



mar 

mi^rHhyu 
[ova"] tn^r^ta 
miirha 
amahrka 



vid 



tafi . 

par^i 

apai 
tared 



arej 



ruch 
Vaeh 
Vaeh 
tosh 



vap 



OBEBK. 

perdomai 

hidroo 
hidroi 

• a • 

• • • 

stmo 

• • • 
luo 

• • • 

• • « 

omikked 
eimi 



brStlk 

amhrdt^ 

ambrSsia 

derkomai 

Feido 

Foida 

Fidmm 

oistha 



• • • 



skeptomai 

trio 

(nekua (a dead 
( body) 



Ugo 

pleko 
plektoa 
arkko 
Uuaso 

^*«*o« (white) 
^^«*«« (white) 



opt 

tikto, teukho 
tekton 

P^ihanarnai 
I huphaino 



{ 



LATIN. 

pedo 

sudo 
mtdor 

ardio 

$ono 

tono 

t<mitru 

luo 

verto 

vertit 

mingo 

eo 

fnorior 

mors 

mortuus 

tnortalis 

immortalis 

ambrosia 

• • • 
video 

• • • 
vidimus 
« • • 
aeio 

(puto, purus 
\ (pure) 
t^eo 

preeor 

apeeio 
terr^ 

(death) 
aparffo 
merffo 

Ugo 

plecto 
pletpus 



voco 

vox 

texo 

iextor 

puto 



] 



ENGLISH. 

(ventnB crepitum 
( edere. 
to sweat, 
sweat. 

to afflict, be on 
fire. 

to sound, 
rgroan, sound, 
( thunder, 
thunder. 

to cut, loose, pay- 
to be, turn, 
he is, turns, 
to make water. 
I go. 
to die. 
death, 
dead, 
mortal, 
immortal, 
food of the gods, 
to see. 

to know, see. 
I know, 
we know, see. 
thou knowest. 
to perceiye, know. 

to cleanse. 

to be hot. 

to ask, pray. 

to see, obseTTe. 
to fear, Mghten. 

\\ to periBli, kill. 

to touch, scatter, 
to sink, 
^to touch, lay, 
I) gather, 
to touch, twine. 

touched, twined. 

to be worthy, rule. 

to look. 

light. 

to shine. 

to speak, call. 

Toice. 

to fabricate, beget. 

carpenter, wearer. 

to tiiink, ascertain. 

to weaye. 



23 
24 



^^Pare the words toka, takman, ieknony in the list of nouns. 
weavA " ,^''^^^' ft^^ "" *^® ^"^ ^niavabhi the trace of an old root vabh,^to 
ti«a^ ^^ch is stiU closer to the Greek form. See BSbtliBgk and Roth's Die 
^^» **** voce urnavd^^i* 
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SANRVBIT. 


ZEND. 


ORRBK. 


LATDT. 


BNOLIBH. 


vfiihy vartha 


var 


hersiyera 


• • • 


rain^dew. 


bhat^f bhanajmi 




FagmmU 


frango 


to break. 


bhuf 




• • • 


fruor? 


to enjoy, 
enjoyed, froit. 


bhukta 




... 


frttetua 


kfip, kalp 




• • • 


earpo 


to cut, plnck. 


bhiiff, bhaksh 

1. _ 




phago 


• • • 

• 


to obtain, eat. 
|to be excited, 
anffry, deeirons. 
to near. 


kup 




• • • 


eupio 


iru, ifinomi 


iru 


hluo 


eluo 


yi«» 


j'tv 


biod 


vieo 


to live. 


WW* 


van 


• • • 


vanaro 


to loye, worship. 


k$han 




ikUino,^ \ 
\ktmnumi ] 


• • ft 


to kill 


hahi 




(eu^ktummoa ) 
[p&ri-kti'oneB ) 


• • ■ 


rto dwell, well- 
< built, dwellers 
(around. 


guh^gudh ) 
ffu4ha (hidden) / 




kettiho 


• • • 


to hide. 


Hr 




krino 


eemo 


I scatter, separate. 


pa^ pibami 


pa 


pino 


biboy potara 


I drink. 


papau 




pepoka 


• • • 


I have dmnk. 


patum (to drink) 




pHtot 


potua 


drunk. 


ffar,j9garmi 




eger, egeiro 


• • ■ 


I wake, rouse. 


qflgar 




egregora 


• • . 


(he awoke, I am 
\ awake. 


piahf pinashmi 




• • ■ 


pinao 


I pound. 


pishfa 




• • • 


piatua 


pounded. 


A;a«»>p(to tremble) 
(nt)dhana 




kam^to? 
thanatoi 


• • ■ 

• • • 


to bend, 
death. 


bhanami 




phSnto 


• ■ • 


I speak. 


tiVy swffami 




[kaa)9uo 


auo 


I sew, patch. 


syuta 




• • • 


autua 


sewn. 


nah 




• • • 


neeto 


I bind. 


drami 




Uapo) dranaiy \ 
\didraakb . / 


• • • 


Iran. 


adrHmUm 




edramoH 


• • • 


I went, ran. 


apadran 




apadran 


• • • 


they ran. 


dU 


dU 


deiknumi 


dieo 


I show, tell. 


adikaham 




edeixa 


dixi 


I showed, told. 


adikshata 




edeixate 


dixutia 


ye showed. 
I measure. 


ma, mdmi, tnimS 


ma 


metreo 


metior 


matra 




matron 


matrum 


a measure. 


trap^^ 




trapo^ 


• • • 


(1 am ashamed, 
i I turn. ^ 


trup, truph, ^ 
trump j 




thrvpto 


• • . 


to hurt, break. 


y(tt 




ato 


• • • 


to striye, seek. 


mard 




• 
• • 


mordeo 


to rab, crush, bite. 



*^ The original root is supposed to haye been gw^ afterwards enlarged to gvlv, 
whence the Oreek bios, bioo, etc., and the Latin yiyo were-deriyed by dropping the 
initial g. See Ourtius, p. 418. 

^ See yanas and yenus aboye, p. 238. 

S7 Compare takahan and tektdn, in which also the Sanskrit kah ia equiyalent to 
the Greek kt, p. 238 aboye. 

^ These two roots differ in sense ; and perhaps haye no affinity. 
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SAKgKRlT. 


ZBND. 


OBBBK. 


LATDTa 


ENGLISH. 


mamarda 


• • ■ 


• • • 


mowwrdi 


(I rubbed, cnuhed, 
I bit. 


medh 


... 


medomai 


• • V 


|to understand, 
\ think on. 


• • 

ntj 


• • • 


nito 


■ • • 


to cleanse. 


ap 


Up 


hapto 


{at[)ipieUeor 


to obtain, touch. 


apta 


• . • 


• • • 


aptus 


fit. 


bandh 


band 


• • • 


» • 9 


bind (root). 


yuj\ ywnafmi 


yw 


eeugnumi 


jungo 


to yoke, join. 


yuktat 


yukkto 


zeukios 


junetva 


joined. 


yuga 


• . • 


mtgoH 


jftgam 


yoke. 


lupf lumpami 


• . • 


• • • 


rumpo 


to cut, break. 


luptas 


• • a 


• • • 


ruptva 


diasolyed, broken. 


tach 


• • • 


hipomai 


aequor 


to follow. 


bhrqf 


• . • 


phlego 


fulgM 


to shine, bum. 


bhriff 


• . • 


phrugo 


frigo 


toroasta 


dhav 


. • • 


theo 


a . . 


to run. 


paeh 


paeh 


pepto 


coquo 


to cook. 


pakva 


... 


pipdn, peptot 


coetut 


cooked. 


l&mby ramb 


. • • 


. a a 


labor 


to fall. 


y*v 


yaz 


hazi^mai 


a . . 


to yenerate. 


yajya 


... 


hagiot 


a a a 


Tenerable, holy. 


trUf $rammi 


. • • 


reo 


... 


to flow. 


snu, snaumi 




neo, nao 


. a a 


to flow, swim. 


itambh 


... 


sUmbo 


a a a 


to prop, shake. 
|to be stupefied, 
\ confounded. 


stanch 


• • • 


etaphon 


a a a 


ttambha 


• • • 


thamboa 


a a a 


^stupefaction, 
(astonishment. 


tra, irai 


• • • 


tirdo 


traho 


to deliyer, keep, 
\ dr4w. 


mi, minSmif ) 
minomi ) 


. • • 


miniUho 


minus 


|to destroy, 
diminish. 


lap 


• ■ . 


lakeo 


loqui 


to speak. 


iraddha 


• » • • 


% » m 


erkio 


to Mlieye. 


a, iete 


it, iaitijiaete 


keitai 


a • a 


he lies. 


iank 


. • . 


a . a 


eunetor 


to doubt, delaya 


anehf anka 


anku 


ankuloB 


uneut 


(to bend, crooked, 
\ hook. 


pU 


• ■ • 


poikiUo 


pingo 


to paint. 


ytmj 


• • • 


gonguto 


• • a 


to murmur. 


V 


OS 


ago 


ago 


to lead, driye. 




mare» 

• • • 


(fmorgnumi 
eirgo 


a ■ • 
a a • 


to wipe, 
to exclude. 


8thag^ 


• • • 


ttego 


tego 


to coyer. 


tprih, {tparh) 


• • « 


gperkhomai 


1 . • 


to haste, desire. 


hary 


• • • 


khairo 

1 


a a a 

nanoieeor \ 


to rejoice. 


nai 


nai 


a a 

\ 


{naetua, ob- 
tained) ) 


to obtain. 


ghaty ghardmij \ 
jigharmi } 


• • .• 


khrio 


» m » 


anoint. 


tit 


tif 


ttizo 


(dt)8tinguo 


(to be sharp, pierce, 
( distinguish. 


tigma 


• • « 


stigmi 


a • a 


sharp, point. 


trish, (tank) 


tareth ■ 


tertofnai 


torreo 


(to thirst, be dry, 
\ roast 


da, dyami 


• • a 


deo, didhni 


a a . 


to bind. 



ZEND, OfKEEK, AND LATIN VERBS. 
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BAX8ZBIT. 


ZEND. 


OSBBK. 


LATM. 


daman 


• • • 


desmoa 


• • • 


di 


• • • 


diemai, diomai 


• • • 


akhadf aikhand 


• • • 


akedannumi 


• B • 


pOTy piparmi 


par 


perao 


• • • 


poTy piparmi 


par 


pimpUmi 


(im)pleo 


pu 


pu 


ptftho 


putao 


bha 


• • • 


phaino 


• • • 


bhas 


• • • 


phaoa 


• • • 


bhty bibhkni 


• • • 


phebomai 


• • • 


idh 


• • • 


aiiho 


• a • 


amar 


mared 


• • • 


mamor 


sphalamif ) 
aphulami ] 


• 

• • • 


aphailo 


failo 


vaksh 


vakah 


auxo 


augao 


ga,Jigami 


ga 


baino 


• • • 


ogam 


• • • 


eben 


• • • 


raksh 


• • • 


alexo 


• • • 


kvan 


• • • 


kanato 


eano 


mueh, mmuhami 


• • • 


apo {muaao) 


mungo 


stiffh 


• • • 


ataikho 


• • • 


Mad 


• • • 


kekhUlda 


• • • 


sphar, aphur 


• • • 


aapairo, apairo 


• • • 


mfiy mfinami 


■ 1 • 


mamamai 


• • • 


finomi 


or 


omumi 


oriri 


arta 


• • • 


orto 


ortua (riflen} 


* • m 


• . • 


aigo 


• • » 


aphurjy aphwj 


■ • • 


apharagea 


• • • 


krit 


kmre^ 


kertomeoa 


• • • 


nid 


III 


oneidizo 


• • • 


rod 


• • • 


• • • 


(radere, 
{rodere 


manyu 


• • • 


mainomai 


• • • 


/am, dram 


• • • 


kamno 


• • • 


d&y 


da 


daio 


• • • 


bharv 


• • • 


pharbo 


• • • 



ENGLISH. 

bond. 

to fly, haste, chase, 
fto shed, spill, 
[ scatter, 
to cross, 
to fill. 

to be pntrid. 
to appear, 
light 
to fear. 

to bum. [M. 
to recollect, mind- 
to hesitate, deceive 

to increase, 
to go. 
I went, 
to protect, 
to sound, sing, 
[to remoye, me, 
I wipe. 

to ascend, walk, 
to rejoice, be 
wanton, 
to qniyer. 
to kill, fight, 
to go, rise, excito. 
he rose, 
to hiss. 

to ihnnder, crack, 
rto cut, cntting (as 
\ language), 
to reproach, 
to scratoh, 
split, gnaw, 
anger, to rage, 
to De tired, 
to divide, 
to eat. 



{ 



When the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It will be 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
wordsy the Latin, as preseryed to us, has no words of corresponding 
^rm ; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greek has none. In all the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 
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GOMFABISON OF SANSEEIT, ZEND, GREEK, 



I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of all adduce as an instance of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 



PEESONAL PEONOUKS. 

8INGT7L1.B. 





SoMkrit. 


Zmd. Orwk, 


Latin, ' 


English, 


NOK. 


iUiIlm 


azem ^5 


ego 


I. 


Ace. 


mam 


mam, mfi mS 


me 


me 


Inst. 


mclya 
me 


• ■ • « » • 


... 


by me. 


Dat. 


Mi l*-^"" 


mibi 


to me 


Abl. 


m&t 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


from me. 


Gbn. 


m&m&f mS 


maiia,me,mdi Smon, mou 


mei 


of me. 


Log. 


VD&yi 


. . . emoi,moi 
plubal. 


me 


in me. 


NOM. 


(v&y&m, 
asms (Vedic) 


yaSm hemeis 

1 


nos 


we. 


Ace. 


asman, nas 


ahma, nd hemas 


nos 


us. 


Inst. 


ILsmabhis 


ebma . . . 


• ft • 


by us. 


Dat. 


&8mabhy&n, 
\or nas 


'S;^^ ) i'^- 


nobis 


to us. 


Abl. 


Ssm&t 


... ... 


• • • 


from us. 


Gen. 


HsmaHm, or nas &hiliak£m hemon 


nostrum 


of us. 


Loo. 


ilsmasu 


. . . hemin 
sinoulab. 


nobis 


in us. 


NOK. 


tw^m 


turn su 


tu 


thou. 


Aoc. 


twam 


ftbwam, \ 
thwa, te / ^ 


te 


thee. 


Inst. 


tw5y5 
tubbyam, or t§ 


thwa . . . 


... 


by thee. 


Dat. 


taibyd, toi, te soi 


tibi 


to thee. 


Abl. 


tw&t 


tbwa^ . . . 


... 


from thee. 


Gbn. 


t%TS,t§ 


thoi soi 


tui . . 


of thee. 


Log. 


tw&yi 


te 


in thee. 






PLV&AL. 






HfOK. 


yQyam, 
yushme (Vedic) 


y^}^ \ humeis 
yOs j 


yos 


you. 


Ace. 


yushmSn, yas 


yao, y5 humas 


yos 


you. 
oy you. 


Inst. 


yusbmabbis 


khsbma, yao . . . 


• • • 


Dat. 


(yushmabyam, 
(yas 


yo j 


yobis 


to you. 


Abl. 


yusbmat 


yusbmat . . . 


... 


from you. 


Gbn. 


yusbmfikam 


rya8bmak«m,| ^^^ 
yo, yfio / "«"""" 


yestnim 


of you. 


Log. 




. . . humin 


yobis 


in you. 



AND LATIN PEONOUNS AND NOUNS. 
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The following are examples of the similarity as regards the deden- 
sion of nouns between the four languages in question. 



NOM. 

Aco. 
Imbt. 

DiLT. 

Abl. 
Gbn. 
Loc. 
Voc. 



Sanskrit, 

Trikam 

▼fikaya 

▼rikdt 

Tjikasya 

vrikS 

▼rika 



NOUNS MASCULINE, ending in a. 
Virika,«awolf." 



BIHGULAA. 



2end. 



Greek, 



Y^hrko 


InkoB 


Y^kem 


lakon 


j^hik.^ Y^kS 


Inks 


Y^hrkfii 


loko 


Y^hrkat 


lukd 


Y^rkahd 


Inkon 


Y^hrkd 


lak5 


Yehrk& 


liike 



Latin, 

lupus. 

lupum. 

lupo. 

lupo. 

lupo. 

Inpi. 

lupo. 

Inpe. 



3. jYii 

3. ) 



Yfikan 



NoM. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Sc.- l-rikayos 

Inst. \ 

Dat. & > Yrik&bhySm 

Abl. ) 



DUAL. 



Y^hrka 



Y^kayao 



lokd 



lukoin 



YSkrkaeibja lukoin. 



No dual. 



PLU&AL. 



NOM.& 

Voc. 

Aoc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loo. 



{ YrikSfl. 



YirikSn 

Yrikais 

YTikebhYas 

Yrikebhyas 

Y|ikSnam 

Ypkeshu 



) 



Y^rkdofihd 

Y^rk&n 
Y^hrklds 

Y^hrkaeibyd 

Y^k^nam 
YohrkaeshYa 



lukoi 

lukous 
lukois 
( lukois 
(lukois 
lukon 
lukois 



lupt 

lupoB. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

luporum. 

lupis. 



NOUN FEMININE. 



NoM. 

Ace. 

Inbt. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Voc. 



j[ihYa 

jihYSxn 

jihY&yfi 

jibvftyai 

j^ihYayat 

jibYftyfib 

^ibYaySm 

jihYO 



JihYft,* 


* tongue." 


SINGULAR. 


hicY^ 


glossa 


hizY&m 


glossan 


hizYaya 


glossS 


hizYftyai 


glossS 


hizYayfil 


glossS 


hizYay&o 


glosses 


hizY&ya 


glossS 


bizYo, hizYa 


glossa 



lingua. 

linguam. 

Ungui. 

linguae. 

linguS. 

linguse. 

lingu&. 

lingua. 
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NOUN MASCULINE, ending in p. 

SmOULAB. 

Fitri, " fiither/' and in the Zend colnnm bhrStri, ** brother." >> 





Sanskrit. 


Zend. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


NOK. 


pita 


brata 


pater 


pater. 


Ace. 


pitaram 


bratarSm 


patera 


patrem 


Imbt. 


pitrii 


brathra 


pat^ri, patri 


patre. 


DiLT. 


pitre 


brathrS 


pat^ri, patri 


patri. 


Abl. 


pitiu 


brathrat 


pat^ri, patri 


patre. 


Gbxt. 


pitns 


brathrd 


patroe 


patris. 


Loo. 


pitari 


brathriP 


pat^ri, patri 


patre. 


Voo. 


pita^ 


braiar^ 


pat& 


pater. 






PLURAL. 




Nox. 


pitaras 


brathro 


pat^r^B 


patres. 


Ago. 


pitrin 


brathro 


pateras 


patres. 


Inbt. 


pit|ibhiB 


bratarebia 


patrasi 


patribns. 


Di.T. 


pitpbhyas 


bratar^byo 


patrasi 


patribuB. 


Abl. 


pitribhyas 


bratar^byd 


patrasi 


patribufi. 


6bn. 


pif^uam 


brathram 


pateron, patrdn 


patrium. 


Loo. 


pitrishn 


bratareshya P 


patrasi 


patribuB. 



ANOTHER FOEM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in r». 



SmOULAB. 



NOK. 


data 


data 


d«t§r 


dator. 


Ago. 


dataram 


datarSm 


dJStSra 


datorem. 


Inbt. 


datra 


dathra 


dotSri 


datore. 


Dat. 


datrS 


dathre 


dotSri 


datori. 


Abl. 


dattts 


dathrat 


dotSri 


datore. 


Qw. 


datuB. 


dathro 


dotSroB 


datoris. 


Log. 


datari 


dathri 


doteri 


datore. 






PLCJBAT- 




NOH. 


dataras 


dfitaro 


dotSreB 


datores. 


Ago. 


datrin 


dataro 


dotiras 


datores. 


Imbt. 


datribhifl 


datarebis 


dotSrsi 


datoriboB. 


Dat. 
Abl. 


daifibhyas ) 
datjibhyas / 


datarebhyo 


dotersi 
dotgrsi 


datoribufl. 
datoribus. 


Obn. 


datrinam 


dathramn 


doteron 


datomm. 


Log. 


datrishu 


... 


dotSrsi 


datoribus. 



Nox. 

ACG. 

Imbt. 
Dat. 
Abl. 
6bk. 
Log. 

VOG. 



bharan 

bharantam 

bharata 

bharatS 

bharatas 

bharatas 

bharati 

bharan 



PBESENT PAETICIPLE ACTIVE. 
Bharat, "supporting." 

8INOULAB. 



baratf 

bargntem 

barata 

barSntd 

barantaf 

barSnt6 

bar&itlP 



pheron 

pheronta 

pheronti 

pheronti 

pheronti 

pherontoB 

pheronti 

pheron 



ferens. 

ferentem. 

ferente. 

ferenti. 

ferente. 

ferentis 

ferente. 

ferens. 



^ The paradigms of nonns, etc., given in Jnsti's Handbuch are often incom- 



GEEEK, AND LATIN NOUNS, etc. 
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NEUTER NOUNS. 
DSna, << a gift." D&ta, « an ordinance " (Zend). 







SZKOULAB 


'• 






Samkrit, 


Zend. 




Greek. 


Latin. 


NOK. 


din&m 


dit^m' 




dSr^n 


donnm. 


Ace. 


dan&m 


datSm 




doron 


donnm. 


Inst. 


dSnena 


datil 




d0r5 


dono. 


Dat. 


danaya 


datfii 




d5r5 


dono. 


Ahl. 


danfit 


data( 




dor5 


dono. 


Gbn. 


danasya 


daOlhd 




d5ron 


doni. 


Log. 


dane 


datd 




ddro 


dono 


Voc. 


danft 


d&t& 




doion 


donnm. 




NEUTEB NOUN ending with a consonant. 


m 




Nfiman, 


" a name." 








8IN6ULAB. 




NOM. 


n5m& 


nam& 




dndma 


nomen. 


Ace. 


nam& 


naooA 




dn^ma 


nomen. 


Inst. 


nfinrnft 


nkm&iA 




onomati 


nomine. 


Dat. 


n&ninS 


namainS 




onomati 


nomini. 


Abl. 


nSmnas 


namanal 




onomati 


nomine. 


Obn. 


nanmas 


namand 




onomatoB 


nominifl. 


Log. 


namni 


n&maini 




onomati 


nomine. 


Voc. 


nfiman 


naiQ& 




OQoma. 


nomen. 






PLUBAL. 






NoM. 


n&mSni 


nfim6ni 




onom&ta 


nomina. 


Ace. 


namani 


naman, nfim^ni 


onom&ta 


nomina. 


Inst. 


nfiin&bhis 


nam6nis 




onoman 


nominibus. 


Dat. 
Abl. 


nam&bhyas 
namabhySs 


nam&byd 


1 


onomasi 
onomasi 


nominibuB. 
nominibus. 


Gbn. 


namnfim 


namanam 




onomaton 


nominum. 


Loc. 


namasn 


namahya 




onomaai 


nominibus. 



The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re- 
markable resemblance, particnlarly in those Greek yerbs in m», in 
which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in the 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in ^ = (X in the imperfect and aorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem- 
blance is, perhaps, the root dd or do, 'to give'; which I Bubjoiny 
together with several other examples ; adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also^ where they are easily accessible. 



plete, in conseqaence of all the fonns of particular words not being found in the Zend 
Ayesta, and the fact that there is no native grammar of Zend extant Compare the 
Tables in Schleicher's Compendium, pp. 676, ff. 
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Sing. 



Dual 



Plubal 



Sanskrit. 
dadami 

dadati 

dadyas 

datthag 

dattas 

dadmas 

dattha 

dadati 



iadadam 
adadis 
adadfit 
/adadTa 
Dual | adattam 
(adattam 

iadadma 
adatta 
adaduB 



SiNO. 



Dual 



Plubal 



iadam 
adaa 
adat 
{ad&ya 
adatam 
adatam 
iadama 
adata 
aduB 



Smo. 



Dual 



Plubal 



THE VERB to give. 
Present Tense. 



Zmd. 

dadahmi 
dadhabi 
dadMiti 



dad^mahi 
dadifntiP 



Oreek, 

did5mi 

did5B 

diddsi 

• ■ a 

didoton 
didoton 

didomen 

didote 

didoQsi 



Imperfect. 



edidon 

edidos 

edidS 

• • • 

edidoton 

edidotgn 

edidomen 

edidote 

edidosan 



Third Preterite. 

ed5n 

edOs 

ed5 

• • • 

edoton 

edotSn 

edomen 

edote 

edosan 



Bednplicated Preterite. 



SanshHt, 

d&daa 

daditha 

d&dau 

dadira 

dMdathus 

d&d&toB 

dMlma 

dada 

daduB 



Greek. 

dedoka 

dedokas 

dedoke 

. • • 

dedSkaton 

dedokaten 

dedokamen 

ded5kate 

dedokasi 



Latin. 

do. 

daa. 

dat. 



damuB. 

datia. 

dant. 



dabam. 

dabaa. 

dabat. 



dabamus. 

dabatia. 

dabant 



Latin, 

dedi. 

dedisti. 

dedit. 



dedimns. 

dedistis. 

dedenmt. 



The subjunctive and precative moods of the Sanskrit also answer 
nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek : thus, 

Subjunctive. 



SiNO. 



Sanskrit. 

{d^dyam 
d&dyafl 
d^dyat 



Greek. 

didoien. 
didoies. 
didoie. 



Sanskrit. 

{dadyama 
dadygta 
dadyuB 



Cheek. 

didoiemen. 

didoiSte. 

didoiSBan. 



GREEK, AND LATIN VERBAL FORMS. 
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Freoatiye. 



Sxvo. 



Santkrit 

dSyasam 

dSyis 

dSyat 



Ornk. 

doiSn. 
doles. 
doiS, etc. 



There is also a resemblance in the Greek fdtnre ddsd^ '' I will giye/' 
and the future particle ddsbnj to the Sanskrit ddsyami and ddsydn ; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum, with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum. The affinity between the Sanskrit form ddtrt, '' a 
giver," or " one who will give," (which makes datarat in the plural), 
and the Latin future particle datwrw, is also striking. 



Sing. 
Dual 
Plub. 



THE VERB to place. 



Present Tense. 

Greek, 
tithSmi. 
tith§8. 
tithSsi. 



Sanekrit 

dadhSti 

dadhyafl 

dhattlias 

dhattas 

dadhmaa 

dhattha 

dadhati 



titheton. 

titheton. 

tithemen. 

tithete. 

titheiri. 



Imperfect. 



Sanskrit, 

fadadham 
adadhaa 
adadh&t 
iadadhTa 
adhattam 
adhattSm 
fadadhma 
adhatta 
adadhus 



Greek, 
etithSn. 
etith§8. 
etithS. 

• • • 

etitheton. 

etithetSn. 

etithemen. 

etithete. 

etithesan. 



Third Preterite. 




Sanskrit. 
adham 
adhSs 
adhat 
adhaya 
adhatam 
adhatam 
adhfima 
adh§ta 
adhiiB 



Greek, 
ethgn. 
ethSB. 
ethe. 
• . . 
eiheton. 
ethetSn. 
ethemeiL 
eihete. 
ethesan. 



THE VERB to spread. 
Present Tense. 



SiNO. 

Dual 
Plural 



Sanskrit, 

strindmi 

striudBhi 

stfindti 

stiinUYaB 

stjinathaB 

stpnntas 

strinumas 

Btrinutha 

BtrinTanti 



Greek. 


Latin, 


stronnami 


Btemo. 


stronims 


sternifl. 


stroimQsi 


Btemit. 


... 
Btronnaton 


. • • 
... 


stronnuton 


• . . 


Btronnumen 


sternimuB 


Btronnute 


Btemitis. 


stronnilBi 


Btemunt. 
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SiKO. 

Dual 

Plitbal 



I 
1 



Sanskrit, 

astiinayam 

astrinos 

astrindt 

astrinuva 

a^nutam 

astrinutfim 

astpniima 

astfinnta 

astfinTan 



Imperfect. 

Greek, 

estronnun 

estroxmufl 

estaronnu 

• • • 

eetroimaton 

estronnutSn 

esfroniiumen 

estronnnte 

estroiuiaaan 



LiUin, 

stemebain. 

Btemebas. 

stemebat. 



• • • 



sternebamnB. 

Btemebatis. 

stemebant. 



THE VERB to creep. 
Present Tense. 



Sing. 
Dual. 
Plujlal 



SZKO. 

Dual. 
Plukal 



sarpami 

sarpasi 

saipati 

sarpfiyafl 

sarpathaa 

sarpataa 

sarpfimas 

earpatha 

sarpanti 



asarpam 

asarpas 

aflarpat 

asarpSya 

aflarpatam 

afiarpat&m 

asaipama 

asarpata 

EBaipan 



herpo 
herpeis 
herpei 
• . 
herpeton 
herpeton 
herpomen 
herpete 
herpoad 

Imperfect. 

heirpon 
heirpes 
heirpe 
. * 
heiipeton 
heirpeten 
heirpomen 
heirpete 
heiipon 



serpo. 
serpis. 
serpit. 



Berpimiifl. 
. serpitU. 
serpimt. 



serpebam. 

seipebas. 

serpebat. 



Berpebamus. 

serpebatifl. 

serpebant. 



Sabjnnctive, optative, and fatore (Latin). 



Sing. 
Plubal 



Noic 

Ace. 

Dat. 



sarpSyam 

sarpSs 

Barpet 

Barpema 

BaipSta 

sarpeyus 



sasarpa 



sarpan 

sarpantam 

BarpatS 



herpoimi 

herpois 

herpoi 

heipoimen 

heipoite 

berpoien 

Perfect, 
heiipa 

Participles. 
bingulab. 

herpon 

herpdnta 

herp^nti 



BerpenL 

Berpea. 

Berpet. 

BerpemnB. 

serpetiB. 

serpent. 



seipsu 



serpeiiB. 

serpentem. 

sexpentu 
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SamtkrU, 

NoK. Hurpantas 
Dat. HurpadbhyM 



PX.USAI1. 

herpontet 
heipoiifli 



serpentea. 
ieipentiboi. 



Sanakrit, 



Sdto. asi 

{sraa 
sthai 
■iaa 

(smas 
stha 
aanti 



81KC1. aita 
Plitb. santa 



{aaam 
SbIs 
SflTt 

fiBTa 
istam 
fiBtam 

iSama 
Satha 
fiaan 



THE YEEB to he, 
Praient. 



ahmi 

ahi 

a^ti 



mahi 

tfta 

h^ti 



Cheek. 

eimi, 

eia, 

eati 



eston 
eaton 

eamaii 

este 

eisi 



Imperative. 



Imperfect. 



eats 
eat^Saan 



Sn 

Sa, Satha 

en 

• • 

€tOB 

iten 

iman 

Ste 

Saan 



Latin, 
aiim* 

68. 

eat. 



aniiiQa. 

esna. 

aunt. 



eato. 
aanto. 



eram. 

eraa. 

erat. 



eraniiu. 

eratia. 

erant 



THE VERB to stand. 
Present. 



Snro. 


I tiahthSmi 
< tishthaai 
( tinh^hati 


. . biRtSmi 
biatabi biatSa 
biataiti bistSai 


fto. 

ataa. 

atat. 


Plitb. 


tiabth&maa 
tisbthatba 
tiab^banti 


. . bistamen 
. . biatate 
biatS&ti bistaai 


atamua 

atatiB. 

atant. 




TTTE VERB to show or «ay. 








Preterite. 






Samkrit, 


Greek, 


Latin, 


Snro. 


I adikabam 
adikabaa 
adiksbat 


edeixa 

edeixaa 

edeixe 


dixi. 

dixiatia. 

dixit. 


Plub. 


adiksb&ma 
adiksbata 


edeixamen 

edeixate 

edeixan 


diximufl. 

dixiatia. 

dixemnt. 


▼OL. n. 









17 
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The following are additional examples of similarity of form in the 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 

he carried. 
I wrote. 
IfelL 
IfeU. 
I stood. 

The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the fonnation of 
the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit and the Greek. . 



Sanskrit. 


Gfreek. 


Latin, 


ayakshit 

akshipel [i threw] 
apaptam 
apatam 
astham 


• • 

» • 

epipton 

epeson 

esten 


yexit 
Bcripfli 

• • 



Boot. 

Up 

iTak 

tup 

tuph 

tap 



SAirSKBIT. 

Terfeet, 

lilSpa 

tfa^uka 

tutopa 

tatopha 

tatapa 



) 



English. 

I anointed 
1 was able 

I injured 

I heated 



leipo 
derkS 

tupto 

thapto 
(from taphd.) 



OBBBK. 

Itrfect. 

leloipa 
dedorka 

tetupha 

tetapha 



English, 

Heft 
I saw. 

I struck. 

I buried. 



I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 
and the Latin supine. 



Sanskrit, 

sthatum 

anktum 

Tamitum 

jnatum 

yoktum 

pesh^um 



Latin. 

statum 

unctum 

Yomitum 

notum 

junctum 

pistnm 



English. 
to stand, 
to anoint, 
to Yomit. 
to know, 
to join, 
to pound. 



Sanskrit. 

janitum 

etum 

BYanitum 

startum 

Barptum 



Latin. 

genitum 

itum 

Bonitum 

stratum 

serptum 



English. 

to beget, 
to go. 
to sound, 
to spread, 
to creep. 



The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin: thus we have gig^^^ (Greek), and noseo 
(Latin), answering to jijndsamt, "I desire to know," and again, 
mmhes^o and []r^]»»mw(?or, answering to fn*«»**^*^^*» ""'^ desire to 
remember." 

-A^gain, Greek words like patpallo, daidalJ^y P^^^P^^^y pimpUmi, 
pifnpretni, etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensives, like lohhUy bambhratn. 

^^ regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the participles of the 
active voice have been already given. The following are some other 
specimens. 

PBEPECT PARTICIPLE ACTrVTB. 
GreeJb. Sanskrit. 



Masc. 



Fenx. 



Neater. 



Mftsc. 



***"Pl^88 tetuph'oia tetuphos. | tetupiTto 



pern, 
^tapt^shl 



Neuter. 
tatupiTat. 
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PASSIVE AND MIDDLE PARTICIPLES. 

Greek, Sanskrit. 

Pbbsbnt. fi^yamfinas didomenos | Futciib. dasyamSnai dOflomenoa* 

Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in man correspond to the 
Latin in men: thus we have ithdman '^ stafnen ; stanman^atramen. 
Nominal forms in tra^ also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin : 
thus the Sanskrit aritram, netramf ^otram, mdtram, gatram, vaktram, 
khanitramj vdditram, varutram^ correspond in form to the Greek niptroHf 
pleetran, lektron, pheretran, lutranf arotron, and the Latin mulcU^tny 
tjpecirumy aratrum. 

The nominal form in n&s is common to Greek and Sanskrit : thuffj 
the hupnos (sleep) of the one answers to the wapnas of the other. 

Passive past participles in to are common to Sanskrit with the other 
languages: thus, 

Sanskrit. Zend, Greek. Latin, 

jnfitas . . . gnStos (g)nota8. 

ajnatas . . . agnotos i^otus. 

dattaa dat() dot^B dStus. 

Sktas ynkhtS Eoaktoe junctus. 

)^a8 . . • iSptos . . . 

Compare also hh&gndB in Sanskrit, with stugnoSy terpnos, in Greek. 
Abstract or other substantives in td, fdt, tes, tas, are also found in 
them all : thus> — 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek, Latin. 



xkava-tS 


amSrStSI 


neo-tSs 


novi-taa. 


sama-tS 


uparatfit; 
iBnarestat 


homo-tSfl 


facili-tas. 


laghu-ta 


platu-tes 


levi-taB. 



Forms in tis occur both in Sanskrit and Greek ; but the latter has 
mostly m for the tis of the former : thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

ma-tia mS-tis. 

uk-tifl ph&-tis. 

S-tis terp-sis. 

-tia zeuk-sia (=zeiizis)^ 

Instances of adjectives similarly formed : 

Sanskrit. Greek.. Latin, 



malinaa pedinoa marinna. 

knlinaa akoteinoa feiinua. 

diyyaa h&lio» egre^ius. 

pitryaa patrioe patiius. 

yaiaayaa thaumaaios censorius. 
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FormB in las and ra$ : 






Sanskrit, 


■ 


Greek, 


LaHfL 


chapSllaa 

taralas 

madhuraa 

aubhras 

bhadras 




eikelos 

trapeloa 

phoberos 

ptokhroa 

lampToa 


tremnlvs* 
striduliiB. 

• a ■ 

gnama. 
purna. 


Feminine noons are 


also 


similarly form 


ecL aa follows : 



Sanskrit. Greek. Latin, 

indrfim iheaina matrona. 

▼ilninani lukaina patrona. 

ludran! despoina . . . 

Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the vowel of the root : thus, from the roots hhid, hrudh^ and luhh^ are 
formed the nouns hhidaj krodhoj and lohha ; and so in Greek we have 
trctmoSf phohos, irokhos, nomoSj lotpos, from tremOf phebonm, treJtho, nemo, 
and leipo. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 

nouns in ya, such as these : 

Sanskrit, Latin. Greek, 

madharyam mendaciam theopropion. 

naipunyam principiom monomachioiL 

Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 

languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives : 

Sanskrit, Greek, Latin. 

dharma-vid pMo-trips artifez. 

netra-mush pros-phnx index. 

brahma-dTish bou-plSx princeps. 

The use of eu and dus in Greek corresponds to that of su and dus in 

Sanskrit: thus, 

Sanskrit, Greek, 

sukaraa eaphoros. 

sulabhas eutrophos. 

dostaras dustropos. 

dussahaa dusphoros. 

The following are instances of the employment of a, an, %, or in 

privative, in the three lauguages : 

Sanskrit, Greek, - Latin. 

ajnata agnotos ignotus. . 

an-ishthas an-osios ineffabilis. 

The subjoined adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 

Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time : 



Sanskrit, LcUin. 

hyastanas hestemus. 

Byastanas crastinus. 



Sanskrit, Latin, 

sayantanas TespertiniiB. 

Banatanas sempitenius. 
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The use of rarious sorts of oompoimd words is common to Sanskrit 
with Greek and Latin. Thus we have, 



Sanskrit, 

tnrfttram 

svapnakaias 

•ad&bhriunM 

arindamai 

devadattaa 

bhQridhiuia» 
b&hnmdrttis 
cbatnshpftd 
BarQpas 



Or^ek. 

tninictioo 

hupnophoroa 

aeipUmos 

ii^bdamos 

tneodotoB 

megalomStiB 

polakhroBot 

polumoipboB 



Latin, 

trinoctium 
sonmifer 



magDaomras 



mnltiformii 

quadrnpea 

oonforzniB 



tetrapoQS 
rammorphoB 

'Fcrms in ana, noons and adjectiyes : 

6anshrii, 
darpagam 
Tahanam 
^obhanaa 

Fonns in aka or ita : 



BnffKsh, 

a period of three nights. 

bnnging sleep. 

always wandering. 

foe-» steed-subduing. 

ffod-giyen 

high-souled. 

Terr rich. 

multiform. 

four-footed. 

of the same form. 



Chreek. 
drepanon. 
oreanon. 
hiianoa. 



Sanskrit. 
nSyakas 
dharmikaa 



Oreek, 
polemikos 
rhetorikos 



Zatin. 
medicus. 
bellicQS. 



Forms in airU : 



Sanskrit, 
dhanaT&n 
dhaaayantaa 



Orsek, 
doloeis. 
doloenta. 



Sanskrit noons ending in a$f corresponding to Qreek and Latin 
ifeoons of the third deolension : 

Sanskrit, Grssk. Latin. 

ayas pseudos foedus. 

yarfaa m£doB scelus 

apas kSdos opus. 

In Greek and Latin the oomparatiTe and soperlatiye degrees are 

formed very mnch as in Sanskrit* The Greek has, however, two 

forms like Sanskrit; the Latin only one. 



Sanskrit, 
bhadra 
bhadra-tara 
bhadra-tama 
sTddtts 
sradlyfin 
syadiBhthaa 



Zsnd, 

husko 

husko-tara 

iTpentot^ma 



Qrssk. 

kleinos 

kleino-teroa 

kleino-tatoa 

hSduB 

hedI5n 



Latin, English, 

loi^us \ 

long-ior > different meanings 

longis-simuB ) 

Buavis sweet. 

snavi<nr sweeter. 

suayissimus sweetest. 



. . . hSdistoe 
In Cbeek and Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with 
prepositions. 

Sanskrit, Oreek, Latin, 

apa-gaohhati ap-erkhetai abe-cedo. 

saa-gaehhati sun-erkhetai con-yenit. 

upiHoadh&ti huj^-tithSsi tup-poniL 

pari-bhrfimyati peri-erkhetai circu-it. 

pn^azpati pro-bainei pro-cedit 
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In Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with nouns or 
adjectives. 

Sanskrit. Zatin, 

.pankhlkaroti flignificat. 

kriBhnikaroti magnificat. 

In Qreek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and munber with, 
tlie noun, just as in Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. Oreeh. Latin, English. 

NoM. Sm. sradiis svSipn^ hedus hupnos saavis somnns sweet Bleep.v 

Aoc. Sin. SYadtim svapniin hSdom hupnon suavem somnum sweet sleep. 

NoM. Plu. svadllvaB svapnas bBdues bupnoi suaves somni sweet sleeps. 

NoM. Sin. nSlvo d&ta neos dotSr noYUS dator new giver. 

Aco. Sin. n&T^m datar&m neon dotSra noTum datorem new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and in- 
flections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a dose 
affinity between the various members of the former group of languages ; 
and that in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have been 
seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Qreek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the words in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these languages had in reality had a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may he urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, yfi^ ^^^ exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, j^gt ^ ^ ^^ ^^^® with the 
Bengali, the Hindi, and the Mahrattl, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects. To this I reply, First, that even such a small proportion of 
common words, combined with great similarity iii P^^^ ^^ structure 
and inflection, ia sufficient to demonstrate the oomnion derivation of any 
two languageg from one original stem, provided it can be shown (as it 
assuredly ca^ Jq ^^ ^^qqq under consideration') that neither the words nor 
e inflectioDs have been borrowed by the one langr'Wig® from the other, 
or how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
®ven a comparntj^^jy small stock of words be otheT^^® accounted for ? 
This community of words could not be accidental ; *^ *^^ *^^® ^®®^ 
anything of accident in the case, ^e should, heyond a doubt, have 
diflcovered the same casual resemblances between ^^^ languages— 



Ixi <^oiiBequeiice <: 
h.&bi'fcs of the tolgt^ 
Ixi. l^^vel and fertdX< 
and ^nerg^etic, c 
ixuahed 



ile in o**^«„ these pUnt^ ^ _, '^^^ODuobd. 

trience o:^ *^ «>«« local S^ '''^^«»al« ^e^ 



di 




dlxxxate, and by "< 
frovxa. the less s< 




iT?^fl''^^ 




cnialied by ^ 
denoies wiu. 
Boientifio •^'■"» 

CO 

and new 
and more 
Btages of 
distinctly 
specified i 
goages tL_ 
been sepa-XTJ 
subjected ^ 
period wli-w^- 
ZoroastriaJ3. 

reseniblan<?*-* 
has been joa 
The Greefc 

»* The di'^ 

aXter&UonBf 1 
(bo to speak.y 
the gradu^X 
Europ^enna^: 






'^^ ^ bWf* **«»«« o/1t ^^'^ ««i the 
^eceaaity .f'^ by the g^^«»08o ^i^ 

ial soil, iir ^*»0'»r for e.^^ «e^o*atv «* *u 

-were native to th:'^'^^' ^d, the V^^^ *»*08eth; 

-^*«' «' "^ Phaoaopl^^?'* ^•'^d their r^J»*ftiI fen 
««t and n^^^ ^ and ^^ *-lI *«- 

■process ^hi , «»tttune8 loUej « 1^ *»«came »^^ 

^piffled iTt ^ ^^" ^>«««^ deecriS ""• Tho^***^ 

.e «c«oz. J^tri* ^' the eho^^,^ ^ that ^^S ^^- 

« dear hj the ,^ "1*"" «1^ ^'^ S it"^ « *^ 5^"^ 

'•"^es, <?» the other ha«T^^ «l»eadv «^^ ■*•**»« 










»« with the U„_ ^^ 









seen, p. 69^ 
cation of ^b^ 
tiie compaK*j 
words nir"^"^ 

softened d' 
puppha, €^ 

do they ar^ 
identical ; 
the Prfikf-r 
Sanskrit -j^' 
Greek. ^ 
modes in 

Turpasor Ti*'^^^^ 
" The Yadft^«^^^ 
the Valbhoj»^ 
These four ^'^^ 







'types. n:^'^^'^'^yd^^'^for^Z.^'^ 

h the Zatin ^^' "^'^"''H be^L^«» «»« SS.^^^ 
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8o 



PecTiiij 










*^ 



-< 













<*^^>^ 

5^^^ 




^ -^Jxoee preserved m pai^o* /"f^ ^e^eut P«- 

^ ^0"- "' !: C no-i--*^^^ l^t^t 1.- only 



0im,Bti^ 









^'*-«' ^^^T^l^B tbe case ^^ ;^^, io«t *e 
^» ^^'^?i!Ta3 been P^^^ ^ bave been 
' W «-« r"? 11 Keen preserved xu ^« ^ i^ the 

^d '«*^'^*°^^ha8beenlo8t xt- i^ ^-^ and 

*^*'^;«x^^«^^ *« * '"^ ^ ;/;r^e departed f^J 

•t^"r5l=tr:p-.*A«.; s-^^t ;;;.Gr. ^^' 



y^^'^^Qv. gennao, I-at- ff*^**^'^. %.jafniha^f 

/f 6^^ . ^t that the aree^ ^^^^^^^C^ ^^^ 
'' -i^^^^ent of the Sanskrit may be far«i 

r'l • ^- "' -0'^^^:^^^'"^ ' " n^-+^ d« U formation de. 

»'* -Itto .. ■& '•^^ sd^ ^-«r, para. 129. Ad. Kegi"" » . 









jjjtberta 



\ 
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O^lQkT^ 



only in its wea^, 

that the root 
form dhans=: 

* (4.) Soi 
"aodem and 
*^^h the; 
oblivion by 
**to sacrific 
w We may 
earliest fo 

fitk^ "to 

8an6krit 




ot 



o^ 



<8t 



^^ 






•«v> 



t»»^. 




1^ 

49 



tiixe 






»!^ 



»1 tl>> 



aj«* 



sftoe 



t»*^ 



.^e 



M 



\,«/a* 



OlVB 



\»» 



L<« 



-e.'::^^«^ 



lO% 



V 










v>**^' i« ^® ^T-. »»^® ,'v «»^* 



---U'^T,-p_^r-."Jr?:*;<--. 






f > «'T*i "^^o^* 



^o 






Itt^l 



©e^ 



et«* 






Uve *\e«»^^,^,..«-^oV 



loto' 



.tilt*' 






<*«*^^^r«*lk^. 



.«» 



Xtx^o 



.t»« 






,1»*' 



it* 



oi^^ 






,^«»^ r„x»^*^.. ^o^xu. 






V' 



^^T^ 
>^^^ 









»*»^' 



*^ 






» 



i^ttSS"'- 



i\vo^ 



eto 
















3^a ^-^t»^o 



rfM^ 



^^;Vei^^^ 



(ijoe 



vtfl^* 













i'/r^ 










^ 






:;S^«-"* 





-EirK, ^^ LATIN, KOT DERIVED FROM SANS! 

^ O ^ «3jian Prakpta liave derived by far their largest 

-^j:— Tl»-« "^ Sanskrit; the few -whiot they contain that ai 

rda f^"^ *^^^^-^^^o derived firom the l&n^uaees of the indig 

of ^'*'^j.;t ha''^*^^ --fc^i^ Horthem India heforo tl»e arrival of the i 

©**^*^ ^^^lO i»^^**^"^ only a certain proportion, as we liave seen, c 

■t.rit'^f^ oib**'^*** ' oB« *l»o Tocabulary of the Greek and Latin 

OO- * ^^jiich **'^*'*^^xi. t« '■^^^ "^^^ *» Sanskrit : the greater p: 

-W-O^ ^^ ar© **°*^*^£ W"' different, at leaat diffiotilt to identify e 

gTa.»S rdB a^®* ^- 'X-a*^ "^^ Greek heen derived &oxn the mode 

-tti^ ^ -^^-^, '**■ -^-^clio Sanakrit, the namber of -words Indiepi 

Btii***^' ^j^ tt*-^ ttvro® languages most have been, -very much g] 

e-*'*"* t*' »**■ .^^oro ™*y ^ ^^ in favour of the hypothesis th 

cO"*"*'*' iitv^^ A.e'ti'^®^ ^'*™ Sftnakrit; but there are sufficient r 

J.t '^ 't>^'^**^-»-.«A Zend is a riater and not a daughter of Sanskrit 

^e"'-^ "^^^j*.^ *^*^a* ^'^ ^'^ ^^ common mother of 

for ^*''^ -t%:^» 

ooi'^*'1'* — o»<s^'^**' ^^^ Greek and Latin, as -well as Zend, a 

^tx^B- ^£9"^^^^ Qgjiftkrit, but have, together with it, gr owii ont of 

X '-^^'^ 4:^^-*^*'-«*mji-g^**8*'*' ^l^i"*^ "w** superseded by its daughters, 

^ei'i^^'^ _^^_-«> .J, because it ceased to he employed as a epokeu tc 

older l>0*^ ■^>^^*^( et» ^""8 ^^^ language of a very early stage of so 

■becoiuo ^'^'^^^ ^ ^^ preserved in any literary reciords. To rendei 

find beo* "*^ rtOeivable, 1 may remark that the same fate — exti 

it has >**^ -*=»- " tjefallen the SaUBk-rit itself, and the Latin, when 

guppt.siti*^^^^"*''^^^ gave birth to the various dialects which have i 

^migli ^ ^^*^** a liWns and popul" *°"^ "^ epeech, had it not bee 

in like .0;*=*- -table result of the «»ea"!lie» which have rooently bean ] 

eedcA tV»^^ **»»*"Vue« «. ttat notrfi'l'*'*™*'"^ **** varioiw alteratJonB whi 

^:^^ *^^y sU bea, the^l*^ '"^■"^ f i'"'^ common type, and , 

*'' "^•r**^*»^'.^fr<«o°Dereal .jving- P"™""! langmage, which was o 

i,UotU«-J^^^«»ded ^employed 1.? '/^ol* ■'^^'"^ « if com„o« organ 

H(.v.' '"*^^-^*^-*<l^'' .„ not a mere hL^tbe*" de^ed to eiplau. the relations b 

ecn""°'^^«**-* OrUw W ^eoted wit^^^^b "'"o^; '* >« * conclusion which fore 

W H«>^ ^^- ^^ "^ Hef, ■"<* whi^ %o^^ f\ ">e vaUdity of the beat «b 

^u.A'««''!^*^^ o"' ^^i'^ so Iar« a ^'""'*^ "^ I'^-'^fageB, of a character «> 

Tv,D5olft"^, -^^ -«re P^^i «ilg afth'f Bfra'^Wre towards a common centra ii 

^"^l^^-^^^,^*^" '*L^L<^u« it "«*'"'" '"P^^ible to admit that th" 

^a. "^^ *^^ f^^ ^^ *hlT^: ,v im^'^*^ BxiBtenoe, and that that ma 

oT,verB'«'g^*^^7 oi^^l'^Z^ F^n'^tiye imP^ peculiar to a certain r 






—A. 



^^ _3, riTITY IN LilflGUAGB IS XO BB BXPLAINEr 
pow ^^^^ ^ 

-period after ttieir separation their forof»tiie« 

o«S^ at sc*"'*^ ^^_^:»ingled -with other and sOien races; or sea 

a-^*- '* become ^^**^^^ of tl^ ^o^ nations al>OT« mentioiied mast 

t3--^^^*^ ^^g unccst.***" ^j^^gg contact -with each other before that oi 

fclii^t- ^^^it i**- -m^m^A been broken up into di£f«areiit forms of b( 



1*'*'*'^ j^e unccst.***" ^j^^gg contact -with each other before that oi 

broug^>^ '■**' -v-^d ^^^ broken up into 

|g_ogati-S^ *--l3.«i«^ forefatheia must have derived, their reef 

UircUy. 



■pt*'***' , ^^j^y, tHn-** .».-»3.© deBoendanta of those -who originally spoke 

oT-r * * ^.^ from- ,^^e resort to the third altertisti-v«, it mnst, 

Xt».rt& lli^'^'^'^** -rt»»^* ^"^ *^* prooeding sentence, he taken i 

'CTi'**'* ' .^a'-^*^**' ^itiboi that the ancestors of tho Txidians at om 

tl^^ '? Hoii ^'"'■'^ -wit^ ^^® anceatora of tho Persians, the Greel 
c&t.B-'^^^^ t^op:*^^^^^ oo® country, as ons nation, or that a.t lea 

oaci^*^*^ inT^** «Vi.eee several nations moat have li-ved long in ( 

-tliC '^° ^ ^ tz>^ ^^ ^^ an early stage of their history. It is trae t! 



^falH*--*'^ ^Vv^**^ 



^^ - , t^ - -rio^ record of this primeval period; bat ive i 

.^itl*- * j._^ i^ o»BXinie tho existence of an anterior state of thing 

■j^o.^*' ° ^71^ —eT**^" ^y ^^^ ^*'*' ^**' "° other supposition Trill a 

gviti'^'y *^'*'^* -t oB^**^ phenomena which we encounter in later h 

^3 I "^^ 5_ i-*--' ta, we ate enlitled to reason back to the existent 

fgr tbi3 V* ^^ ^^ to iheir production. We have to explain the fee 

^i-Qiii t»^ -«_^»-^*' ^3. found in different regiona of the w^orld, lying fiir 

otiiA^*' ^"^"^ "•^^ -^-esT, ■various nations speaking languages -which evii 

tliKi-e liJ>-*' .^:y*' ^fiftnily to one another ; and there is no other m 

fvotu ta*^'* '*^'"*'^is <«''*='*'»Btance but by supposing that the progeni 

uninistal*^ ^^^^ *> ^^^ at least, the p«>8e™^*»™ °^ those tribes whid 

espl'ii"***-''^^'**^' tb^"" *eir sevef*^ laaguages, have radiated in di 

these ii"**'*-j_ '*^ fp. one central c^"°*^ which -was their common 

^unieat*^ ^*'f (jOff>'»<"» abode ^* "^'"^ ^^^^ *^ employed on 

V,,,., o.»- -=»* **7 oor inquiries f"^^"' "^^ ^^'^^^ ^'^ "*»' oertai 

oou to*-**^-^y-»»'"^ ^/ which We ^^ discover with some probabiUt 
' If *-t5 ^^t>efins ^^^ .^ ^^_^^ ^jj^ ancestors of these several : 
^ii.t.^S' :,r^^'''ll^5from th^ ^"^'''^ ^**''^^' ^''^ departed fro, 
-^s.a <^^ - e-"**^"" , ^ the B,i«„ „e, »* " pre-hiBtorio period, of an Arim. 
"^ i*;*^ _*ftWt7i»*^rr™i "^.'«'"^'"^'''«°"y numerous to havT 

Trci. f"'*\-.^»^ ^Of '"*",\^L Ti,. a csrf*^ ^^^^ revealed to a« by phi 
Lo^ «^^V--*>rn to (r^**'"""' ""^ ■* 



ABtW 



:^T>x^ 



OltATIOS TOWARDS GKEECE, ITAXT, PEBSl 



»"^*^ .^^^aconntaring novel ^nd abrajago otgecta, and im 

evol abo*^^' ,^d gtadnallr lose many of Uieir ancient en 

y^-Atu ^^^^ta, "*^ ,^^oul4 acquire new habits, ana alone witli thei 

«»*''**^ .^ exc^"**^^ e**!®^- ^''"' portions of tlio ori^nal popolati 

»-^^*^ modes »f ^^c?li cotttinuad to live togetlier in their ancient <x 

K**^ tyary. ^^ , .— - extended theraselTes together over adjacent r 

■fcti-*' J' , «ra*'*^^^33.ore nearly their oripnal otistoixxB, religion, ai 

*5^ , -preS©*^ X^'^S'^ * period m^bt arrive >rlien tlie same 

■^v<*'^ ■^■oX' ^' A ojied the separation ot the earlier emigfrant*, ' 

^"**'\^t"ijsiA *>*^** _ ^ different nature, -would lead to a. diamptioii 

-^'^'*' *i»-<*^* *l-t of ^^ nation also. It wonld. 'become divid 

oth* _ , rt^ '^^' . ^jB ; ^^i'^^ would separate from one another 

S^*^* t ^^*^ «»eV^^^ "^ different, but probably adjacent, ooontr 

^^ - \, -fct*-***** ©xh'-^^*' *" "^^^ ^^ divergence from each other in 

-ttiW^^ ^^-^^^.^oo, thdr inetitutions, and their general ohora 

-evo"^ , -».-^^ etn^g'*^^ ^^*' ^*^ settled in regions at a greater i 

n£ ^"^ -^i^ ^3»«e which I have above hypothetically pat is thai 

T'^* -^Lonx*^" '" ^ho appear to have broken off at an earl; 

^t Arian nation and departed to the ^eet^irard, in 

tioBB- The dietonoa v^ the ooantriaa, viz., Greece 

(jiinding piotinceB, where they ultimately settled, f 

j-tv^ A"*tt race, kucI their wide divergence in relig 

-^ ^. 0fix tlie eaatem bronohea of the same atock, concur ■ 

^^ * seP*"''*'* themael^** ^^"^ *^* latter at a very rem 

^-^ ^^r band, the viciO'^ ^^ *^° region occupied by th. 

rfi^^^^j^jted by the Ito*'"''' "^"^^ lead us to auppoae 

***^ tb^^ *wo nati^"' migrated from the eaat at a 

.^^ **, tboagh the ^jtferencea which we diacover bet-^ 

*^*' J religion of tJ»^ ""^ people as compared with 

s> *" pel us to obB^^^ * subsequent separation of 

lafg^ J-^^*-' ^,„deBt develop^^' "^ ^'^- 

tbe -^^ i*»<aepe ^^^ ^1,;^*^ have above enppoaed, of two br 

W>* *»-^ ^^°i riao «tock cooti«''^« **■ "™ together for a co, 
•E**^^**^,-* other bnmoI»«* ^"^ ^'^"'^ separated, is tht 

ti^^ ^.^^'^^ * , simplifriiur t*" "■'"' ^ f "^ °f *^^ 9'««'t!on, I pur 

per**' ^ tw «t^ "'flS^^ <"*«' *"^***^ *" **^ «™" ^"^r. 




K 



2>a 

''^"h^ '»«t^'*t»^ ^^S MIGEASM HAVE ^ 

i( tfd H :^ >^S5j^I^ A.U, -™ <."^°''>' .'^°^°!: ^iU h^: 

»e, toy ^'^»>^^ -"^ira^rr-rnriT.c 

V .Vi*- *^=^^^«d„u .£ tko- tribe, which yo- 'r*-" ^..^ 

,*l''"^,rf»*'^ .^; **r»»t, th.1 oortain »otio». of yoor I-'i"-^"''! 
\ir^ ■CC^^^'*^^^ diff»"' ai»>tio«. i" ■<>«"h of »ow .bodes, 

■• ll""*^ "1 °^^*»'*'^ .t »J-P.i»t of th, long line of aieu- dl^ 

'°.1>«^'' <■'«'*" S<^ 'Tr.To.d .Warn, of popuLition I.O lonee>- l>e» 
^i ai^JS*-*^*" ?»»_ "^ th. w.tm of the f.bl«l foaixt»n of Aretl 
.^'''°°-i0^^'''if,'^ ^ .,lh,«il7pmodta «>.~«o» theywrndirid. 
io"^ ,i^**,t^' ^jl^^-^^.—'ei, is an improbable •nppoBitioll. 



io"^ ,i^**_t^' ^jl^^-^^.—'ei. is an improbable enppoBitioll. 



„ -.flB BBTTLERS IK INDIA, PEaSIA, &o. 

these fleveral aig^nments in wioceaaioii. 

^^ i^ ^® ^ ^^ afflnitiea aUeged to exist tetween tlie Itmgua 

^s*^^-^'**"'* ff Ijietoty in India, PeTsis, Greece, and Italy, 

,* ^^^sfc- ''•-^*^^**'*' ^ 1 —eta^^*" discover tJ\e most natural explanal 

« * *~2^'^^^*' ^ ' The liindred forms of speech must, as we k 

.<=»"**", -t>'*^ :f ^ T^-4 h common ori^, and must have been conveyed to 

3^**^^J^«-^^ t»-^^-^ ^ait a»J -"We ''>°°*' either (I) by the remote dee 

,« ^^, '•J ^^B * jij^j^md from s oonmion stock, by whioh, at first 1 

«e<^^^^3^i *^ ^f ^^ly .potes, or (2-) bj tribes which had been in long 

^^ .^^-t>e* ^^'^ ontaot with Qiobs tacea st some period of their hiatc 

.^^es*^*^ a^-fc^^ egtioB to be answered is therefore this : Whether is it 

ixvfc^**0--J^*^ T^t the coloniats who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece 

* ' tr^^^ forma of epeeeh which were thenceforward prevalent in 

^«:»f **" ^t>*^^ Ijad C^^ inherited the languages which they brought 

Xt**^^*'!^,^^*^* ajrect descent from their remotest forefathera; or thst 

oo**** -t:^:>^ j^nediate period of thwr national history, their ancestoi 

tU^s*** i-*^"*!!! -whole or in part, the hmgusge of aome alien race ? 

Bt>«*^ ^^^s>*^' X allow, can receive no podtive answer. A. probal 

»'l°^^i«=»:^ '»U that can be ottered. It U freely admitted that 

?^"<,«» \»aiBble to define the date, or the course, or the dniation, 

„tt«»»-»^- .£,«»• -"'""'' ''•™ hwn.aaaumed, or to conjecture the 

^^%e^^^ -f^-^ which they may have been attended. Bnt if then 

s^or^ fc« ^ ^^^ prooS or other indioaticn, to the contrary, the nreeo 

hiatf*"^^^^ i. always in favour of the conclusion that a people 

I t'**^* _^-ts..o language of ito ancestors. ha»8»age, which, on the 

taiii*^*^- ^-t»ted, may be maintained to have had ^ long' and co 

alre«»«»^^^, ornat, in the .b«.«ce of any written literature hi 

^^i»*^^\^ ^„aed down by »me people or other. B„t „^ ' ^^ 

or»li>^ ^3,Jleged for auppoflmg that the deaeendauts of Ui 

caD t»^ ^,D» have become eitinot. Evenconoedin,. th«t »°" 

spofc^ ^^'^ i« "rtory an, particular form of speech.^ tT"" 

otho' f'^iT **" "" ^^■^ '^"'to* it to people of ^JT" \ 

■-^\^^^^^ '^ °"""^ " ™ -^y t^r^'sh! 

and 1»» 



'bio ^J^V-ti" »^* " ' "" ""' " •""■'dersao. 



^ 



^■33! iiUrocT-AGj-^ 



yped by those -^ 
f probahiH^iy, ■^, - 
Bg&rd to any i-T*^ 
taaybavG be^ **^ 



^^fy^^j^^^ 






fefor&. 



time ,^^^o ^_„ ^^o&^^ £>^ ^^ ^ly^^ t^t.^ ^j,^^ 

be pooyi© b-^ ' Jtist£yitnj jzi *^t>j3Ci^tit?i>».S' eijfit some j^ -. 

referred fo^ j^^.^ ^^ arij^ rato, -»»^«i-o iix. x>^rt of ttat 
ofchez- reasoQg /or anlopt^iu^ tiiis <=o:ti collision. rt 
has faeea already ailmitted, tlmt x>eox>l€s <:>£■ one Bt»<=^l 
DgraaS^ fi-Om peoplo of an aiien. x-a-oes. t^xit 



idoptillg the Inngnng-f- wouXcl 

aral and intellectiial po-vs^er 

re-v-ez:ae is scarcely crecliblcs- 

tntal endo-wmenta spealting 

38111^ (so long as "we lij^'vo 

is usizi^ the Bpc-ech of its 

r Ve<ii«s Indians, iLxxd tti^ 

intellec^-t, wliilat th.ey '-w-ei-ei 

Uoae -w*ritli -wUicH tb_ey -^ore "t>ro.-«.e^=>-*^ ixito cont* 

icen<i«»«a. from. peo^Yca ^o3ses3e5«3. of tT^e same * 



e:«3ii*ara.XX5^, if not inva. 

W ix^xi, -fctiei-cifore, -w 
la. ;^c«,rfcic3XiXE«.xr toiigue. 















r^v^ 









V-iv Cii-'S'S^* 
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=^^t: ^^ci^usions abb implied m affinity of spbboh. 

n^^^^^^^ards the objection which I hare supposed to be made ttot 
c^^^^ ^^ i^markable proofs of affinity between the Saneto^iJ, 
^ Latin, there exist diffbrences in vocabulary so much more 
^ to be explicable only on the supposition that the trxhes 
^^ted these languages from their ancestors must have under- 
"^^iiae to time a large intermixture of foreign blood, ss i 
^iae be impossible to account for the wide divergence whic^ 
P^vatted between those different forms of speecfc, — ^I repeat 
> f.) that the phenomenon in question is sueoeptible of another 
• Tlie increaang change m the different dialects of the 
^^^^y after the tribes by which they were spoken had 
^ different directiwiB from their central home, may be ac- 
t^ (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
■-^termixture of blood), by the necessary conditions of a 
:»-^iliaation as well as by the vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
^'^-"V^Uona, ^^ ^^^ ^^2^ ^^^ when tlieae tribes had made 
«fl in arts and culture, and had no literature to fix their 
x^leet, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
5 modified or disused, whilst new ones, enggested hy the 
43arcum6tances, physical, social, and poUtical, throngh which 
^^ would be introduced. Such a gradnal process of alteration 
^taiy result of the laws which regulate tlie development of 
-gid guage in the early periods of society, and does not 
TO(l the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 

^:3rf P^P^ilation to render it intelligible. At- the same time, it 
j^0 denied that many words now fonnd in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Sf^y ^® ^®cn^ borrowed from people of other races. 
^^^j>P^*"^fi^ it to "be held that the above conclnBionB regarding 
^^0 ^ ^^^ ^^ race are too uncertain and conjectural to be of 
^Jiere can be no doubt that this mnch at least is established 
^^bX affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and I^tin, 
^^^^^^ ^^ **^® earnest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
^^ immediately or remotely derived their respective Ian- 
^ ri^cBB whicH had at one time been in tbe closest contact 
^^r as constituent parts of the same comxnnnity, governed 
i^stitu^ons and adh^nts of the same religion Ld wor- 
^Z>^act of the Rev. G. C. Geldart's paper, " I^anguage no 



""■SOlr DID THS^ 

t»oe, " in tl»« a?^ -"^tl ,3-. 

of tb, TraoMi^^'^JXK^ 

p Bee iriiat ""^^i '^^t**, *^*^«>-Etffl 



r*"^^ -r ^FTK-f ir 



''>*l"'»« 
^«». ^ 



"^■'^^^ 



'at 



'■of the iwobj., 
n't £d its o^^^ 



^o*z 






fcfaej. 






:,^^. 









iMi4 -i-isaocisi 



^„ conts/aGtl ii* */a^n- o-v^'ji sacred. 






i-egar- 



'er«:i 



as tl»o **«*•(,-. 

e ttt£a, " 

wortby Of euffloi, 

If, on tie otber htrnd, tiit; ^.^.t*^*^ ---.«i*j.i»,n.s deri^. 
ge by dSrecfdeBCciit frorxR tiiosei -vt^lio fi^-st »i>o3to ifc, 
t at some period have lived in csloscs <3on-ta.<it oitter- 
tlio JPeraiane, Greeks, aad Xiom*x:ra.», oi- -%^j-itti som^ 
ti at jsome time or other tli^ foi-ofs*tli^i-^ of -fclio Pd- 
lans, liad. been sotially a.n<3 jxaljiti g t*lXy- csonnecteci 
Qcestors of the Hindias uaiist ln^-v^ foi-mccl part 
y, wliiclx also embracecl ttLe forefia.'tla-ors of otheir 
ieparatod theniBclvea from "tl:*.***. <30D3.rxi-ta-D.i-ty; aii<a. 
the distinct and peculiar origin. ».ssi^xi-«s«3. fcotfc*.- 

W ou.-fc of, lii<li-,x ? to ttvia 31 r^X>^y tli**t, 
oeitxc»x=B.^ ulti.T3a-.x\.e\-y ot;*i-vi^ie«a. "t»y "fla.' 

ion - •7 J— >i. ■wliT-*il^ 

I at ^^ -y^ oJP-^ 
tier -fc.i;M^ .^ -p*^"!*' 

3- 







loot :■- ^^^ 






-\::\r».<i 
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OBIGIN AND AFFINITIES OF THE IKDIAKS. 



** ftixpposing it now to be considered as estabUshed or pro 
tribo of Indo-European descent biad at an early period n 
? -^^Si^ from the nortb-^w^est, but tbat insuperable ] 
A'ffl ulti^® ^^ opposed to the supposition tbat their desoen 
frarxx the mere influence of climate, have gradually acq; 
^ dusky complexion, ^we must resort to the hypothesifl, 
ft T refe^®^ ^» th^at those origiual immigrants, or their d^ 
• +,«rtnoirried with the darker tribes ig^liom they found set 
tmtrv * ^^^ ^^^ *^® offspring of these intermarriages 'we^ 
arthi®' complexions than their Xndo-European ancestors, 
tlic true explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that^ 
xsxAvieei or Sanskrit-speaking Xndians are not of pure In<S 
blood, though they are in x>art of Indo-European extracticfc. 

case they l^ft^® inherited the liigh mehtal endowmen 
characteristic of that race,''] 





^^^ify eotild 
their 
he here- 

cendants, 
ia the 
tonx with 
If thi^b^ 
**^e Brah. 

-European 

la any 

^Hich are 



LOW 



attempt 




.^ ^f the 

?«y^, are 

^J^ceas 



an 



i^ee 



'v^as 



'^o'^-^eet 



The propoaitioTiB vMcli I Irave already proved^ or shall 

to prove, are the foUowing -. 

yj„t: That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher ol 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kahattriyaa and 
descended either exclusively ^^ partiaUy from the same 
the Persian, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

Second : That the primeval abode of this original 
ia some country of central Asia, situated out of. and to t 
of, India- 

Third : That diffe^ut branches graduaUy separated tkv^meeW 
xx.i» narent stock, and miRrateri *■ ^ "*«^WeB j^ 

***" ^ . «,w >,nme B^^t^d to new oonntries, west, ««^xvt\x, cvJ^^ 

f thei^ early nome. ' "*» ox q««^ 

Je^'^^ed ^tW r^-^^f^ «^: ^^*^- -^ P--t^ '^P^ ^ 

tr^clxesoftixeArianrace. 1.^^^'',*° '^ ^"""^ ''''^'^ J^^ ^^^ «t\xer 

^igrat«.g into India. whUe the ^J«^«th separated, *>^e Indo-Arians 

Baotria, and the adjacent provi^ees "^ occupied the territory -' 

X shall not consider it necess 
handle each of these Propositio^^-* "^ *^* discnsaion of th, 



>i7of 



pro' 



-^^Uow may render moat fif^xw^ ^'^^^c^Vx \:^^ 



'^^ent. 






*^ 



^*^^ 



^^^J=>:r^j 



iare a. tsditu^ 
^portion of 



"^•S^^io-jf^^ 






ADd yet 7 ' ** ^--^^ T^A>^A *^^^«« ^^^<^^^^]°„ 

volume of tliiswort, yp. 2, fiF 33 ,, ooviroe, 3 

of tlie GTreelts fa.a.s ixlso t», 
points of contact -wit-la tliat of Xii<a.i 
Ireeka lias been identified. -v^itt.. 
>« witli the Ganaix«.rvns 
-mos -v«ritt Sarami 



■he mythot 
bher 









I. -to 



tttti Saratjyii. «zz 

ttie TE* tiles ^f^res -w-itti -tixoBl-*.^ 

me too fa.r if X were to. «.tte«3=»i>t to ofle"^ 

3iiy attention Tm.a.T.riXy to «3=J^i1:>it.ini.g at ^s:^ 
sli ex.\at Sot aii^ipos\.Trvs ft^Ett tlzio 
._ from. \Aie fea,xxi.^ o.t^ Tv^ -IT* <-.T> tx.^=i_*:i^t*fccnrB -, an-*^ 
getlier, »s \::\i.«i *i<i-ii.s\Jv\-vi.»i-ii.-t -^et-«rt^ of on© ^"^ 

two ^i-VB.\Jv-izi.«iX. -njoAX.^i-Q.'e. , -v^-'\:».V«iVi- a<a\.t\u*^ 



v^-- ^C^-C- 






*::>-xi«^.-s&. ■^jssssiY 



2&0 

t"heTe is any r 
tlie same stoe- 
B8 the 



teristicc 

^^- other 





^H indeed, at w '^."^'^to ^ '' ^^ 
£«ro a oommon ori^^"*"^ on phy^,"*. * doser J 

--^^ counsel;' ^^o^r 'C^'^H ^^ ^tl*"' 
^ot e^t bet^«f f^-^ ^ro adjacent to ^^"^^ ^nf' *^«t^^ 

from the a^e«^«' ^^ the Anglo-Sa^^^ «»« It^ ""' «»e P^.""* 
^„.«.ea«r^ -^oat in.pereep^;^- ^^i-T^;,:* «^- xS^:^ 

^ as th^*' /" Vl*il« the Indians ^'I'^^^yi^^^y acco^ 
^peraians ar« ojf J ^d the Italians «>1**^« a etilT/. *^ '>i«ct !t^ 

the Tiews there ai» 



^ tbe -._ 
Oaticasian ^ 
dfiurk-comple: 
jjjje &ir-cploi 
fl^ti^infttaon of 
^0 are led 
^jQtiiplexion 

region i^ ^ 
,joeid«Tttt for 

ido-EuTope^-" oo»*=^^ 
a eompleii^ ^^r^*^ 

exist " -^^^^^ 






tbe long perio<^ ^^st^^ 



'be. of ooi»f.j «»tt, - Oo„ =r-jsEBr jsrj-^^c^ 



■Ag^aiz2, x£ fa nott-t 






l.<™ XBd,^ ,j^^ ^ JJ,^A„„„ ^r„„ thi t "^ °°= '^ =™= 

ito tie loci „f „ f„„/^ex-. art iieii „r °' ^"-^^ =^ 

Briton, „ j,„,„„ p^^j^ „^ :E„r„pj:^^° ^^°" "*> ^ 

, beoomos fairer froro Hvins- i^i the i^ ''"•'~ "" 

mediately ,„o™r. his ancient com^T^^- " =1"—^ = 

e^^i^ '°° "'*''" ""^j^^*- •»= **"= r..-eoecli.s: ^ 

bw"" "'.^""P"- ^tioli „„.y l.„^« ^x-i««,x tL,=.^ 

„_^'"*- I wUl only o.acl tTattt, if tl»e con.id^p.;^ 

oy lo»»«>a.tio,i, tVxe Xixa.o-A.i-ia.xio must lia^o bei.,=.^ 

on at tte pevioa. „£ th.eiT- aarat Q.ri-i-i^Q.X in loca.'S— - 

*'^"^"*-'fc»:Me from V^ie c«E«stiVa *a^ cV\.«ia.^\.c iiitixie^ioea. It**^^^,— ^ -- 









e — 



of 




^ at 

>een f^^ 
d above 

ifferent 
:ley, and 
er on •« 
ttes as folio 
d in some 
reen certaizx 
lost, but by 
>f Europe, 
conclusion th^^t? 
gnages this » 
in other term 
there neither 
«^«*> a race 
tbere exist ' 



▼01. m., p 2 






HER LANGUAGE IS A TEST OP RAOB : 

jntinued to occupy the north-westeirly regions of the 
f became at a later period, wbten they liad been longer 
fierceness of the Indian sun, and Tjrlien they had 
j3.ei to the south-east. And vre accordingly find that 
^p^ taUies with some expresaions in the Vedic hynoine, 
j^ioh, no doubt, date from a very early period. Thus, in 
;^igveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allnsioii made to the 
^^^jrian immigrants: SaM DasyHn prct &rya^ varf§0m 
^irgroy^ the Dasyns, and protected the Arian colour : ' 
a. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
-j^^ d&9afk varnam adhara^ guhd kah \ * Se who anvr^t 
X3asa colour.* Though the word vetrnay * colour,* 
^j^xployed, came afterwards to he oxirrent as the de- 
.^^ there is some reason to snppoae tliat it may have 
i^d to discriminate the fair-eolonred Aryas from the 
^^ aborigines. But such a term o£ contrast, if om- 
.jjjd not perhaps possess half the £oroe which it may 
^ when we may suppose the distinction of colour 
^ and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
palpable than it is in modem times." 
^ _ are, however, disputed on physiological gry)und8 
^:r0, such as the late Mr. John Crawford, Professor 
^^ authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
^^^e as a Test of the Baces of Man,"« Mr. Crawftird 
^ ^an phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
^ ^^en in words, there exists a near resemblance he- 
^^^es of Northern, but not of Soixthem India, and 
^g^B between all the ancient and modem languages 
tMs fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
Oriental and Western people, hetween whose Ian- 
^^flts, must necessarily be of tHe same blood or 
,e and the same rfwe of man. li^ i^,^^^ however 
.^ists, nor does history tell us that there ever diA 
^_. oomplex^on resembhng European: neither doea 
^oI>e, nor xs there even a traditioxx of tixere ^^, 
^f the Ethnological Society of W^ou (published in 1866), 



a well asoertoi^*^*' ^ 
any material ^ ^^ . **«*-&r -»,„„ ,., ,^, 

the uevitabZ^ **^^>i it,'**^ ^'^ -r^»^^, .a^^' ^^*««^^j^ «oe «„"; 
'a^ syuonyifa ^ojaoyf - ^ "-^''^•^ '"^^ «^ '^^ ™^e™e, 

ofJUT^kXl," i^ '^«^- " ^ij^o' j^iz j3j»^/f-^*^-»- ,i3.«j>e-»- on the 

'opinion W-i.- Z^'^' ^^-^^^ •-'^^-^ J^-^- -^^«* ^*'-, t*ie ean> .^ 

resent; lahahu^ , , , „„ - ^- »d(«. 

"'caa^s «t> tit^jyeael fia fizi ^"=»=nsrr-aifcic»»i from t», 
f OortZiera 4^^ „ j^^ ar-^-^^^rd l>roc*i^<la to -^, 

I Processor Jf^x: lATUllGr'm " Jij43tor3- o:f- -A-iacient ^ = 
p. la, £t., in whicli this ■vi&'w is nci.ja.ixi-te«.itied ; an- 
'ho 0jitdre theory daveiIop&<3. ixa. -fctte! I>c>.sac»^6s now- 
philoZosy, and kets aside ^J-*- ***« '^'*^«iU-eeta.t»liBHed q^-u 
intellectual, -which from tla^ dsfc^^s^n of ^littientic ■ 
shed tlie many races of ma ^ TX , -v^rJta.iaJzt. it inclui^ 
.'* .A^ad further on BXr. Oi-ia.'wfHa_a7<i »a.r^es : ** All 
i in tlie f&ce of the notorious f£«.<3t ■fcti.^fc liistorj- 
a poopl^ beoomiug -v^liito fr-oim TaX^dlt, or blacsln 
or wJii-fc^ from bro-wii. I^o t»la.<ils; r-SLt^a of man 3 

iuhsbx-bed Europe, or -vwfa.i-t.e i3a.ei.ii "to laa"vo iiM-T" 
or w^lii-t© to have inikaVjiteti ±t^& I>sa.reMit land 

rlStMiM. -iFune, \se&, ^^. ^&T . fe. , t^rt>e«^ssoT- Hu'^ 

d by "ti^Lftt &cii.e.-n.c»2; «t-i:*i Vc» tt^ ^.^-t o^ir !:»:»-"»-■*=* ^ J ^,^»— 

»»^r — =»_ _ _^ ^^ 







'^"Jeaoo , "■""■tome K 

'=(!-,. ^ JieJri »^ 

«»8o ana 



as of ethnolno-Y- 



tHut •' 

- »fo ■■**■'<-■' air;:""'"' '° '= 

■■'- io „,"''""»'<id ', fUoma of „,. " ™»" " 

r- ) ti,e "■"«■■ ? "•• »<.io,i.t h ^""'-ey a„ 3, 

---»■ 'hat ;"««4 ■/'■"■". te and'^tt"" """ " «.<> <> 
»'"'°"1.I. „"°«« s°"~"»' J» all the r°°°''"'°°'' «- 






^M.-* 



s-To ,t"°'"o«.,r""'"»°« that ; """lined it. „ '^-'° 
„ ^ha(f. .ied f,„ ., "' iair Ei.- "'.genera 

= *'«"«o.''°''o i,.'"'°™°-" Tot?-'"'"""' "o ve, 
. A, J'" he„_' 'P^Hcle of p,„„°_ 'J- he adds ■ " 

■™e„ ,/■ °°y "^"e tha„ ,."'"■<"" 



P'afiup "*.«OQ, ,'' — ""*= ef Pro,.*- T" ""^ adds- - 

->Og °"»"TOen i/V^^ •""■<' than ,^ '"»'" 
^ ">«*„„„ . ° India can i *" "nlan 

■"■ tl.,,.. ::.!» the eontrn^, "yan-mitted 



"'"'run 

- — "^^"-.^ iLt":."'». °-' the *^° r-"-'"^- vr""^"-''' 

<=.r.ea i„ ,j .- ai, g„ J'^ Eugij^j^ ■> Not only, i„ 

__^ zb™,,.^" °i>j„.„„ s rr °''»'te4 Tn'^"" '" ^"h^d, 

"^ "^""T"""""-" °::^ ""' 'here*'^ ""'y h«vo ■""'<'°. hu 
^tli ^"«o„. ^^""'•ti.her i^ " 'he broad !. '""''•«' '«» 

"?.T<i ;' ""°°« tC "■" "p"id rr-« ai.u;r; """ »>"" 

«..«..f„, fe the popai, a ..lands „,- """' Plaia, „f 

.^ a-nw^iat ^'^ 'h. ,„^ ^.J-J.flcatio^^-anenoe of ""i* " ha 

Printed ia ,, "Reefed dj °=o hoa . "'"= 

■■ "' ". *■„ ' ° P-rtodii """y hy c ia" "■■'"-«. 



'rob, 1870, &^ -*JSr j-__ 

iboa to the ^'^*- ;»,^ -»«»*-^<*.f!^^^^^^»=-^^^ 

hsFO bad *i^ :?>^ '^'»«fc <^js.m^^^^ Jt-r^ ^^_^ ^^s^t a.^T' 

the &<^otch :^/^^ rf^^^ ^^^^^. ^v^^ --^^ ^« ^fae d„I^ 

tin tixeit. ^' '^ :E^.,J^7^^^, i^A^^^ 1£^^^ « race o:C- 
in^ t>Jaot 4^^^ i,2«cAr e,-^-, «-i<i «,»^artfa3^ yellowi«:M^= 

quoted of tie»c papei-s J^r. :^ii3:Jey 
ilar quesdon of tJie oris^^^ •^*" -fctie 
a tfae iectare piiblisfae<i in •" J?fl"attix-e 

in -which he refers to tfa-e imDiii^ra-tic 
ieir absorption in the main ixxf^o tlii^e 
lioh it ma.y be conclud-od, "tliafc lie re:e«»-r«is tli^ 
istinar N^orth Indiiin H^intitas as ^jo-rtialls^ of A.ria.i=«_ 
air c1us]e7 complexion to tlie intom^airTiaS^ o:e 
ho (3a.rk.er tribes whiclx -w-er^ ;px-^'w-i.<=»ia-sly in occs^:^ 

"BTexxo^, there can. toe no resasoi^a-'fc*!^*^ cloubt t.*^ 
e C«Iti<s-8peakiTiK Tiov>n.\atic»»^ of -tl3^«=s«5 tli-<2- the lE^ 
ara et^<^ was eim-pl-y t\ie -swestcsii-xa. imit, 
•etra^ci^dto CetxtxaX A^sVa., a-^o.^ tVits ^'^*^*";'^!"'J'^^ 

of "fciaiS Stoii^i- a-^*i0A£. JSJV^D 



Lsulces 


no r« 


^a-nskrit-a] 




-o 


fl-Ed 


.OD: 


of ^irie 


pro 


-e>: 


icistin., 



L-y »S tVi*i *iVCV "^ 



'Zi*i^i^<i. 







6 QUOTATION F»OM NOETH AMBMCAS BISVIISW. 

i.u^ mm^Yi "bv til© barrier 
IXea Drawidiau. They were fenced mjntite ^^ ^ ^^^^1 

tlxe Himalayas; but the Aryans poured fi«>»^ ^ j^^^ .ad 

. over the'm^ayas, int. ^e «r«jt -'^^l^^Ti^to «.e 

» Ganges, where they have heeu, xa the m , ^^ ^ 

' raSr4e^t:^rS."en.eot^thepe.^^«^^^^ 
to^er «x<i orientalist in the North Amerxcan^-^w. No^ . ^^ 

1867, pf>. ^52, f. After asserting, in oppo«fanto^M.Op^ ^ 

boundari«« of ludo-European 1*°^^ ^^^r^'^J^ds. "Of course 
termiz.e<i l>y «^« «P"«^ "^^ xnign^tionB of a nu«, ^ add^ ^^ 

e^erv «>TXX»d and cautious linguistic scholar M "^^^'^^.^T^T^^^t 
rX:?«t« proof of descent, but only ij P'f ^« "^^^^f^e 
he is ,xo* to expect to discover, in -f «- ^^T ^^ ^^e W«r- 

the mixture whiot the peoples that speak them Have 

thmg as a pure and unmixed race, doubfless, is not to 
be met witb dux the whole joint continent of Europe «^ A^'^J V. 
xestiess *ribe« have been jostling and displacing one '^^^'f /^^. 
^ JLTxd e«i»ociaUy in tJie case of a great stock like the IndcEuro 
pean. whioH lx«s spread so widely from a single point <»'« J«^^'' 
which wei« xiot before uninhabited, there must have been absorptaons 
of stran«e ^eo^^em, as weU as extrusions and exterminations ; one firag- 
ment after axxotber must have been worked into the mass of the ad- 
vancing rao^ 5 «^d «» ^"^ "«*^* *>^ '"****^ gradual^dilntion, the ethnic 
character o^ »oine parte of the hotter may, very probably, ^^f}^ 

XEotable degree. These are the general probabilities oi 
r far we shall ever get beyond such an indefinite state- 
is at present vezy uncertain," etc 
~.on to be drawn from all tbese argumfints and o<msider8- 
^ -tjo be that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
^_ -the same stock as the Inodans, the Qreeks, and (he 
;f=mO^^^ poMibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 



proofs 
be met; 



changed t<^ 
tbe case z 
ment of tls.^ 

Theeo 
idona a 

jnoet 




fifom an intermixture of alien blood. 




CLOBEn 



^^«or. V, — SeoionB ^ 



I will TLOW p 

concluding that 
^^7 descended : ' 
to form one com 
^fed from them 

The first proa£ — ««- 

subsists between ^^^ ^^^^1^4^ ^^ 
*e Sanskrit. :Fr«™ *he ejacsz»^^< 
inflections whidx lx«ve heen etdtltx^u 
npon the whole, t^^ Zend ia racfire 
either the Greek ^^ *he Ijatixi a 
parallel words -vv-Iiicli hare been 
-Zend words have l>eeii often orxA^ 
^vo been addac^a r but this do 
having had no existence, but eit 
covered in any o£ tlio eactant Zead 
accessible to me. Bnt t^He Zend 
ward will be generally found tc 
blance to the Sanskrit; -fcl^an eithe 
words do. I subjoin. oome for 
Sanskrit vocables to •^^Jz^^'fScL tlie On 
lents in form, or eq^nir«r«aeiit8 w\i 
tant resemblance to 1;bf> ^asiBkiVt \^ 
lists, which contain cl :^^^^^ repete-ta 



g^l^yw gairibyo 
S** aokhta 



strT 
antar 



tftri 
aiitari 




datfiram dfitSwm 
«a«» gauB 

•* Fop an acooimt oC ^ 

Schldcher'a Beitriige zcek- ■■ ■ ^^r^ ^- £ ^ 
" In Greek, •.•; in X 
« In Greek, <A#r»w». 




COMPAILA.TIVB TABLES OP 8AN8KEIT AND 



ihatasntaaya 
Bvar 



rva 

jihva 

BahaBTA 



Zend. 
pSdhanaiim 
ap 

tairya 

thrighTa 

diathruBhn 

SthraTanSm 

ahm&i 

hyar^ 

bya 

hizya 

hazanra 



y(iy[am 
vari 
tanu 
rfayfinam 
sapta sin- 
dnaTas 
Srya 
soma 
anya 
visTa 
sarva 
upama 
u^ra 
tarnna 
sarya 
rajifibtha 
dOia 
nedifih^ 
^rfla 

prathama 
agra 
parva 
tfyava 

sakrit 

fiyifl 

jama 

andha 

antima 

eaha 

atra 

adhara 

anran 

»pa^ 

dxish^ 

Btuti 

stotar 

sthOnft 

ratha 

gatba 

pifcu 

rai 

hiranya 



yOzhem 
▼airi 
tanu 
tfayan^m 

jhaptahifildu 

airya 

homa 

anya 

yispa 

baurya 

upama 

ughra 

taanma 

bayya 

raziflta 

dOra 

nazdista 

rftira 

frat^ma 

agbra 

paurya 

Bygya 

keretfa 

hakere^ 

fiyisb 

y6ma 

afidao 

afitSma 

aSfliba 

atbra 

adhara 

auryaS^ 

Bpas' 

darsti 

^taiti 

^taotar 

^ttina 

ratba 

gatha 

pita 

rfii 

sAnmya 



BnglUh, 
ieet (gen. pl.)« 
yrater. 

(yery good, of 
good lineage, 
fonrtb. 

tbree, a third, 
fonr, a fonrtb. 
priest (aoc). 
to him. 
beayen, son. 
own. 
tongne. 
thousand. 

{great (aoc. 
majBc). 
yon. 

water, sea. 
body, 
sleeping (aco.)« 

{country of the 
seyen rivers, 
respectable, 
moon-plant, 
other, 
all. 
aU. 

highest. 
Tenement, 
tender, 
left (side) . 
most straight, 
far. 
near. 
beautiM. 
first, 
first, 
former, 
black, 
lean, 
onoe. 
manifest, 
twin, 
blind. 

furthest, last, 
tbia- 

here- 

lo^er. 

hor»®« 

spy, guardian. 

yio^" 

prai^' 

prai*»«f« 

piUaf- 
chariot. 

yerse, poem. 

food, 
wealthiglitter. 

gold. 



Samkfit. 
petfas 
ahan 
tfarad 

asta, ksbaya 
angnsbtha 
yana 
kas'yapa 
tamas 
bhQml 
mesha 
yartha' 
nkshan 
ksbira 
ishn 

dhanyan 
bhSga 
bhakta 
sakbi 
ojas 

kshattra 

yas'a 



Ztnd. BnglUh 

paSafanh form. 

azan day. 

rfarSdha autamn, 

asta, khshaya honBe 



kfiBhti 

prasna^ 

panHini 

dasta 

mnsh\i 

griva 

pafiitfn 

partfn 

matsya 

parna 

parnin 

charman 

afe'm 

affis'a 

yakshatha 



adhyan 

artha 

anartha 

yyartha 

amrita 

dhinya 

yirf 

tayn 

garbha 

putra 

anta 

kshndha 

gin, 

paryata 

yisha 

kanyt 



afiignsta 

yana 

ku^yapa 

temanii 

blimi 

maSsha 

yaraza 

ukhshan 

khshira 

ishn 

thanyana 

bfiga 

bakhta 

hakbi 

aojanh 

kbshathra 

yatfanh 

karsii 

firashna 

pashna 

zatfta 

musti 

grty& 

pgfiitfna 

pSrStfu 

ma^ya 

par^na 

p^r^nin 

chairman 

a^rn 

irfa 

-vakhfihatha 

yaAa 

adhwan 

arStha 

anar^tha 

yyarCtha 

ameretft^ 

dina 

yU 

tayu 

garSwa 

putbra 

afita 

shndha 

gairi, 

panryata 

yii, yisha 

lumy& 



thumb, finger. 

forest, 

tortoise. 

darkn^ 

earth.. 

aheep. 

boar. 

bull. 

milk. 



bow. 

lot, fbrtiiiie. 
allotted, fate, 
firiend. 
vigour, 
(royalty, kin^- 
( dom. 
poyyer. 
( ploughing, 
\ ooltiyation. 
question* 
heel, 
hand, 
fist, 
neck, 
duat. 
rib. 
fish. 

feather, yving. 
bird, 
hide, 
tear, 
part, 
mcreaae. 
I consumption, 
\ sickneas. 
road. 

object, profit. 
naelesa, -wrong. 

{yain, desecra- 
tion, 
immortality, 
grain. 

people, tribe, 
thief, 
foetos. 
■on. 
end. 
hunger. 

I mountain. 

poison. 

ciaiikseL. 



ZSND NOUNS, ADJEOTIYES, AND VEBBS. 
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II.— VEEBAL BOOTS AND POEMS. 



Samkrit, 

josh 

rod 

rah" 

radh 

idh 

ffnch 

dhanh 

much 

Tan 
Tan 

cM 

chi+Ti 
dm 
ram 




gar (jagarti) 

nf 

Tar 

gam 

nam 

khan 

drab 

Satf 
Tish 

dhii.1^ 

iflh 

kam 

ni 

smar 

sihft+nt 

kart 

dfi 

Ji 
bh! 



Zmd, 
rfiz 
znsh 
rad 
rad 
rad 
id 

^ncb 
dar^sh 
mnch 

mngh 

Tan 
Tan 

chi 

cbi+Ti 
dra 
ram 

g« 

gw 
A'akhflh 

ni 

Tar 

gam 

nam 

kan 

drai 

pas 

dTiflb 

dran 

iab 

kam 

bn 

mar 

tftft+ntf 

kar^t 
dfi 

zar 
bi 



I 



karsb 


kar^b, kasb 


bhaj 


bazy bakbab 


pfi 


pfi 


pfitar 


pfitar 


tra 


tbrfi 


trfitar 


thrfitar 


nab 


nab 


dab 


daz 



} 



English^ 
to sbine. 
to loTe. 
to weep, 
to grow, 
to stop, 
to kindle, 
to flplow. 
iooare. 
to loose, 
to bewilder, 
be bewildered, 
to loTe. 
to smite, 
to sing, 
to satner. 
to custingmsb. 
to ran. 
to rest, 
to swallow, 
topndse. 
to awake, 
toleara. 
to lead. 
tocoTer. 
to go. 
to bend, 
todi^. 

to injure, Ue. 
to bind, 
to bate, offend, 
tosonnd. 
to wisb. 
to desire, 
to bring fortb. 
to remember, 
tozise. 
to cut 

to cut, dinde. 
to grow old. 
to conqner. 
to fear, 

frigbten. 
tocLraw. 
todiTide, 

bestow, 
to protect, 
protector, 
to deliTer. 
deliTerer. 

to bora. 



Sanskrit, 
U 

bandb 
badbnSmi 
d&d&rs'a 
vabami 
Tabati 
Tahanti 



Zmd. 
vi 

bafid 
bafidftmi 
dad&rfoa 
Tazfimi 
Tazaitl 
Taz^nti 



Tabanta)^ Tazefi^ 



bbarati 
bbaranti 

pracbarati 

Ticharanti 
bbarati 

bbaTanti 



baraiti 
bar^nti 

fraobaraiti 

Ticbarefiti 

baTaiti 
ibaTafiti, 
IbaTaifiti 



JBnfflish, 
tobepowerfdl. 
to bind. 
I bind. 
I saw. 
I carry, 
be carries, 
they carrT.^8 
(carrying (aom. 

be carries. 

they carry, 
(be goes for- 
\ ward. 

they roam. 

be IS. 



jtbey 



are. 



bbaTisbyan- J^^y^^^ abonttobe. 



tam 
dadati 
dadfimi 
d&dm^i 
tapayati 

atSpayati 



dadbaiti 
dadbami 
d&dSmabi 
t&paySiti 

fitapaySiti 

pradStfayeyam firfidaSrfadm 

jagmushim jaghmOsblm 



stanti 

stanmi 

stndhi 

astant 

hanti 

bantu 

yaj 

yajate 

yajamabe 

yajante 

piinami 

pn^imasi 

Teda 

Teda 

Tettha 

Tidyfit 

TidTfin 

Tindanti 
aTfimi 
ksbayasi 
Tash^ 



i^taoiti 
tftaomi 
(aTi) iftCddhi priuse thou. 



be ^Tes. 

I glTC. 

we g^TC. 
be warms. 

(he kindles or 
lights, 
may I enjoin. 

!(acc. fem. perf. 
part, of gam, 
«to^'^ 
he praises. 
I praise. 



iftaot 

jaiffti 

jafitu 

y&z 

yazaitS 

yazamaidS 



fifrinftmi 

frTn&mahi 

TaSdfi 



ne praised, 
be kills, 
let him kill, 
to sacrifice, 
he sacrifices, 
we sacrifice, 
they sacrifice. 

I loTCj TOW. 

we loTC. 
I know. 



Taedfi, TaSdha he knows. 



T5iitft 
Tidy&t 

(TidT&O, 
TidhTao 
Tifidefiti 
aT&mi 
khsbayShi 
Tasti 



thou knowest. 
he may know. 

iknowing, wise. 

they find. 
I protect, 
thou ralest 
be desires. 



** Probably softened from an original form rudh, 

^ Probably from an original form miMh, 

^ In Justi's Dictionary «.«• vas, I find a form vaxadhyai^ which would 
exactly to a Tcdic Sansuit form vahadhyaij supposing tiie Terb vah to form the 
infinitiTe in that way, which, bowcTer, is not the case. 



answer 



CJX-OSBB aF*^^^"^ of ZEND AND SANSKBIT. 



^/«A. Sanskrit. Zmd. BnglUh. 

I *^^ Bantal) lieilto being (nom. 

ihoti Mt kTinoini(yeaic)kcrenaoiid I do. [pL) 

he u* kri^oshi kerenOishi thou dost. 

they are. I kjiioli kesrenaoiti he does. 

let mm be. kriivanti kerenyaiftti they do. 

„^ let them be. I krinaTSni kerenavani may I do. 

V ««-i-^T«i f^iiig (mc. krinnhi kerenaidhi do thon. 

he£Lt»m y gjj^g J I jj^^^ kerenaot he did. 

I the x>^'^®^5®^'^8 ^^flte Bhonld be compared the comparatiT'e tables 

^t, Zexid, Ghreek, and Latin, as ^ell as of Sanskrit and Persian 

given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff., wbich will contribute to 

their deficiencies. Many Persiaa words will be found in the latter 

(p. 220, ff"-), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 

5 the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu- 

iB instanoes no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 

me Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Now, if even the 

m Peraan language, notwithstanding the many modifications 

B undergone from diverse influences throughout a long course of 

iiies, can stiU supply so large a number of words which so closely 

nble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend, 

of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 

ikin to the ancient mftdium,^o through which the modem Persian 

ved all the Arian ^ords which it possesses), must itself have con- 

.ed a far larger nUtnber of words hearing a very much closer re- 

,blance to the SaiiBkn , even although many of these may not be 

severable in any es^^* ^^^d texts. 

Chese views receive ^^j^fij^mation from the following remarks of 
)fes8or Miiller in 1*^ ^st B^Bults of the Persian Researches," 
111,112:- .^ 

at is clear firom *^!,^^ ' ^- Bumouf's works) and from Bopp's 
uable remarks in hxs ^^^^^ive Grammar, that Zend in its gram- 
r and dictionary is ^^^ V^ Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
guage. Many Zend ^ ^^n he re-translated into Sanskrit simply 
' Greek ^^5. tTcrn of t 

"aWy on another o««*»<»tt ■l^'^I'f!?^' AniBterdMn, 1871), ihatke 
K%^tie old.Pet««a of the ^^^ ^ *>•• Nt«-P«ri«n doe. not d««H»d 
JSlHrtween the ^V^f* ««»d B&L'!)^,.^ » a dialect occupying » pUce 



nven 



to the place where thi» eas^y j,^ ^^J"*"***'" *'« *^" "*^'* 



ig- Ui» Zend ia^^ "^^^srjs 

Hint differ, ij^'^ **,„. '='^J^-c rz-^j^^^j^j, ^^ 

omb^ of th^ "^oJ^-^ 0°,^., ^« 

ome, A«*,>, **<» ^^ C'^^^^J ^ ^^.^^.-^ t^ s.„.i„^ 
■ vitb. rcgaffi " ■ - - . izzb^s-& j^j^e^ o-*-^ -^uXz of higt-.:;.-. 

do-JEiaropea^^"'^*'''" ^"^^^ ^^^^^ «^^j- ^»-ere ^e^aratei ^ 

^'' stoclc. " 

% titLaV OOtb of tlxo ziatl£fa& xxm question, -visB,, tholEK^ 

, apjjiy to thotnaelvGa, ia. tfa«J*x- o^^r-li^st -sv-zritten ,p.^ , 

r A.ryas. 

«« J iiOTe already sho-wnn., tl»«5 oldest of a.lX tl^e r -g-. . 
, tliei«fbre, not orJj^ tfae most a.Ta.t;t».cixa.-tics source o^^E 
<i to tte earliest languag-e of -tlx^ TTn.*a.icmB, l>xit ■ •— -" 
y tliat they -would, pres^irvts ttj o jt^ <ii^tiix<;t; and ^st 
imeT-al history than -we fixi<3L iaa. -fctiei otlier Sa-s. - 
>se(I at CL later period, -wIi^d. tti.^ ^aiost genuiats 
r*n of t:!he race liacl lioexi- oTo sc"«ai-C5<3. a.Ti<3. corru*.^^ 
i^nna a-cscordingly it lioea, ixi fe»o-t, e«.x»X»^*»^ tdoi-^ 
iyotl»^»: of tte Xn^ian -w^ritixa^^^, -tT:»^E«.t tlie progeT«=». 
' ori^7ia3.aUy called &.A-yas. ^"^^o :fi-n.<3- "tliia matc«-*= 

iet-B <:>f the Yi^igtvet cil^assos 0.100.011^ tlxe Xiidia»^^=- 
iio 3C*«»6yuB, -wtvo Q.-^-^<it>.-«: \.«> "fa.o--w-o t>ooTi. 0. pe^:^" 

to »^,«B_TC been. e^^AXeaL i-T>. T^^a^aia. -fciefoTire tto A^ 



-ei:M.^» _A-rya» la-Ta-a. V:\:vQeL«a -«A:v» ^*«a 3>*^ei.-s-OB 











^iX^ 



8 ACCOBDINO TO HERODOTUS. 



Q^}^^^^"^^ -He oflflft® ®^ Axianfl. This ib clear from the 

'•^ -^cT^^ • -^^ Greek historian Herodotus, wlio narrated 

• ejvft^*** ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ -perriftT^*** In the seventh book of his history, 

^Ms»0^ ^^^^^^^-'^^^'Ontig statement : — ^£/ttiXioin-o S^ iroXo^ 7rpo9 



^^. a,iri^ ^:^*^^^ Mij^^' " '^^^^ ^^^® Medea) were formerly 

'oi>» *^° -m^^^^^ ««^h6^ ^^® Colchian Medea arrived among 

^oSe >^ -^^^ ^jgo changed their name. The Medians 

^? \- .*f=^^^^^' , - »* -A nation or tribe bearins: the name 



*o^ tK^^^^^ TTero^^^^^"* ^^ ®®^^' ^^ ^^ *^® same book. 

Vj, 0^^ m % ^<*fM^s. * * The Arii were armed with 

'^V^ir -J^^ ^'^Ipects like the Bactrians. The Arii were 

. ^-^-til* i^e^® ^'^^ mentioned Arians appear to have 

•^to^^^'' £ :0^erat. (See Bahr's Herod, iii. 93, and 

vViO^t^^^ ^ *«it^^^ name is mentioned by the same 

' vn0^J^^^ * ^ibnte along with the Parthians, Choras- 



\' 



^ JlopSa^ .^ g3^ ^Q ^g^^ people are men- 

1^ ^JP^^^ forming part of the army of Darius: 

f^. ®' ^ ^a'TR^''^'^ *ilp€fcu9 >J7€. The Arizanti 
j»^p€(a)V ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ g3^^j^ Median tribes. In 

^ i. 1^ *» 1 proper names which, are compounded 

or fi^^ ®®^ -j^ 67, the commander of the Kaspians 

vs ; thus, ^^ chapter of the eame book, another 

^^ d 6<>'^ ^^ Darius, IB mentioned. In other 

ikledes aiid PersiwaB the following remarks aie 

OM o^ *^V,^i3is, vol. i. p. 401 : « Ti^at the Medee were 

in hifl ^. ^oaely allied both in language and religicm 

ian fJamilyi o ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ generally admitted. The 

Arian tribe, ^^^ original Median appellation, combined 

ith regard tO ^^^^ brougW their anoeaton from Aria, 

)f the P^rsi^^*^ ethnic a^»i*y- Other proofe, howerer, 

e to «tabIiaJ^^ -^^y called Aria»« by the Armenian writer*; 

ies are m^t^ ^pon his tomb, declared himself to be *a 

:he inacript^^^ of Arian descent.' Thns it appears that 

ian, an Ati^^^ to the two nations eqnally ; and there i» 

»an appoffc^i^ ^ad religion were almost identical." 



tame, 
Ions 



^d 



PEOFESSOR 



^^O^OBRMANIO BACli. 



passages of the same Tvrrit»i- aiwi atbBT ancj^^^ authors 
PolybiuB, Arrian, ancl i^vtiixi^na Curtius), Bucb names as 
ramnes, Ariaces, Ariaius, .Aj^xna^es ^^rf ^ifarathes (« 
assigned to Persians. Tb^ -v^ard "^pioj,, which, ocgx 
Greek dramatist J^adtrylixa, Choephotoi^ rerse 423 
"Aptov, etc., '*I hAve alxcLixnted a Persian dirg^^'), 
the Bclioliast on the pcLBBO^^^ «« equivalent to Ucp^rt^^^^^ 
But, further, it is not oJiJj^ in tlie Qreek sLVLtJxon ^^ 
name of Arians applied to tlio JTadea or PeraiojiB ; ^^ 
books of the Zoroastrian TGligion also, which are €^tx^^^ 
language, the .same word, as a deeignation of tb^ ^^^jT 
frequent occurrence. I grive, in a somewhat alyri^S^ 
Spiegel's abstract of the Gvidence which exists o^ ^ ^ 
the Indians and Persians, as tlio most recent and oo 
aware. (See his translation of the Aveata, yah i- ^^ 
One part of this evidence is their common natxi^ ^^ 
"Ethnography, supported by her two Ixaxxdxct^ 
philology, has in recent times demonstrated, tb^^ 
Indo-Qermanic) has spread its branches ov^t' tib-^ 
India to the most westerly point of Europe, 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and 
derived from this stock ; viz., the Indians, Ten 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Celts- 
are branches of one single original family, 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will 
way to preclude all dispute ; but it is probable tlxat*, 
times, all these races dwelt together as one people, 
table-land of central Asia. The emigration of tlxio peoplo 
original seats, and their separation into dlfferenli "braxxol 
'Which lie anterior to all history. IPaint indicaUona o:£ 
culture possessed by these tribea before ^eii «ep«ratioxfc 
from the terms for particulaT coneep\icm» 'S'fbich. liave 
Bflon to them all ; and the amoxuxt oi V!tift\x 'kno^wleAge 
estimated too low. If the state \iaa. not ^i^ea oxge 
tte family, at least, bad been eireaA.^ tetfoNs*'^' ^ ' 
eominunity of the words desigTxectaxL^ xe\^^\oU^'^^^^- 
coiomon to them for the diffex^xxt; VxnA^ i ^^"^ 



(viz. %en^^ 
^Ajiabigne^^ 
Aryarat 
in the 
(&«:o^a 
3 interpro 
^ «< Persia 

"we fJTT i 
most ct 
0od. in t^x^ 






FR0FS8S0& 8PIBGSL ON THE LATER 

tB of husbandly. Their conoeptioiis of the gods, on the oon- 

^ to have oontinned to be of the most genonl diaracter. ^ 

^ addition to this possession hy the whole Xndo-Germsiuo 

^'^^umlar wozds» there exists a oloser nJationship between 

^beiB of this funilj. This doear xeUtionship is to be ex- 

^ the &ct, that some of these raoes oontinned to live together 

f the otheiB had sepanted from them. Thna, for example, 

^ and Bomans hare mnoh that is common to both in their 

and in their ideas, which cMmot be explained by their 

diationship. But in no instance is this affinity more striking 

te than between the Indians and the Persians. These two 

mnst hare lived long together after quitting their common 

^ clearly proved by lingoisfcio and mythological considen* 

^ three dialects of ancient Persian with which we are so- 

'^^^^f that of the Cuneiform Insoriptionsy that of the second 

e Ya^nsy and the language of the remaining portions of the 

A^e all such a close affinity to the oldeet Indian language, 

nt> as exhibited in the Yedas, that they might almost be all 

»ct8 of one and the same language. Other grounds, par- 

>f a mythological character, speak no leas strongly in proof 

> tribes (Indians and Pernans) having adhered long to each 

" of especiAl importance that they both call themselves by 

nwae. Arya, signifying * honourable,' in cndinary speech, 

jd from earysL, which means < lord ' in the Vedaa, is the most 

the most ancient name of the Indian people. (B.V. i. 61, 8, 

«^eda, i. 1, X, 5, S.) Among the Indians the term Mlechha, 

lotes an ionpiire barbarian, is the oppoeite of Arya. The 

e case amozi^T ^® Persians. According to the Persian laws 

Y, arya hstA *o ^ changed to airya, a name which the Per- 

upplied to fihemselTes, and out of which the more modem 

.!.«» T\-^.-^^tioii in Vel>er'8 Ind. Stud. 1 a9i 4P ri^ , , , i,^# 
An a D»erto»^^ - ''"ja i. 321 ff. The elaborate worki>f 



Htion* *^J^bed in 1863. wuectual, moral, and wIigioM 





















V %^*e oldest seats ^**^ 
^ V^"^ «»re to be placoa u. ^^ 
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Q^ THE L.ATBB SEPARATION 

•p'P.C^ ^Q Indo-Germanio feunily, as bet-wreen the 

^ -O^ ^j^ especially between the Indians and 

<u^rt%ixo^^^ _ ^ ^:m-^^ f personages fonnd in the Veda correspond ia 



^9X^^^^ A "S^^^^l^:^^ - ^ Av®'*^^ *^^ must originally ha^e been com- 
<^^ \<ietv^^* ^^^^Ixr wa® ^^® ^®^ *® attract attention^ is the 



0te^^ ^ tv^^^^^^p, "h ill *^® course of events, it has naturally 

-pet^ *.^ oO^®^ 'fc^^^^^^ •larity ^** become more or less effiu^ed. One 



V^^^La t^v®'^ *^..:=^-^*^^4.L son o^ Vivasvat], the Yima of tbe Persians 



^^ ftft® ^^ • -^=^^ ftiibvai^*^- In the Yedas and Upanishads we 

^^^ A ^® ^^^^^ '^^^ aa ^^® ^^8 of the dead. He inhabits a 

vT H» ^® ^^- V '"^^^ii b^ assembled the immortals around him. 

\^ Av 1^*^^ ^^ ^^^-^^^ - a bis world is not a place of terrors, but its 



^*^cxiV^^^^^^'.^^ ^^^^^e^x^ ^® ^'^^^^ ^^ happiness, pleasure, and 

"P ^-ve ^® *^^^i ^-^ ^^^ ia a fortunate monarcb, under whose rule 

'^rtjojoe^* T ati^^ ^iclsuess. After he has for some time con- 

'%^'^ ^Zt a^^^^ V^ immortaHty, lie is obliged to v^ithdraw 

tJveie'^^ft^geY*^*'*^*? *J>o*® <^^*^*^ '^*«®' ^"^ acoount of the 

djiuci***^ ^Wb^ *■ ^^orld. Here Ues, according to my view, 

•^ \oB «***: tti^«**^ ^o *^e two legends. The Indian regards 

^^^igai!a!» *^''^^e*»-*'* ^^^ the dead, or, at least, of the blessed : the 

vwe V>i^^ °'* '^^ *.© ^°* of t^® blessed to a determinate nnmber, 

^«^a ^fr^^^ ^^t^tV- ^^- 

•pei^a^ ^^^ ^ to ^^^^ j^BoBftg® ^ ^® Persian heroic poetry, who 

^bo are eeloo ^^^.^^^ed p^ rrhraata5no, the descendant of Athwya, 

a A. 6®^^^^ t\xe ^®^^' later period, with whom the Trite of the 

glso ocotu^ ^^ YeTvd^'^ 01 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Iptya, and, according to the 

tb© Tred^^' ^^^. Tnte ^ ^x a serpent, and smites a three-headed 

Veda is ®^^^^ts, ^® ^^^^ ^j liberates the cattle. Quite similarly, 

Vedic ftO<^^ ^ven t^®'!^^. gerpent with three heads, three girdles, 

^^^"^ rrae^^y" ^ pestilent 

'^tr''^^ ^ ^""'"^^ ^Ta^ ^ ^'^^^ ^^* ^^ ^'^^ ^' ^^ 
^'^Tll^td pef*»^^^' .'^^^. ^ 5:ere^pa, the majx of heroic temper, 

\ tSt^ *"^'^f '^'.r. ^f tiie Indians, who, it is true, has not 
^ile eatx^^ «« *^^^ ^^J^^; ^^ but who was known to the Indian 
and tne ^:gcorered ^n the Y^d^^ 
vet been ^=' 
^ . <toth in the Journal of the German Orieatal 



75 See B.^:i*-J^^rk^r"ji^^^d b/ ^e "^ "^ gi^en in the App. note B. 
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^j^TION IN INDIA AND PERSIA. 

s^i^ O^ ^ Yi, Ifitra and Varuna. His name engnifie 

^ ""^^"^Vvo ft^ occaTB in the Zend texts." " 

-w te» glQ^^ ^-^:^- tatioi^ frotn Professor Spiegel's Intxoduction, 

<v^ eAs^ ^ ^etx^> ^^J*^ option <>^ neophytes into the sacred society 

otP^^*^ pA vn>^ "^^V^ ^^^ t)©«>P^®®' ^^® Persians and the Indians, by 

X ^^^^^^^otiiS^-'y* ** -^c^^^^* -rdle ^' thread. In the case of a Brahmaa 

i* ^ ' ^ ttxve^ ejjxo^ft ^^, ^^form®^ ^ the eighth year after his birth 



i0 V^ . g. ^eta "'^ -B:>^ ^f a Eshatriya in tbe eleventhy and of a 

itV^®^ ^e^tvxte ^ ^^ ^^^tlttt th« period of investiture for a Brahman 

^® uce?^^^' ^ AftV:^ ' -n hi* Bixteenth year, for a Kshatriya till his 

^^ .^Lft*^^®^^^^^*^ Vaiiy* ^^ ^ twenty.fourth.'" After the 

'^ lot 6^^^ ^^^ io:^^' ^- to ii^®*™^* ^® ^^P^ ^^ readmg the Vedas, 

^^*^ ,.t^-«»^®^^' °laA^^^^ .^ 44oti- C^ati^* ii- 69 ; Tajnavalkya, i. 16.) 

^I^eB\i^^^' ^^!^ ot ^ the F^^^^ "* uicapable of doing any evil; and 

A itx ^^® ^ ¥\v^^^^ iii^ blame of it falls on his parents. In 

^^""TS^ ^^t^e Xo«U or sacred girdle in hiB sevenli 

^ V he ^^ ^^®® to the 22nd Fargard, vol. L p. 266, Bays of tbe 

•j^jvdift "^ -gj. l*i* ^***^ jjted that the god who is here designated hy the 

$meg®^» r\>o he lani>^ ^j^^ is hut hriefly noticed in the Avesta ; for he 
11 PTofe^ od,--''^^^\>t*t seldot*^* Germanic deity, who is mentioned in the Vedas 
^o0t-B«»aea g » ^^jx* ^ent In^*^' |,geqTiently, on maturer consideration^ retracted 
^atoe of ^^ xjw ^e «^^ •;» bn*> ^^^'b Beitrage zur Vergl. Sprachf. i. 131, flf^ he 
^e ^^^^** °^e of ^^"^jvd Schl^ ^. 23 (p. 266), regarded the Airyama of the 
^tidetih®^* Itk"^^*^ te on Vei^^" rf^jig comparison is only in part correct. It is 
tljiB oP^!?^-^e V«^^^ jito A^ryaittao.- .^ ^^^ Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the pho- 
^yB : ** ^^^ ^^®^, tier, ^^^"'^t does not, however, follow that the signification 
^jj^t «^^*^\ttet fo^ ^%^ aoii^*^- - \g is supposed by many, the Iranians had issued 
true thfl^ ca^^^.vl eft^^®' ^^ i© if the entire culture of the Indians, as exhibited 
^etic '^^'''^oje ^ r^ xndian pe°P.\j^einh thi« assumption would be less questionable. 
^^^ rTboflOtu ""l^^^ the basis ot ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^e separaHon of the two nations 
^''^r Vedai*. ^^^ ir^ew Buch is no ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^t;,„ 
'^ tLcotding *^^ 7thoug^» P^'^^nfh Pfttions to have already had the word Aryamiffi 
v^lace befo^f^^^^gupposing botn ^^ ^^ ^ Aryaman had been already formed. 
*^nl arises ^^^'t^e that the conceptioi*^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
*^ . ... to a«* :« aflveral places U* _.._:„« u .- ^ proBer «o«a »» Rmei?el then 



^e are to ^!; in several plac^ ^^<plaining it aa » Proper name." Spiegel tl 
;^e ifford occ^^ „ot justify us m » r ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ Vendidad Airyama is not 
ii^e context 0^ ^^j^ opinion that in «^ ^^ denoting a particnlar prayer in which that 
jroefl on to »^ of a ^^^ ^^* "®^^ discovers to he more efficacious in healin^T 
^be under»*^^ ^i^ich Ahura ^^^^-^V he had first had recourse. 

troid oc<^; another sacred text to tr^ ^^«M«m4j varahe hrahmanam ttpf^Myti 

sick»e8«.*rigyaaa Orihya-Sotra, i. ^*^ 'j^^adaie vaiiyam \ a sho4aiad brahmani^* 
'* Kiaf^ ^ I '^^- ^'^triy^fi^ . a eMurviiiUad vaUyasyon-atali urddh^ 
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f ILOtf PBSGEDIHG DATA. 

J^Ot*^^^' "^ jiftve been one of tbe gronnda of aepaia- 

^^ ^^**ir flepw*^*>^> ^® Tufjianft and PeisiaiiB did 
^^^ A3ffet€3f^*^^ '•^^^'^^iio^l®^ ^^ ®**^ other's progreaa. They 



^ t«^®f ^^^ *^^^-^^:^:=^^ to 10^®^ *^"* poBBible ; and tha Vendidad 
^tv- ^^^ -qjVtto^^^ ^ -^^0^^^ iaiiita»<» with India nndar the name of 

^ t ^®^*^^ tot ^e^^"^ ^"^^iaindhavabL, the land of the seven rivers, 
^et:® «j^ B^^^ T -^^*^^ 4? the ^^^^ India." 

Tv. '^^'^S^^^*'^-^' r^^ ^* J ^iiller remarka: « StiU more atafldng 
^1^^' ^ a deft^f?^^ '^^'^^ ^^ 3|id India in religion and mythology. 

^\i^^ .. ^ 5esa« *^^ ^^'^^ T?urop^*^ nation are worahipped under the 
O^ ^jjjj^tj ^^^ ^:^^^^^\ %er^^ > ^^ ^® change of some of the 
\6 ^^ li^oN^ ^ ^3k^^^^ *^ nak^* ^*® namea of evil apiritB in Zend 
Of^ '^•>axo»ft ^ **^T^^ ^ ^nti^<i^o^ <i^^ ^e ^ve liere the usual 
®^^*^ aa/o^^^^^fltl:^'^^ <if»*®^ * community that had once been 

^""^^ a^^tveB ^ *^''^!!y^^^^ "^^STjiAan B^^ p. 112; "Chips," 



tr 



(?>*^ ^t above stated, — dravm (Ist) fix)m the 



^"^ ft3 ^ i^^ ^^^^^^^Z^e Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from the 

^- ^^om ti^« ^^ be*^^®^ ' ed *o themselves by both the Indiana 
'ViSs% «^^^^ kr^^' *^^^ the ooincidencea between the religion 
* mtao^ 1^®^^ ^ ti.4 C^^^ ^ tio^» — ^^ conceive that a powerful con- 
^^ d the lta^^\ ^e^® ^^^ ^ cl^^®'^ which I have been endeavouring 
*^ ^ ^aythology °^ ^ the '^'^ ^^ origin of aU the nations to which 
Ration i« ^^^^e\?, ^"^^ """^8 ^^en appUed. If even from philo- 
^^ est».bU»h, ^ ^o-^^^^^^*^ e ^^ entitled to aaaume the descent of 
^^e name of ^^xo-os^ alone ^^ Eomans, from the aame. common 

\o&^^ ^ou»^ Xirfttxia'^^' ®^® J^^ is greatly strengthened when we can 
tlie Indian^' ^ general conclu ^^^.^^^ ^^ ^ the arguments founded 
^pcestors, ^^ ^^ ^^o of these ^^ derivable from community of name, 

Ci» '"*' "S ^' ^^" Twition and of mythology. 
o» ^«'^8**^;u*i'' extent, of tradi^* 

gttid, to a materials afforded by the Zend books are not 

t> ofesflor Spiegel, that th^,^^ oonclnBions ia reference to the god Andra, 
^tbority oi *^^^ ^ basis for any Poa^ alw t^® iiote in the same page. 
Efficient to ?^ to tbe Vedic Indra. ^^ 

audhis'^*"^ 
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qbigin^^ coitntby of 

r^t>^^ ^ ^*^*iit being proved by the fact that the oldest 

^^^^^^^ ^^n. derived firom the Sanskrit (to which 
S^^ ....-^c^ -•^^^'^^alogoTiB to that in which the Pali and 

•ftjv^^^ • VbJvC*^^^. ^^.^•'^^^^ -ue circ^*°^s^^*^^ that a portion of their 
^^^e o^^^^^^ ^ "^^^^^^-^^ that of the Indo- Adrians, K'or (2) could 

*Se5 ^!^twvii'^' ''''^^ ^^^^ave eixtered India from the north or north- 
^^t* ^.^\>otto^T^^:^^^^' yoof ^^ WBtory or philology that there 
<^ ,^ .^YiiaoV*^*^ -^^^^ -^th ^ language and xeUgion resembling 
^o ^^pc»»»®^^^ ^^^^^^» ed fi^°^ either of those quarters at that 
^^e^t ^^ cVvtI^®*^ ^^^^ f^ '^^^ Indo-Arian civilization. It was 
e^ . ^hicb^ oot^^ ^^^ ^^^ iftie -*^^^8 could have arrived in India 
^^^ ^rsf^ (a'^ *^^* la ^^^ occupied the countries lying in 

eCk*^^ - Vto?^^ , Q'C^^^ quite different in respect of language, 

ef^ o^^ eo»^> ®^ Cbv'^-^^^ is Iii^^*"^> *^^ hav-e no genealogical rda- 
^^^dixe<^^^^^*^t»»C^^f^ ^^liJ^®"^ W tiie Indians could not have 
^^, . Q^^ 9S^^ ^^ -ji^ i? rr«l>i^®* ^^ ^® north-east, as^ independently 

^ s ^^* *^^*\ie'l^"^^ ? f the Himalaya, the same ethnical diffl- 
^"^ue^^fr^^^^^icai ^^^^^ ^010 w to that of th«r Chinese origm. 
^ *iie S^®*^ ' vv^ft Ic^yP^ ^£ Semitic or Egyptian descent, because 
uW *^^^^^ ^A\0SX6 c^»^*^^* ^^ of Semitic origin, and differs totally in 
"^rnd C5) *® t3iJ^ft ^*^ ^.""^^ectfl, with which, on the contrary, the 
^e Saaskxit cotv^^ ^^si^^<^ ^^^^^ to exhibit an affinity. And (6) " no 

^tructaie ir<^ ^ a^^^®^' ^tr^^^^ ^* ^^ Brians having ever oiigi. 
- ^guage ot ^^ xecotd^' ^^ ^thef ®®*^t than the plains to the south- 

^oivti^®^*®'. T ^ A.ti»^®» ?^\.otti**®^ ^ *^® ^^^ ®®** defined by Manu 
^fijly *^^^^^^ljv0la.ya^^ chaiii» histories of other nations who are known 
^est of ^^^ ^^9» exist ^^ *®^^itive abodes), can be found in India." 
A ^exnorials buc^^ ^^ their P -^ the inference, that because the 
^^Ixavemig^^^^ regards as i the south of India, as they did also 

^- Curisou v^^^^^arlype^o ^^st have originally issued from some 
^^r IlTa^^ ^^^"""^^^^ In Ihe same way, 



''''"'^^y "^""f i "" ^'"^"^ moyements, be quotes the passage 
ri^^n- ^^ ^f 7t'^. '^ **^C ^-eafter given at length), and 
Tkehu, «• ^^' f • ^^^.''^ ^ aications whiob it affords, that the 
^^ ^ in accordance with thn i^ 
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50^ 
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S^*'*'r-«ta«!n!» 














^ LEAYES IT XTHDBCIDED "VrHETHBK 

-^eateilT and noith- westerly direotioa wliioh 
'on 0^ ^ Axiau tongae orvr the geograpUflal 
peisa, Armenia, Phrygia, Gkeeoe, Italy, 
v, tie hod *' pointed ont, took place." 
^^ . - of Ur. Gorzon on this question, ^o^ge^UBt 
**^ Mdefable detail, as it represents the view to 
jM, no doubt, incline as the most reas on a ble 
■1 It i» therefore only fiiir tliat all that can 

r* T%ot^^ bypotiieris, I shall addaoe the state- 
j^e (History of India, vol. i., p. 96, ff., Ist 



\ 



.g^-^^^*; It win be seen that after reviewing tbe 

. ^-vet^^? " ^-•^^'^ 1 .' ^tftinguished anther leaves it nndedded 

^^ntA otv ^^® **, a\^^^' is^/ita «^ country ead^emal to Hindustan, or 

-formation collected &om. the Code [of 

f^oe-bom classes forming the whole 

^|[>*^ ^^ la'^' ^^^ ^® Sudras in a servile and 









00 



obBCt^® 7^ ^y the 
etxxhta^^etital 
ayi^^- . ^-H Bra3>«^ 



,j>lf^ 



degraded couaiv*--^^^^ii J5rai> ^j^^i^ territories inhabited by Sudraa, 
Sudra ^S*' "^ ^ ^e^ *"^ ' ^ deprived of Brahmins ' (chap. viii. 22). 
61), ^^ .^ eit\^^^^' ^^^^ directed invariably to dwell in the 
.y^helmed ^ claao®® ^^ ^^ Tindya Mountains, from the 
" -ciiinawav ^ . ,, _ ,, , . « , 



iv 
o^® 



^e three tv^^ ^^e U^^*^* -p^t though the three chief classes are 
-,rttrv bet^ _i.«rii ocean. A\akx&Raa^ for subBiatp^nAA mav dwell 



CO 

ea 

CO 



»ij0try 



-^i*fttei^ ow«An. jjgtressed for subsistence may dwell 
^ tihe ^®*. _4.. a Sudr^ ^ ^^ ., .^, ^ ^ 



^tern to ^^^^ tract, » .. ^i _24)- ■*■* ®®®°^® inaposaible not to con- 

^oftnc* ^ ^^8 (chap- ^' .^^bom men were a conquering people; 

^Ijere he chP ^^. ^ ^t the twi ^^^^^ ^^^^^ , and that the in- 

eiu^^ ^^ iJle daBfl ^®^ ^ .^ ^^ch of the small territories, into 
tU^ ^^® ^- /^ towns were m .„ ...;,...., 

dep 



' ^^ff^j' a still retained their independence, 
divided, »» _ „ _ „. ,__ .^_ . , ' . , 



^^^dent 8 ^as mviaeu, .^ ^^ ^^^^ MotmtaiMremained 

^^^^ ff ^bol^ ''^ ^ '^\'^ aod unpenettated by their rdigion. 
^^^^^tooobed by the ''''«^««^*% whether the oonqnerora were 
''T\T^o^''''' '~\'^r'» * like the Dorians in Greece; or 

„!ther, i»<^«^' *^^ T^ ""* "^^^.e) ^^'^ ^ outstripped their 
^'^ S religion «eot, for a^„^^^' ^^ 

states (» '^^ 



u»8ta^ 



jiiVl^ THE CKADI^ OF THE ABIANS, 



C'^^^^ efoTe, is BtiH open. There is no reason what- 

2ffi ^^>^^^^^ +lie Siii^^^ ever inhabited any country "but their 




• rttLeB^^®^ ^L ^_^^" 1-4-fle for denying that they may have done bo 
^Vd^k^o ^^t^ ^£ their reoords or traditionB." •* 

^^ otv® » ®^ -*:^=^^'^"'^Ti nroceeds to explain how he thinks castes may 



^^ ^A^ ^«*fo of the Ariam : opinion* of Sehkgd, 
^ ^Ceni^^^^ f^^ Jtfa^' ^W«^» A>JMin, afu^ Pw^*. 
6^* j^^efi, ^^^ CuT^^^' ^^ which I have given a summary in 

^1 ^^^ ■ opP^®^ ^ ^^® general consent of European 



«Aa'^s 01 ,^— are - ^ . ^ «^ 

t^eee ^ ^^^^' 8cbl««®^ ^^^'^^ Benfey, Miiller, Weber, Both, 
tbe ?tece^^» ^ "^"*^ p; t^t, however differing on other points, all 
acboA»^- ' „-, ^'^^^ *^ ...Al© ®^ ^® Indians, as well as of the other 

®^^® ^biB ^^ A Qer^^^^ '^*^' IS to be sought for m 



some 



\)taticheB ° gi\>CF -'''^ ^ome extracts from the writings of these 

coutxtrj ®^ Qoe©*- ^ ^^^ H fi^^ '^^^ ^ sunmiary of the arguments 
X BhaU ^l ^tid sha^ j^^^^ .^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ conclusion which 

eminent -^*^;,,^ -0Bt> ^ 

tbey ^a'® ftatboti*^ ""^o .^ ^f the Hindus," « syatematicaUy diacosBa 
TYie fir» „ q^ the ^'^'^^^tion in aU ito bearing. He treats of fte 
in an ^^^^ ^de^ conside ^^^^^^ nations, of the traditions of the 
tbe qneswo ^^^goi&afx of ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ diversities of races, of the 
migratory , Jog iheir o ^.^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ indigenons Indian 

^°^*^i eicfll character ol j^^tive pMology on the history of 

*T of ** ^'^°*' f the Arian langaages to each other, and 
^'TL^ on ^^ relations 01 ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ conyergenoe of 

^^^dBdoc^* *r. '''^, -i^estigation. Ab I have already treated 
^aUy ^ ^^riouB hues of itx^^ ^^ -r ^ n -. . 

"^ *^''^. oT^me of these ^^J*^, \'^ ^^^ «^*^ *^*^ ^"^ 

at l«°f^f Uch famishes ^ '^^^^ *" ^^ ''°'''* "«^'°' "^ 
^0 first o 

84 eee ^ppendix^ note <J. t>l**^^ origmally in the second volume of the 

et J)^ rOriffif^ ^ Stt^^ p^^itenrture, London, 1884: and repriEted in his 
,^^ctioiiB Of the itoyal Society cp/ ^ XW2, 
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the immigration of tKo :0:inaiz^ &om any foreign region, dra^^rtJ^ 
the absence of any national tradition to Hq^ eifect. I* is as foU^' 
" In inquiring into -fciie Jyljctlx-place ^f atxy people, and ixito ^^ 
by which, and the periodL at; - TV^liicli, ^^T^Aare travelled to their ^ 
abodes, we are natorallj^ toixijpted, ^r»i ofaU, ta ixxterrog^te the f><^^ 
tradition on these pointe z l>VLt if we do so, it majr eaaily happeacB. 
either no answer at all, ox- a Also one, ^nll Z>e obtained. -^Ji illx-fc 
people, ignorant of wxitiD^, ^iiicli iw^ a^fopted a atatioaary life, 
a long and arduous migration, might, after a fb w oe^xxtun^s^ easil 
all recollection of its chaxige of habitation : or, i^ - 
such a change wei© preaerved, it might be imjpoaai«>l^ 
ciicxunstanced to indicate with precision tho ^oxnt' ^ 
for this purpose a general kuowledge of tho ali^l^^ 
of seas would be necessary. It has often liapp^^"*^' ^oessitv 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impo^^^ ^ -^ ^^^-£5©' 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost ttk^^ ^ 

do might be to direct their journey with toloro-'^'^^ ^ «„^-ji 

. -- _ -«.«* n^> a« to avoid 

to the four cardinal points: shaping their eoxix-s^ «»^ ^^ 

unexpected difflculties which might arise, they w^oixld &^ «^ ^^111^ 
to be guided by chance ; and their only meaaux-e of ^^^^^^^^T\ 
the fatigue and the duration of their march.'' C^^^^-^^' ^' TL 

The following ia the passage in which ScUegrol B>XMJacx& ixp ® 
of his researches : — 

" If we admit (and it is my conviction tlial; 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will tlxo o 

that the derivation of the [Indo-European^ languages £r-om ono oomnca 
parent justifies the inference that the nations -^irlxo t 

issued fix>m one common stock ; that their ancestors, at » oort»iii epo 
belonged to one sole nation, which hecame diviAeA axi.d si»l>ALvided 
its expansion proceeded ; — the questlou naturally arises, -w^li^at w&a 

primeval seat of that parent nation? "Lt la uo^wis© i^T'^AycJaiL^ tlaat 

migrations which have peeked so lar^e a ^art o£ tlxo ^lol>e shom^X. 
jiave conunenced at its southern exfeemiW, anSi ^k:^^® l>o©ii oonstan.t;'* 
directed from that point towaarda tikie^ noiiflti-^^^'^- ^^ *'^® contra^ 
e^ery thing concurs to perBnad4 xxa ti^ait 'fla^ ^\onieB set out £ron^ 
central region in divergent directioixB k t&J* ^ ^^^* supposiU^ 
the distances ^vrhicli tlxe coloniata -^ ^^^ \p \^^e"® ^^ ^ ^^ 
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THE BIBTH-PLACE OF THB 




« ^ cfltftbliahmeiity beoome leas immenBe; the 
«0ft ^^ -^i:^-^^^^ wbid^ they were eaq^oaed, become lees abrupt, 

^Vj0it ^^*^'_^-^>^ ^tfrtD* tribes would thus make an advantageoos 
^joe ?V^of ^^^^^^"^^U^^^^^^^iyy <*^ «»1 «»^ ^'^ temperatoie of the air. 
<sfS^ ^ ot ^^ .^r^^^ M>gjDt^ ooontry to be sougbt for, if not in the 
*^ fl® •* '***°^^^^^ \\!!md0O^ ^ ^^ neighbourbood, and to the east 
^^A -Wb©^ ^ Z^^-"^ ^'it ****y perhaps be objected that the oomitry 
'^rttiDt ®^ ^^ ^o^^^* ^ ied W P©^^ «>^ * difierent race: bnt to how 
^^le Catf?^^ ^^^^^^'^ ot bapP®°^ *^ nndei^o a total change of thear 
. rto©*^^^ ^. vL^' liftB parent-oonntry of so many swarms of ex- 

^^^j^ ^^^^^^^ffb!^ ^^iit. fr^^ ^^'"^ ^'^^ circomstanoe, be converted 
\\^iiBi*^^ .^ -^^^*P* jg probable that, eince the commenoement 
^jjjiaibe^ ^^® -- • ^j^ conntry has.ohanged, and that in former 

^\^ a deeett- \^^-^::^^^ ^ r£t*>^® **""^ ^^^ *^ agriculture and to popn- 
^j y^toTji ^® ^^ ^^^ bypotheua, then, the ancestors of the 

^sof^ ^^ ^** i^^ rt^ ^^® emigrated firom their early seats 

-^^ou. ^ "fliJi-^*^ ^ the Bouth-east ; and the forefiathers of the 

f etfiflJ^ aouti^'""^ -a^Vl^^ ^^^ *"^^ ^® north. ... I ooneeire 
to^aidB^® ^^^f>c>^ .^^ted towards Europe followed two greet 
-ETiiopeaSi ^* ^\^<^^ "^^^orthem ehores of the Black Sea; while 

*1^ ^® ^ one «^^^^ ^%Si^^^^ *^^ ^^*®®^ ^® ^gean Sea, or the 
touteBi **^® ^^ctee* ^^ T^and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 

^e otiae* rrhiao^' ^'^^^reece and Italy received their colonifite " 

^elle-po^t, ^ tottte tlxat « 

Ijy tiuB »* 514-5^'' -^ aeoide* againat the hypothems that Imflia wM 
(Ebbmb, P- ^j^j^aaett <>1*» -goropean racea. He says : — " 

^^^"Tx^i*^ of lJ»e^***' ^ jeanlt of modem inTeatigation that the 
the hirt»-P ^^ ^jave «»«°»^. ^ j. „ intimately related to those of tiw 



<« It »». 



^ tee have see ,^_^^ ^^ ^ intimately related to those of 

. , teog**«e »'. *^ Sin, 85 to «**^* *^® ^'MSiBal ^*y ^^ "" 
"°*^i«do-<**""^ "*? We are therefore drivea to the condu- 

^^-^"^ *"** f .. f^ *« ^d«d Indo-GennaBio i^ 
■^Leval ee«*' ^' J^'l? *^^ fcUo^nng ooiuiderationa detennine ^ 
C^^ origir^ - ^ Tt»^ ^j the^altematives. 

Ti»^ ^ ^^"L^ **'«»^,obable aapporition that the natf*" 
,,j4 ^ould, flnrt* he aa i^P^ ^,,^ hare be«i deriTed ftomtte 

^hicb -^ "°' * '"r'y '*^ .^a, p. 612. ff. ; ««>«d edition, p. 613. 



I 



remotest member of^ tixo oixiaxio aeries. 35^^ 
Bouglit, if not in the ^&Mry oexitre, at all eren^ 
render a diffusion towards tJi© ^i*^«~^^ it^^oaa : 
This condition is not ^w-eU ftimUed bjr g^^pp , 
point of departure. SoooxiaJjr, Jione 0/ ^^ ^j, , 
toms, or ideas obsorral>l« iMnong- tie otter c i 
an Indian arigia. 0£ tJxe cauntnea which ^ 
by the great Indb-Gtermani^' Ami/j, Jadta 
and differed the most wdtioljr ftom the other 
nnaccoimtable that no trace of these Indian. J ' 
been preserved by any CelUo race in later 
originaUy dwelt in India. Among the natnefe 
^hich are common to all these nations there i 
to India." The most ^dely diffused word 
{yava) denotes not rice, but haxley. Thirdlj 
question, the manner in which India ia g^ 
among the different nations hy wbiGh it ia <^ 
portanoe. The diffusion oi the Arisns towarda 
conclasion that they came from the noiUx-'W^ 
the north of the Yindhya, probably jfrom th^ • 
Jumna, and the eastern part of the Punjal>- 
east, between the Himalaya and the Yindliy^aj 

countries as their earlier seats. We find, mo 

I 

the Arians, in their advance from the nort 
asunder the earlier population of Hinduatan^ 
of it towards the northern, and another portic 
hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Ax 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside ; £c 
JDekhan, like those of the Yindhya range, &PP^ 
and retiring party, who were driven, hack hy 
ascribe to the non-Aiian tribes the power of ^ 
forward through the midst of an. eaxViex Ki^^ 
^hich they eventually occupied, in \h.e ^^"O^^ 
^n the contrary, everything speaka ix\. feN^"^ 



«7 [This circumstance, "howeyex, xni^^^ -y^^ ^(cioQ^Si 
/3tf odem Inyestig^tions on Ancient X^ii^a^ p , yQ\ \sn '^ 
^Ije plants and animals being unknown Vsx -^Q«tli^\i\^ 
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-( the tw«» !»«■*«■ o€ «]ie popvlxftion. The Azins take up ftr 

^^giKtScff*t t«- *«• tte three lii^licatt cartes, a pootian of tiie moat 

^^^^gf^iOut etraXnA to the aborisixiel tribes, fint of all by tiie osbk <tf 

^jy^ sad »««» It their piuusmli^es ; for the aame of 'drija,' 'twice- 

^^^^. ,Hib *« *•»«»>« «»»k eonneeted with it, ia the excfauived^ 

^^,gj^aa 0* ** ***»» dipper Haw.u . The Ariana in Oiis ir^ maik 

^j^^^^l^ea ««t •• the superior end eonqaering nee. In confinutkn 

rftbi.^««"'>f*^*^"^<»«»*w.«aB,.A,Artofoompl«xioiL The 
word ftJ* ««* °» BsMikrit (▼»«.) originally agnified «oolMir.' The 

^,^ UM^fore w«e distinguished by their eomplexion. Bnt, « i. 
weU known, the BraWuui he^ a fiu^r oolour than the S5dm ««1 

^•****"''^^!l?^!r^ "^ ^-^^y-. who wen^ dBo a™™, 

'-^^iTf^l^^r^- **i«i-^y distingoished them«l.L 

"^ftbe Ari«« were ^ au^^'**'*'™ ~'"*^" 
Jfeo^otrr to the north, is ^^^J^^^ ^, ^ ^-* «-« ^» 
^jj^ the flwt dawn of traditiorua ?™*" °^ ^^«»«» ^^ Miiller. 

mi«a«i«« ""^ ^ "^^'^ of t^e tt^'^ ^^ "** *^*~ ^"^ *"•*• 
. B^e» BWers' (the Indus, the flve^ *^* wuthward toward the 

Samr»*«)' »°* ^^^^ ^ce India W ^I*" °^ **** ^"'J*''' «"•* ** 

before thi» time thej had been liyrixi • *^*^ *^®" *'**"*'• ^* 

^ Mtne precinetB with the ancesto"^ "**'* northern legionB, within 

glft^ooians, GermaM, and Celto, ia ^.V ^ ^^ Greeks, the Italians, 

the 5on»an8 of Winiam the Conquer *" *™^y established as that 

aft,ia. The evideuoe of language U^-^^''' ^^ Northmen of Scandi- 

evidence worth listening to with reirawi'?*^^^^®' ^"^^ i* " a^e onlj 

««^ to ante-historical periods." . . . 
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PR0FE8S0E SPIEGEL'S ANSWKR TO MR. CTTKZON. 
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rcm^.A hav^^ pushed themselyes forward into the midst of the Arian 
r^riaiiB Bit » period when the latter had attained to the height of their 
* aL cw^^ jpolitical development; and yet it is at this very period that 
^fjxesdy fi»^ mention made of seTeral of these barbarons races. We 
-f^lxerefoire compelled to recognize the latter as being the earlier 
f^ 'l>ita.nts of the Dekhan, who were redueed to sdbjeotion by the 
*^ €>£ ^® Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated into their 

.|^^2iity aA ^ servile caste, or driven back into the recessea of the 

-Indien,^ p. 9. In p. 12, the same author proceeds: 

tlie foregoing sections it appears that the Sanskrit-epeaking 

^ -^^ixo called themselves Aryas and Yi^es, can be shown to have 
1^*®^^^ -^.^^ed tram foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
^^'^ rr^^^jy <lemonstrated that they once formed one nation, spoke one 
"^^^ dXJ.<i poseesBed the same civilization, with the races who are 

^^^T^^ to tb^^^ ^y language, viz., the Aryas properly so called (i.e. the 
*^^ -ana), *^^ Greeks, Latins, etc. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
"'^^'^^^Iieatar^ ^^ *^* ®*^^y ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ o^ the countries of Asia ; but 
*^® time i^ ^^ ^^ antecedent to the dawn of history, and so many com- 
^^^^ ns ixxi^^**^''''^ ^^ ^ ^^^^' n^««t liave swept over the region 
"^t'Ttli^yr fox^ieriy occupied, that every trace wliich the Sanskrit- 

^^^^ng ^^^ ^^^^ ^^"^ ^'^ ""^ ^^^ residence there has been 

'''^ f^o^-*^ «""!?r '' ^"''"'^ ®^'"^"' (Introduction to Avesta, 

i^f J^ ^^' ^'^ ^ ""T T "^ ^^^ ^ ^- C-^^on's allegation 

r ; i^of^r^^r^^^ Z^ 7^'^^ "^ «^« ^^«ia^s are derived from 

tJ tf I^^-*^ -Though U.universaUy admitted that a primeval 

those of ixx ^^ assum^, where the ^^ ^^^ .^ p^istorical 

^':^ Jt!^^ 7^""" *^^^ graduaUy nugrated; and 

^Uowed ^t the Indians and Iranians nxust^ave dwelt 

-j^^^ of time m tins, or xn some other adjacent counixy, 

*^*. . 3 1^, —i*-ueB , stUi it 18 bv no means 

^d be regarded as that primeval co««4. T vi 

,« assumption, India was the fetK ^ ^^ ^"^^^ 
: prom ti.t eonni^ «,« tn^S^^^^^^ ^ "^^ ."TJ"; 
westwards, and laat of aU the Ir^i^^'T^" ^ *"!,* 
immediate Ticinity of their o • . ^®' "^^<» contmned 
;B^h and Gruber-s Encyclop«dU (G^^ Oountry, which 
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OPINIONS OF HUIXEE AND BAWLIN80N. 

miacttiio vie^ ^^ * scliolar who is very familiar with thia branch of 
gbidy, l?ro&«a<»^ M« Muller.** 

w u Lft»t Bemilta of the Persian Roearches," p. lif, reprinted in •« Chips," i. 8«. 
•*lf regarded fto» * Vaidik point of ^ew, . . . tfie gods of the Zoroastriau cobm 
out once more as mere roflexiona of tLe primittre and aathentic gods of the Vsdas. 
It can now be proTed, eTen by geographical evidence, that the Zoroartrians had beea 
■etUed in India before they immigrtted into Persia. I say the ZoroaBtrisns, for we 
have no eridence to bear «» out in making the same assertion of the nadou of 
Media and Persia in general. That the Zoroastrians and their anceston started 
from India dnring the Vaidik period can be proved as distinctly as that the inhabit- 
ante of Maasilia started from Greece^he geographical traditions in the Rist Far- 
nrd of the Vendidad do not interferewith thisopinion. If ancient and genmnS) 
they wonld embody a remembrance proserved by the Zoroastrians, bnt foigottea bj 
the Vaidikpoete-a remembrance of tunes previons to their first common descent 
mto the conntry of the Seven Kivers. If of later origin, and this is more likely, 
they may represent a geogrraphw^ conoeption of the Zoroastrians after the^ hid 
become acquainted with a 1^«*' ^^®^ ^^ conntries and nations, snbseqnsnt to their 
emigration from the land o^J^^ ^^^ Bivers." [In the reprint in "Chips," the 
fbUowing note is added: ** The pnrely mythological character of this geognphical 
chapter has been proved by » • ^™w B^, Journal Asiatiqne^ 1862."] The mm 
opinion is repeated by ^ofeBBor MiiUer in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
i. 236 (1st edit): "The ^oroastnans were a colony fi^m northern India. They 
had been together for a time with the people whose sacred songs have been preserved 
to us in the Veda. A schitfia tookplace and the Zoroastrians migrated westward te 
j^jachosia and Persia. . * ^®y fi^"^® to the new cities, and to the riTcn 

alon^ which they settled, the names of dties and rivers ikmiliar to them, and re- 
inixiding them of the localitief which they had left. Now as a Persian k points to a 
g^jiflkrit », Har6yu would be in Sanakrit Saroyu. One of the sacred riTers of India, 
a riv®' mentioned in the Veda, . . . . has the name of Sarayu, the modem 
8a*4J^-'* ^^ *^ P^^°* **'' ^^^^^'^^ coincides with Professor Miiller. In the 
r^\^x^ Essay appended to the first volume of hie Herodotus, p. 403, he thus writes: 
M ITbe great migration of the Arian race westward from beyond the Indus, simul- 
^gg%.eo^ probably with the movement of a kindred people, the progenitors of the 
modem Hindoos, eastward and southward to the Ganges, and the Vindhya mountain- 
j.^p^ge, is an event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote 
XYxo'^f^ it be, and obscurely seen through the long vista of intervening centuries." 
p^om ft later part of the same volume, however, Essay xi. p. 669, it clearly appears 
X\MJ^t ^hlr. Rawlinson does not regard the country east of the Indus as the earliest 
al>^^^ ^^ ^® Arians, and that this migration of the Arians westward was, in his 
oj>iiiion, one which followed theu: original migration from the west to the east: 
« 'X'be Eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-Etiropean race became settled 
tt^on- the Indus, is involved in complete obscurity. ^^ ^^® indeed nothing but 
i\x^ evidence of comparative philology on which totinctly to ground the belief, that 
ttB.^*"® ^^ * *™® ^^^ the ancestors of the Pelasgi*^ Lydo-Phrygian, Lycian, 
^pj:^x»«ian, Sarmatian, Teutomc, and Arian races d^elt together, the common pee- 



rs of a single language. The evidence thus furnis^^ ". however, concluave, 
^a compels us to derive the various and scattered natioi" above enumerated from a 
i^^le ethmo stock, and to assign them at somrtime or other a aingU locality. In 



jjjaSDBNT DEVELOPMENT OF THE PBKSO-AMANS. 

Ao not Tueoeasitate the ctssamption tliafc th« ancient Bactriaa 

la»8'***'®*jj^ paaaed througlL tlie Vedio Sanskrit, m neither is tiiia 

^^^^^ ^jl tipon UB by the contents of the Av«ata. Beferenoe has, 
_;«« force** ' , ^_ ^. . , „ . ^ , _^ .1 , a_ .^j 



heeo. mad® to the pointa of contact bet-ween th» \e|;^d&, mA 
indeed, ^^ manners and onstozns exhibited in the Yeda ond^^ 



))etweo'^ 
®^^ 3ut the few particulars -wliidh recur in tSc^i^'^ ^i^au^ <:»sms^\fe 

caiost the fiur larger number of -wluoh. there is no trace there. 
^. « com*'**"^ legends ha-ve been diaoovezsed in tlie Qree'k. mythoLogf , 

et it h.as never been imagined, "by any one that the axus^s^/i^ta^ 
^ J have believed in the Yedaa. "We mx^ .d^g^s^eg jransTEO^^ 
T>oaing **^** "^ *^ °^^ Bactrian language and literature we posses 
the monttoie^*" •* a people, -who certainly lived together with the 
Indian* loB»«' *"^ **y *** ^« other kindred races, and have there- 
fore a certain rnimber of religions and other conceptions oonunon to 
them -w^**^ ^ former. But these common elements are so insignificant 
Tfhen conxpared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that ^e aw justified m regarding the language and literature as in- 
dependent Iiamaa productionB. Blow, and by what causes the aepan. 
tion of the Iramans ftom the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of mformation on that early period, can no longer 
be certainly determmed. . . ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ .^ ^ ^ 

f Mfvi- "verwSTou^.^^-^^- t"^^ - ^« -^^ 

*°.^le that gods who were^^^edT "f ^"""''*'"' '*"""• 
7*^:a to hell by the other." "^ ^"[^ ?^\°"« P^Pl^' -6^*^ 

t^ ia- 0^ - r^^ alienation W^u^kltlfr Tw ' 
onreligio-««~-^.",^l^e---W of such o^.^^! K 

..^e must accordingly maintain that fV.. t ^- ^ conceptions. 

ea* gone trough their own proper ^^^T^^^Z^^^^T 

^^ points of comcidenoe between th 4t» apart ftx>m the others. 

tbe early pre-Yedic period, not to the er. of ^^^^^ ^"^ ^ '^^^^ *" 

eitber of tbe two peoples. None of the special development of 

referred to in vol. i. (see above, p 293° ff"^°^ Matures which I have 

as to make it at all necessary for ^s to * *'"® °^ ^''^l' * sSasr^i^ 

on the Indus to have been the scene 0/ f J^°^ *^^ ^^'^^^^ l><«derinf 

" ^ Appendix note I "^'^^^^i'*^- ^n origii 



SX& 



M. PICTET OK THE FIRST HOHS OF 



to -fcli^ 



oF 



eliall not attempt to follow the oonrae of M. Pictet^fi mnltifeuious 
^ .«^jitigatioix8 and reasonings, or to pass an j- jud^pnent on his porticiilar 
^^^i-axctions y hut shall contrait myself with extracting his accoiint of 
^ general x*esaltB to which he has been condacted. 
« * :By consiilting successively national appellationsi traditions, geo- 
rt>liy> pliilology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the following 
— ""-'sioiiB X — ^The Arian people, as they called themselves in opposition 
__ l>arbarian, must have occupied a region, of which Bactria may 
xr&^eLrd€id. as the centre. This is the conclusion to which we are at 
,^ le<i by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarms 
mexi ^w^bo issued from this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
^oint; of departure. The geographical configuration of this porti<m 
„^ Asia oompletely confirms this first induction; for the only posaihle 
oixtlei^s t^faroixgrh which tho population could issue occur at the very 
pointe wfaere the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if we m^y i^^^ ^y ^® ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the seatt^r-^^ twiditions which they have preserved of their origin." . . 
- We ^^y P^««^°^« 0) from the order and direction of the migra- 
tioos wfaiolx aetermined the ultimate positions of the Arian races; 
(2) from tb^ ^^'If^ their ancient names, left by the several nations 
alon^ tH^ ^r"^^' ^^ . 7 "'^'' ^^^^ ^olloy^oA ; and (3) from the 
more BT>^<^i^^ "f^WtT T""' *"^^^^ ^^ different groups of 

Ariarx ^^--^^^^^Cl'^t Pnmitive Ariana, at the period of its^test 
•^'^ xnixst nave embraced nearlv tK*^ ^i. i -T , . 

between 
and, p 
of the Oja 

one strora 
at that 
general 
common 
brotherlx 
racter a^ 
have foU- 

p. 294, 
leotual, 
into 



«, extended a goodt^^t^L^^' «.d the Caspian Sea; 
. ;nd the JaxarST I d^^t i^^^ towards the soun« 
constituted state. It i^Z^T^ ** ^^^^ ^"^ ^''™^ 
, partitioned among distinct 1^°'* Probable that it w«8 
_ 3id of race, by similarity of J" * ^mited solely by the 
^ock of beUefe and traditioiis andT*^ *^^ language, by a 
,--^d. This is to be inferrea both * *®'**i°""* <*^ natural 

country and from the Bucoe 5***"*^ ***® topographical cha- 
l each other at oonaiderabl ' ^ ^^'^igpfations which most 
3 of the rtate of outerua ci^„ "'*«'^al8. I ha.e attempted 

^.S-t"^""' '^'' °^ *^ Pri-S ^ f<»«i«l condition, the intel- 
^ ^ple, before it waa broken up 




) 

I 



\ 
\ 

\ 



''' v^ down to ^^ period of the definitive etabliBWnt of ii.dr 

to acoompu*^ immenae tracts wliioh they occupied. 

desoendaatii lO * ^ptbrieEy to sum «p the arguments in favour of the 
I shall now^ ™the Indo-Arians were not antoohthonons, but un- 
condurion, rfjjjdustaa from Central Asia. 

nugrated into *^^g^^,^j^ aa we have seen, a different opinion, wMcb 
Mr. Coraon ^^ aasumption that the languages^ aa well as the mjtho- 
be groundB on ^^^ pej^ana, and also of the Oreeks and I^atin^ are JerrVai/ 
logieB,lx>*® ^ jjj^^g already seen (p. 259, fT.) bow untenable the 
from Inoift' ^ Greek and LAtin languages could have been derived 
notion ia "* _ ^^ j the points of coisxcidence between the Greek, tiie 
fiwni Sana ^ » ^ Indian mythologies are too few and too remote to 
Italian, o^ ^^ jj^^jj derivation from, the Indo-Aiiana, at any period 
justify ^ ^ the hypothecs would, require. I am not prepared 

nearly so ^^ jitogether inconceivable that the Cbeek and Latin 

*° ^'**'^°iild ha^® emigrated &oni India ^within any period short of 

'f**** *'** _ _ c., •without distinct traces of this mitoation being dis- 
1100 ■years »•*"■' o^ " 

ble i» ^^ "^™ literature, or in that of other nations; for, aa 

**^ , already b^'^ Cp- 307"), the traces of such movements may soon 

I T ^^fro«»*****'*^*^®'"°^*^^^*e™*e people- But if the languages 

\ d wligioo* o* *'*®*^ "^* •'^^y ^^ ^e* derived from those of India, 

^ere is no Jfr"^* ***' **^ hypothesis. And any emigration from 

T dia at an eaxli« period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 

Vifteen hundred years before the Christian era, India, if (as it no doubt 

«as^ already occupied by ^e Indo-Axians, must, at aU events, have 

been very thiJ^yP*"^ ^*^e ^Taa had not, at that period, extended 

tiiemselves heJ""* *^* north-west quarter of India.- Large tracts 

Cth to the ^ ""* I^* °^ ^^ Ganges, and to the north of the 

Viudhya ia^8«' '^'»\ f *^ ^^e ^^ «till uncultivated. While such 

Laities reta«i»«* for the occupation of x.ew territory f,r the pmposes 

of aericultuire or Vf^'_ "^ ^^^ own immediate neighbourhood, it 

do^ot appe-' what Bufflcient niotive could have existed to impel Lj 

t^ch of the small Anan population to desert the fertile plaL and 

^e warm temperature of ^dia (to which, by the hypothesis, they 

t^ have bee" long accustomed) for the rugged mo^ns a^d the 

'w "hB made endent by the details '■rvc i_ -r , 
,i Tto ^ '^ i^ HinduBtan. ^tucU I sbaU shortty addiice reUtiTe 



to fteir ^S^"" 



\ 



~™0« IN TBK VEDA TO 
the «ate*i<w exifrtenoe (rf .^^jj^ ^^ 
i,i™a. «.a oond^t „ by probable iie!^*""*"' *»»^ »Moh O^ .„ 

to inqnire what th.t n^„ J^ 'P'oul.tion - Md *"'*^ "^ 

to h.™ foimed «» print „f^ ■»W<* by it,' p„, "' *™ «>»«*.« led 
ft. oppo«te qairtot, nl&nat«l,; "^^ **»»> Whil-lT '" °'°"* "Wj 
tto 0^<.1..^ the Eo»„,, t^, Zj^'^"*^ »>y the t„h°"*""" "">«W i« 

ditioa u, m fte opioio^ <rf th, * "" »hioh i. ™°«' «»r rmc 

■ooie regioo of Conutf 4^, , .""ninont »ri, ™"' "tiaae, thi. 

8».TIII.-0,,J.Jr«^„__^ B«t^. 

""^ Or,- . '*"" ?^ «A, I- 

ft. tadition. of Ih. I.ai^*^'- ">.«. .^ , *• "* '*« 

imy confirmation of the oonM*" ""' ^''•M.n.T *"« *« be <• 

« &, „ I toow, »0M OF th"" '■ l^giB Ji^*' •»v, b_ J« "« deri 
oootato «.y M« «feCi*;««'«t boj^* » "«>did^ V^ °* 
lodk... Thi, d«» n.t, p^ * *U-.rton T" '"* «v»0 th "^"a th, 

Tho Teaic !.?»». Ihsmoeli^*""' •«>nl , *'"» ferei-. """^ ^rf. 
tho noHon, but oo»t«n ,01,.- "">* oarr^ ^^ Jo-rt »!? ""^SU of ■ 
^Bordate. Tho p„t ^""-^ to ^^tt. b.ok^'** of ' 

p„«,g. qaoM .bo™, p.^f". i«. i. rr'""' i. v^ ''oot. Of f 
ti»o bav. orirtod of the "'; •nd 4^^*«»k67 W^ "»»>U J .' ' 

TM. p^. Of ob..„«^ ^ta-ic-^rs:- ''^^-'J " 



^ -^"^^ 



MENTIOS oy THB TTTTARA KinitTB XN THE 

324 

B~w, d i^ ^^ ttllQsione made to the TJttaia (or northern^ Ennu in 
Tndifin bco^i there may be some reminuoenco of an early con- 
•on witb t^® oonntriee to the north of the Himalaya. The follow- 
^ passage fr°™ *® Aitareya-brahmaoo, viii. 14 (quoted by "Webei, 
iBdisoheStudien, i. 218), containa the oldest reference to this people 
of vhich I a"* aware : Taamad etasjf&m uttlahyaih diii ^« V« eVvo. ^oirvM 
SimMimt^^ jat^^pad&lf '• tTitarakuravah Z7ltar-amad«-£iV^ iti vairaJySj 
tg'Mathichyaf*^''"'y'^^" *ty oitkn obAUhiJUan achakahaU \ ""Wheiefo 
ia this noitbcm rsgion, aU the people who dweU beyond the Sjmisiy 
r»U8d]aie"<^""'.^°™» ""> ">« Xrttara Mad™, ..e^^oMM^^i* 
glorious mlo (•""■*V»). Thoae who are conseonited ape called CTrtl." 
Tko fcUowiJW quotation from another part of the Aitareya-biikma^ 
,iU. JS, wal. •»>''7«'. »'>»'' tlMt even at the «irly period when thst 
woik w«. oo»Iio"4, the country of the TJttar. Knm. had com. to k. 
"P^*^ "TT^Ml^'t'^'^ of mythology: Et.mh.^AMr«. 

J. ^i,«-a"« ■'""»■**.•». «fc»,.^^ „,.,,. /"* **•«» *^" •" I <* 

„™s «■»<.■!'»«*'•» I ("^a* '"■'^idu.h.Z'T '^"^■■^'" *■«»• 
»■ hJafr.V» *^i'"' " « >•■!•»(«* .^^aA,JZ T^"' •"•'•''-ir^l^ 
•■astjd.a'y* »' "» »<» «f Taaieh,!,. dS3^.^ -a-««f«5» >ai,i| 
dndlap to I"^'"' "^ ■'■'y«'ali, Bon of Jan» , ^^' """KMntion, 

Atjsxiti, ■"!» "" ''°' > Wag, by rthatn v^* ' "* '" <»»»e<l'>e»oo 

.Thon ha»' "^'^ *^" "hole cth ro^°l ^"yhaTa «dd to bin, 
n«..' A<7«*'' "*"°^' "S^en. O BrZ!' "*'" "» ■">» to great 
S„„., .be. «.» *^' be king of the^^T' ' "-'»» «"» ^ 
p.,^.. Wtyshavja rejon.ed, .Th.t IT^'^jf ^ 'iU he only thy 

"• " totsnasi to „t™»> Man, „ h.^^ "°"*'' l<«y. it ^ , 

"•»g «„^ -"XiS?^ "'"«'»' «» 
"«J» trota the north- 



conntry of the Uttam Kotub in H^iw 

Ih. g«»i. .t Ih. gMe of a^ oUr^rr?*' •"* ** t^*- «l4n«„, v 

««!*!>■ jW-'y" -^ijWklft-a -,,^ ^ **»«< >Mrs^ I ■ • • - ci™ 

tog, «»>ot in «y ,.,. b, ^Ma^K'*""**''**-. I •^1.^'' *"■ 
Urn dty most be mora than m~t ^ "•«•• ""?• " 

W»ia ksre, O i,,„», „j,^««^- . . . i^_,-. "^'toeoto, 

J„„Jdrf »tor, thou .„,j^ ij"^'"'' to OOttb^ . B«. «, ^ 
„„rtJl>ody c«i«».» "««>id nothing; fo- , •*^ •"n it tlioj 

Tiii. 23) ProfeBwr Laawa wJT ** * n^ore pb,^ - 

the oa«) as iifflimit with ,. ~J "ratem „t *^<Wu,. »» 

uai. o, ^»^M»i ,„* '^»^««. ^^-^<»a «=o«:^;!t; 

»fthoiit areatmg ,t. ^1,. TT.» "'' fcblo 1, "**» than. : 

in it at ui ."Ir date." i"."? <>' 'dvlp^, !r°^ fennerir "^^"e^, 
a» „a„.ptio. af the Ct,^ ""> -Sr^""*'' "^l^"^ ''"^ 

are neationed in the TedJ., ^'"^wl fTTT' "Pon ^ ,„ " ™ = "That 
p. 324] i ■■ (2) by the ^.. C""» Ait^^^""* tho „ "^ oounhj 
a. a ^ ooontry; ana^'";-^ of DtS"t'"«'«oL ^ *'^* tl^ 
n».U.„ of that region ^ ^'^ the »^ Ku^u ij V« i^ quotj 
with tb. 1.* point, the^f^"?" »fp^.'^'""fc theT"'^ '*»>= 

i„„.,a, .**,,,,«, I «y2^*«"--- T','^ <"•» . "'■'^ B-«k I 
■Sto.i I W *■.» AwJ^" '*A«tf '"•«'» „ *'<»"o». I i- 



J^S^'^iV—* fr-«»»=*»>CVpl= "^^o.^«'„:^fl..'.''"- 

-ii:i=»v.., thou »t «»ri.a to * J a.e °°»^^u."J °° 

.„:^ tie great oMo. , tM SS»***ns o°"' '° ,. S'* ''„« 

=»^"t.atl.ttl,. north -"""-^be.* """t. P.«W ^^rj'"" "^ 

^^■^ ;\ (17, an* BC" W-y*** 



^-iQ 



^^niMEBATION OF COUNTKIES 



5-^. * 31, -.A^'l^^^^^tiazda created as the flrst, best region, Airyana- 

^ae^o, m:^ a- »-fc^*^ ^f excellence. Then Angra-mainyus, the destroyer, 
i^itmeai iaa. c>p-EK>»^*^^^ to it, a great sezpent^ and winter Cor snow], the 

cteatioTi. o:e -lib.« 4aa.eva8. Tj^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ months of winter, and two 



.« X, -AJiura-mazda, created as tlie second, best region, 

™'*'*"'^^* is situated.* 




GtBUf 



13, \4 

'wmct — ,_, _ oituawa.' 

QSoi», ana in most of the foUowing cases, I omit the connter- 
creations o± Ajigra-mainyus.] 

17, IS. * I, etc., created as the third, best region. Mourn, the 
migHty, ^lie holy/ ^ 

li^i 1*^?^* '^' ^^^'' ^'^^ted as the fourth, best reirion, the fortunate 

hetw^itr^'^' ^^'' """"^^ as the fifth, best region ISTisai,' rsituated 
^_ ^*^ JM-ouru and Bakhdhl.] 

^O <i etc., created as the sixth, best region, Haroyu, abound- 
^ houses /^or irater-J-' » > J > 

^ -^ :D,71^'- ^^y ci-«ated as the seventh, best region, Yaekereta 

^^^t^iroj^er 11 /V'^^'^f -., ^"^ opposition to it, .Aoigra-mainyus, the 
^^> Vs' ':?*^, "^^ ^^,^ Khnathaiti, who clnngrKere^aipa^^ 
•-^'X^es.'' ^' ^^" c:r^«.ted as the eighth, best region, TJrva. fuU of 

>xir*v. Tr'^'^> ®*o., cr««ted as the ninth b*»«¥- ^^^ -c-v v -. 

-■-^aoti Veh,.!.- I- , "^*Ai-a, Dest region, KhnSnta, in 




^qa1«r'^' «*«•' ^-^^-^^'^ •*« «^« t«-th, best region, the fortunate 

^9, 50.^, J- ^^^ cr«a.*«d as the eleventh, best ^ - ^ 

e nch and shining.' region, Haetumat, 

«9, 60 — ^.j etc., crea.*«^ as the t-welfth K«=*- 

ree fortresses C^r raceea -' ' ««xon, Kagha, with 

eS, 44.-. I, etc., cre»*«^ «« the thirteenth. >,«««. 

strong.' ' **®°* region, Chakhra, 

67, 68—' I, etc., cr«^*f* « the fbnrteenth K^ * 
^ four comers; to ve-l**"^ ^'■s born. ThraStaS '^gion, Varena, 

^ jpabaka..' "***» 'W'lio slew the aer- 

». ^„/r ^«J**''**«^ «>on*iT, «*^ *^i*" '***^«*" ooxxntri- 
iK^ ,«-a« l-iiteble br ^ 



"waate ^vrould. 



overrun A^^r**®.- -^"wMtobe 
^'^**»-^«»«jo, other oomitries 



\ 



dS2 



ditions." 



XX>^^W^^-^'J^10N or THESE COXmTRIES. 



ions." ffl . ,' 

" Airyaii»--«^»^J*'' ''^ ^P^^S®!* "is to be placed in the fi,^i. * 
,i^l^i^« ^plBtea^ in the region whe« the O^^^^^^^ 

ke their ris«- , . ^ ,. 



of the 
take their 

The second ootmtry is Bogdiana; the third, aterv r*»,^ 
. , T« foxirfch, Balkh (the ancient Bac^a^ ^7/ '"°*^"* ""■ 

axxcentN^*^ to Spiegel, J Sejea^''* "^ ' «^e eerenthis 
Kabul,- -^!^;; i^. eighth is Kab5^°'^ *<> Buruouf, 
I-~«°' *"? «ioth iB Gurgto, according to sT^^* *** »«'« "d 
I^Bsen;- tbe^^- . ^e tenth is «. ^^^^^l-- «^ Kanly,. 
aooordmg to ^* ^ey of the ffihnend riv^.K ?'*' «»oients; the 
eleventh is **»^ .^.^^eo** «»d fourteenth «^ '^ twelfth ia Eel in 
jyiedia, the th.^^^ of the .even rivera r^I!2'^^,. P^-^,' 



the 
or the 



J»-'^*~"' — ^tx^^M-j '- -w seven nvera r,«- ^ . **' 

fi^enth is tb« ^.^teanth ^ay. Hang thirds tf^J'*:?-*'"^. «' the 
paojab; and tbe «» ,,^ » "e Bought on the she J 

^f the Caspian f ^^0 oi the section under review n, r. 

in regard to ^^^jn^l ^T^^ it«lf [ae disting;^!- f f^ '^""^k, 

Edition- which ^^^ i6 undoubtedly <S ^.^a^ ^ certainly ^f 

^bich compose tl^^ ^ ^M^ out the latetif '^ ^* ^^^^ it 

lies before us ^^<J t "^J^^^l and later ^"^^^o"") it i- 

decidedly subse^^^ ^o' ***"'"* P"*, the genuine aa^ ^^ '^^'^ 

' G^this.' in whict-' ^^ ^^.^^ ^^ ^^^ aaj^ga aad doctrine. 

>«* According to i^ decidedly S^*^ Wt Sw * *« «<»Wctne« nf *k- 

Berlin A««lcmy f^r ^f^^^ «^^- pO»«ou ^T^ '*?'«**• «»<.^S^°" "' «»« 

Sft«* lA own «e*» " « /.,^>r »* ^- '^ t^" «enn. OrlL *?'• ^*««? 

pp. 62^-633. "oewty, toL xi.. 



«o«s,a^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



XYia 



of Zaratliaatra li--„^ x- 

o-Jy dates fro^ tho ^^'f^K^ «-«« « «.t^ ^o Z^^ 

^ -y that it u ^^^:?^^^^^^-«^-. -r *-- 

«^- that it o>«J; b^;™ "''*^!^-' "^ **^« -.t«^- 
-y fixed hiatorio«l a^tJ ^.^fr"^*' ^« --- --- 

'B can gather «ot o^y th^^ ^ '^'^^ ^' *^« *^ 
^« very Umited l»„«- .i \r^ e«ogra.plueal iiiov«^ 

foUo^p^^^:™^ :P«»fe«or Spi^g«l «^„kB aa 

Jogranitn i ^ ^'^^ ^^^3^ allowed by iave. 

ia^^ T °^ ^^ ««oi««t world. HTeeren, Rh. 

Jtlucal fragment, wtioH reireala to «« tho atab 
^Mge amoD(f the followers of tho A^e«t« «t th*. 
P*«»3. Perhape, we xxxety also, with IMiode, di 
of tite gradual di^rusion of the XTaniau n. 
Mentioned oovmtry as their prime-v-al abode, 
as tfae regiona T^hioh -^ere z>eopJ&(l at a L 
w^hicb the oountries aro a^rraxk^^ed appears 
liypothesis." 

In his second voluxno, I»- cszz:, Professor P 
'^''lesion to the -vje-w of _ lEthodo. ^e says 
^■teiapt to discover io. t:I>6 first cba-pter of 
o^ "fcb^ Irajiiana. J 
liistory of t 
L home, and 




le gradaal migrat^ozx 
oonatries is a. coxi.tiK****>'*a 



^ laka of I 
lothxDS bu* 



iginning vitb theiar 

idia. But the lis* xK>-w^l»oro 

enoe, I see in this cho.i>-fcor i „ 

Bown to the Irania-os a* a- particizlaj 

mnot be a very rotse**-* 

iib the Tedic period- m»is 

1 Ferdtt after it ha^ 



\ 
1 

t 

( 

I 



J 
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from rc ^ 



^^ ^ ^® ON^ THE UBT 

*** ^***«'apomneonBly with fk 

- _ .,xx the other ha,. ^. ^, ^ ^t'' «« 



ft®"* * TT* **,« «t>,^ I. — x—^oua/y with the 

Yedas." **' ^ o» *^« *»^«' J«nd, makes «.« ^ 

^ :piot^^^^ to^ conxxtries] enable ^s t%?^'^* ob«rvatione. 
..These -^^^- ''?r".V"'' ^"^ ^-* d^^'^T. "^^P by «tep the 
e^^sion -^^^^- J^;^.*^ Which inte^ -^^^theyw/e.. 
«iuce o<^^^K_ *^ ^ ^J*^^* f departure, and th« "'*'»* « this 

enumeratx^^*- Tbe first perfect abode wSlr""^ ^'^on of 
the tnovet^ ^»-^»ejo. . . . ^^ Ritter ? ^^^^u^d created « 
caUed ' Ai*^ ^ '^^J^ and only two of a^^***^ ^««ea re^^^^ " 
tea -ontl.- ^^^ of Belurtagh and MustalhT.l'^ '''^^ -P^ytl ttl 
Wgheat vall^^=»^l>le-knd. But it ;« ^1 ** '^e north-east «f 
^e Irania*- ^^de could ever h^'^^^'^l* to eo„c:^^ ^7 "' 
.exceUent' ^^^ble alte«tion of c WtT^ J^^'^. "^-ss^e't "' 
a very imp**^ ^ oountiy ao savage ^d ^« a« aa Um^ T^ 

imagine h«*^_^c^ «> P^Hfic as the A^^ ^°'' «='»"« have L *** 

cradle of a ^ ^^ this tradition, the ^!!; ^ ^li«^«. then «!". *^ 
inust separe^*^' ^ iiyana-vaSjo, the r>^S^^ ^^^'^''^ from fK v^"* 

nothing mo*^ i,y the Arya,. ^t ^^'^''<« of the coZtZ ^^^^ 
,Uy ^-^..^^ l^,^ perhaps by th!^"^ ^-Persion, tie pJ^T^^^ 
branch, ^rv^^ j.^^^ directed their sL*^''*^ '^'"^ of ^'^'^.'''' 
population, ---/^^lurtagh and Kua:^^- \-«*> the east L'^ ^ 

high ^"^^^r^^ted. ^t a later p^ ' ''^"'^ «^«i' ^^the/^r!!?* 
^ould be ^ ^^ left ,^^ 11^, When the emign^y^.^^^ 

^"^^ofitht tegioas towards the n.o^^^;«>ey de«.nded ^ ^^ 
^^profitahle ^ ^ome reooUeetio„ ^*^^o«red countriea of J^f? 

^^'^^^m!^ ,?r!.Origi»«« I^^Ettwp^enneT ^^ ^^ ^"^ «^« » 
^eoaiaad. ^^^^.fl views, as ^eU aa I' ^P' ^6, 37. 

Cft] Arraiiireinn«^4. _-. .. 



wiyth in 
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886 BT WHAT EOUTB Dl^ "^ 



from Ika""''** ^- that 

««!• ot India appears to be more «>P*°' ^^,,^ marked ^ ^^^^ttg 

0/ the Indufl the boandarie. are "«* °"t .^ i. not i«^^^'\-^t « 

«Ver itself. But in its upper course the * ^^^io^ i^ "8^ ^^ ia 

^ itB rapidity and its cataracts: and ^ „jead» <>«* '"r*^^ ^e 

flanked by Juntaius. Towards «- "^^tio ' «^d ^J^ f*""^^- 

8nm>uiided by, marshes: more m the x ^^^y deserts. ^ 

eo«auenc« of the five rivers, it is ^'^f _iias near At^d^^oc^- 
tk.t poi^t to the place where it enten^ ^^/^Uy effected. ^^^ 
intervenes -wbere the passage may •** , ^ been enterett oy 
ingly it ie ox. this side that Indi* ha-_ •^^lidition is ^^^'^f'''^ 



„e piace waex, .. »--^ ^uy ei.--- ^^ 

ere the passage may '*® , ^ teen enterea »y 
-«xy ic xs o« this side that India ha« »^^'T ^^i^n ie authenti^ • • 
con^uero™, l,y Semiramis. if her Indian ^^^^^^ kings of Bacti^ 
by Ale^«oel«r the Great, Seleuous. and U^e ^^^^ .^^.^ain P^o;^*^ 
by the Xndo- Scythians, or nomad raoea, "^^^^^^^^d of Ghazni, hy 
duringr tb& «B«x»tnry preceding our era ; hy TTadir Shah. Thus 

Afghans, tix^ Moguls, and the Persians ^'**V.^^„ that the «»*»•***" 
probabilities are united in feyour of the supp ^^^^^^ ^hioh ve tod 
of the MU^^fL-*:^ came from the same side ; » ^VV ^^^ panjab would 
j *» be cozia.:r«ied by arguments of *"***^®'. ^^^ colonists. Tradition 

' oonseqoenfci;^ l>e the first country occupied by ^^ ^^ ^^^ contrary, 

•Joes not, l».«»-ww'«Ter, celebrate this as a ol*^®!®^ ^ commented on by 
ia a paaaem^^s^ «f tbe MahSbharata, publiahed a oorrect in their 

I.Aaa^ •^_ - -.^ ^!^__i 3 •■h^.A as less pore •*»» ^ , »^ 



»n a paas«.^K^ «f tbe MahSbharata, publiahed ^^ correct in their 

^aesen, ifaa* :i»:iliahitants are described as less P" ^ .^^^^ corrupted by 
cuetonia fc2s..ea.xi the real Aryas, as perhaps "»®y ^^^^ ^^^^^ a was only 
*fao yidai-t^^^^ of barbarians. This leads us to e ^^^^ ^^ ^^ Ganges 
«'*«r tie c».c:»:X.<»uists had spread themselves o"^®f ^^ dependent npo" 

*^«* the£»^ :CV»a:m of worship, and the social^ ^Essais Utt^raires et 

^** ooni^ -»-» jr^.-ye assumed a permanent form. 

^''^^"■'JU*^^ :t»I>- 465-467. rx^dian Antiquities, 1st ed., i- 

^*o «8r--« .^ ^w-iew is taken by Lassen (Indian An h. 



^^ ' ' ^«d .^9.«:3-- :r P- 612) :— 




p. 612) :- ancient world, beUoTe 

,^ , „,^,.^ . .8, like most other nations of the ancie ^ 

*^^'^1^^J^^^^ b; autochthonous : their sacred l^B^^^^^^td the 
'*^^<^ I^^^ ^^«ne of creation, as tbe abode of the P«^f ^^' '"'^^g 
'^^^o?^^^^±r deeds; and they have no —^-^^o- ^^ ^/r^^Jatb 
^°^ «n> ^^^.«^*ry out of India, or of baving ever Uved beyond 
^o«ndgo^^^^^.«.^S^-^ o^ Bharatayarsha.* CSee, however. «-^°7«' ?' * , Vj, 
"It^T^^^ t^'t we might be tempted to discover m the supenT 



*li.,„k..ft» vs^^ *^^« ^1*^^=*"^. 
, tu.yw«»«'«*?fjt.bj»»? 'blob *•*;>'■■' 





^ OF THB INDO-ABIANS FBOM NOBTH-WEST 

-^^^^ ^^T,^ ='-^"' "-"^-^ ^r s 

^o^ iorT».e^ ix^ iB^Ustan, and those Arian races of the ^«^ „_ 

xetoiuea ^^^ ^^^^ ^^er of Hfe inherited froai tlieir forefatHers. 



Indian. SlKieto^««^ PP. 18, 14. ^ ^, ^ ^ 

M. T.«i33LsTois, in the Preface to his French traoaLation of ^,^'\^ 
speaka tso -th© same effect, pp. ix, x: **The hymns of the ^^^ 
were coi».xk>»ocI for tribes which had come firom the banka of the Indcw, 
and were Uving in the plains watered by the Ganges. This people 

^. ^. belonged to that gr^it branch of the hnman race known 

ae of the Aiyas. They brought Trith them a mild and 



seems 'to Xxc^^e 
imdor tl:!.^ name 



uacLGT -cEi.^ naiDe oi tne Aryas. Tney Droug^ni; Trxi^n xaou* ■» ****• 

^mplo ox^vdlization, patriarchal manners, a polished language. 

^heso A^jrjraa, as they established themselvea in India, drove back 

hefoxre tlxem the andent populations, which then proceeded to occupy 

^ « ^oir^Bts and moantauis, and which, on aoeount of their savage cus- 

^ ^'^id murderous def>x'edations, became, for the Aryas, the types of 

. ^ ^vil spirits wliicls. they have depicted in their books. At the 

^^^ the ^rst colony there must have been a prince of the Arian 
<^9lled Jlfanu. w^bom the traditions renresent as the father of 




^^^^er place, in « n<'te to R.V. i. 33, 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of his 
^ ^ote 2)^ the sam^ author writes still more e:xplicitly as regards 
■ ^^^ UjKjer consid^xr^tion : " It is my opinion that the Indian 
,^^ ^^^'^^Ucted by JkC»»»' which established itself in Aryav&rtta, 
Tm« from the countries which lie to the west of the Indus, and of 
^*^^^^ *® general name ^^^ ^^^^' Ariana, Hiran.'^ 

3^xrofe880f u^21er does ao\ «« far as I am aware, anywhere determine 
tb.« aroute by ^i^ch the .A^«*°« i^ved in India, more precisely than 
is <a.one in the fbUowing i>«^«^ (already quoted in pp. 310 f.) • *'At 

tl^« fi"* ^^ ^^ '^^'^'''^^^TZZl *^ ^^ ^^-^^ tribes'mi^ating 
acr--- '^^ -w of the :^^^X ?^al^^r,"^ ^^- ' — --' 
Ct.1-^ ^^"'."^"^ ""^S ^^^ ^omi'^l^^l^"^^ Sarasvatl), and ever 
S^o^ ^''^ ^*^ ^^ "^^^fi. " i 63 V «^ . ^aesulta of the Sanskrit 

i^J 0J^^' ,^* J ^^^ <^ -^^r the naxxow 4^ 8«^skrit Lit., p. 15, 

^ writer' ''^^ cros^*:^^ 'narrow pasaee of the Hmdukush or 



OOirF"IBMED BT THS "V 



the Himalaya, they ^he sonthem 

them . . . • &e aboriginal inhaibxtax. 

countries. " Some remarks on tlio aatxiv 

quoted (see above, p. 811) from liia ** X., 

Besearches," p. 340. 
'Whatever other and minor diiFeireixcea 

tbe Beveral a-nthorities irliom X Iriarv^ lasti. 

accord at least in regard to tliis oixe "po. 

original ooQntry of tilie Hindus. 



Sect. 



^1S« immigration of 

rendered ^urohabh 5y tH» 



ofth, 




The itxunigration of the Axiaxis, t 
Indians, into India, from the nortfa. 
by the feet that the writers o£ ^"^ 
familiar with the oountriea lyin« 
western parts of India itseli; 
on, or beyond the Indus, and 
regions ; ^^il^ tbe countries 
P«*« of India are mow, raray »a«» 
made to the regions ef Che movctSa. 
^°Z^ remarks from Profeasox- "»' 

1 7^"' P- 186 : " The Siaaiix. 
celebrated in the bymns of ^kx^ 
only one hymn in which tbo ^ 
"bordiuate capacity. This I 
to Sindhnkshit, son of Priy — 
the Sindhn, "the most copioixs 
o^er rivers are soUcited to — 
which are dedicated to the 

SWndrl. with the ^«rusli»T, 
^' ''«''• ^^ the AsiknT, 

p. 843, t '"^ *» quoted 



3st, is 1 
"Vedio la 



tt 



ellli 
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^-^*-^r *-r^.*'»ta*- ^'o^tS^'^ilX..- ri.: 






EIVBBS N^AMED IN THE 3 

(which occTirs in a liymn to the Y 

64, 9 : Sara9vat% Sarayuh Stndhur \ 

vakshant^ I d&tnr apo mdtarah 8ilda% 

arehata] " liot the SaraBvatly th.^ 

waves; let Uie great [riveisQ coxixi 

their succoixr. Divine waters, ia.ot3x<^ 

waters with. iDTitter and honey." 

The verse iwrhich lias heen cited, ctb 

in the eztraot from Trofessor XLotikTs 

in whicli the names of several o'blxox' 

Trishtanaa, the Susartu, the Rasa,,"» -tti. 

the Kramu, and tlie Mehatnii. Xxi. :\ 

the Kublxa, Gomatl, and Krumix ax« ^&t 

Indus. ^«> That they were reaUy so 

mentionoa in conjunction with tli.a.t^ 

the prol>abiHty is strengthenea. 

eemblanoe to that of the Kopliei 

Indus, a. little above Attock (see ±A^& x^ctsfe 
above p. 339)^ j^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

P0 Jtasa ^nitdbha SKubU Krum^M^ 
^>»«^ 53.^* ^ % conree with the Ti3 



ur^*^^*rtbomo onward C«») ***^^^r ^^^ 1 

denote «.l^"**"«<l««<ll>y^'- " ^* 

"^ there and elsewhere the " " 



Society vnl —r-^^neretne--"*"^^ - 
Nir i-' o ""• P- *»8- Taska BaereXy 

plates row by "ooean." In »^i« **^***^ri^ *>* «» 

this T«Be in n^- '•/'2. 12. he exi»l5«»« 
(unj^^r ?"?* ^»»«i Occident. i»*; ^ 

—v i.«'»**-*-l2 19- V ^39 ^ » 
wluohil„w,^^tt.e5^'Jatlcy- - 

we may regard the ri^^^-T »««»«» ^^'tS;^^ *i» "^ 



.. J. 





*'*'* :RrVEE8 ITAMED IN THE HTIDTS OF THB BIOTBl>'*^- 

ff*****^**** Sanyuh puruhifa am* it tmnnam attu •«» I ** ^ ^tdhn 
*^"*t«, the B<»a, the AnitabhS, the ZubhS, <io Kru"'^ "^uo^ TOU 
^^'^^^^ yoTi: let not the watery Sareya -top jw- ^ *^ ^ ' 
_ Pa»t; ,5,^^ ^ ^^ „ jjjother of the livors named in tlie v ^ 

^3- oiW (E.T. ^ «, 7), ^ d«l«a by B^ *. >» ^^^^ 

'^^ Indus, is the Gomatl. It is not neceasary tliax w ^^ 

«o^i^*^ this river with the Gfomatl (Goomtee), which rises 

sj^~ «aong witii the Sarayu (i^ indeed, this be the «^^ 

'ttDc^;^, it may he the Bame. A lirer of the same name is mc^ 
^-^-<i ^gain in R.V. .iii. 24, 30: ^^i- ^^^^^'^ ^^ G^anuitm 
^^AfhM I "Thi. VaJ* dwells afar on the C^>^^* ?' 
^_^^^«»&tt""' Itisqnite po«ible that the names of tlxe nvers m 
»*sy hare been borrowed from some streams further west, 
r river, the Suvastu, which may be an affluent of the Indus, 
'"oned in R.V., yiii. 19, 37 s Suv&Btv&b ^^» tugvani \ These 
^ quoted in Kirukta, iv. 16, and explained thus : SuvOstur 
^^ tlHham hhavati \ « Suvastu is a river ; tugma means 
■-^^ bairf ^^ *^ Pa«age Both observes, Krlauterungen, p. 48 : 
^^3^ ^^^**" ^ i^cHmnting the presents which he received firom 
^^S^^"" ""^ ^wnikutga, on the banks of the Suvaatu. In the 
accoiS' ^ ^^^''*' ^« Snvastu is connected with the Gaurl. 
^Qfir to ilrrian, Indica, 4, 11,"* the Soastos and Garoiaa 

*^ Ottde, a« thfll'l***^^ Gomatl in Komaon, which mtist be diatinot from the 

■^^ the liat 0/ ri *■**»«• i«^ ^^ vl»inB, 

^^ ^««w»fiift /5 ^^^ *** *^« dwcriptioii of Jain>>ukfa.aa4a. The words are: 
^•^'^^heGaurt ttT^** *** Kampanam «a..Br«V09va<tm j "The Vastu, the 
^«tf^y jj ^^ ' ™® ^^wipanfi, and the Hiranvatl." 

^^ the Mal^tn " "'^^^^ Kophen unites with the Indus in Peuk^OeBetis, bringing 

• ^®3, 190 19'\ **^? Soaafcufl, and the Gkurceas." Professor ^WUaon (ArUma 

**^ow ther ^h-iiLks these two last names really denote one and the aajne 

^^®'' ; for A ^^ ^^ ^** doubt that hy the Kophen is to be nnderatood the 

*«^ it mixee whhtK*^ ■*y'> ^^^ having received the Malamantos, Suaatus, and 

?^^^er'8 operatio ^ l^»»dug, in the ooantry of Penkelaoias 5 and tbe latter part 

"" on in the aame^ST TIT^ ^^ ^^^ Indus, shortly before he croeaea that riTcr, m 

• 183. "Theuni*!!?^ ^^^ *^® ladns and the Cophen." ^T^^ilaon, AriaM 

■* 0' fiewat Bi^. "^T 1^^^ ^'^^ Punjkora and Sewatl is caUed either the 
^^ ^^* SnastiL' ^ ^ "^ explain why Arrian, in his Indica, epeata 

«» as weu as a OasoBus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no otii«r 




i 



BIVBR8 NAMSD IW nnn «~ 



S46 

, ^iouB day I place thee on tl.^ 
«* On aa «aBt»*^jtine, opulent A«ni i„ ^ ""' "*<*«d spot of Ijs 
Ctte eaxttil. ^-nBhadvatl, the Ad&Js^J^® assembly of men on the 



^ , ^jnshadvatl, the Ap&ya. ^K 0*"^^!^ of mea on the 

l>««ks of tii^ -»;^ river is thus me.^^^ SarasvatT." i, ^y ^ 







JIB, invoke 



hyBMS, mvoke ^^ ibe same epUhet aZS"^ *' banks." « jj, ^e™, is 
of *^* "^^^ 'y^2i» " "applied to the ??,**'"*«»«. "mostoopion. 
of B***""**" w»»* ^100 assigned to the 8^ "" ^ ^•^' ^- 7«. ? («e 
^l,0^«' P- ««). ^^ ^^ *>* *^« -^venth bo^T'- 

^ytimB 96 an<^ ^j,e Saraaratl and her n, 7 **** ^ig^eda are deroted 

^0 praises <»^^ «f *« second verse^lr"*^*^^® ^^^ Manumit 

to fi^ and P^;^L#;«*»-* ''^^ya.a w«-» «,»« i *'™®' "^3^ «" " 

tS^-*« "T ^^^^^r'^Z «° ^e ^ T'^*' "^ -"^PPort. an iron 
'^S«t'*^''8 "^ 'f^l. tbe monntains to ^ ^''^ »» the one j^ 

Tb« ^Tf*^" "S. ^' ^2. 17, refer J**^' P«*««es of the R- . 
besides - 75, 5. X^ ^^ ^ »^adeto protZ, ^^^ 

,» In wference to thi* ^^,^* «*««,«,. 7««. ii. 23 • 7w,„ „ ^ 
»^^«/ devata.v<^hcha 2^.«*raH both a» i . • • ' j^I *'»''»^<»<r' ,<„ ,t^^ 
are text, which apeak of ^^^ river.- V^***** «.d ^1^1^ '^-»<tf «K 
foUowinjr she is referre,! *<» -— bv «*.- ® then ^*^ "S" goddess. ' "^*" 

explai,. (ii. 24),.:^^^-^^'f i^^-a^S^'lote. the rer« \^- I» «"« 

the near bank." 8e« Zlao ** --c^^T^ ^n tx ^'" 'destrovin- «f , ""i """^ 
Indica). This int^^*^*i-^ Ifs^^ ^^ ^^Z""^ ^- '^ fi » 'T^^ "^* 

**^ * from the ^^*oe," ^.,?*'^watt in thi. ,, 
^Mch is the Te«el di^S* 
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^^. 
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«?oe ^<8ft* ^ °f 
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tit 
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19, it ^ 






leaed] 



.^^ ^T\gio8 



to 






so, 
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fi . :^^ 
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dXTOTATIO^ FKOM LABSBN ABOUT 

848 ^^^ jnost frequently of all the Bindhu (Indus) with 

cifljfi^^^^^ ^ ot<i® ^^ wMoh are designated by their older names, 
t^® xftuetJ^*^' ^ the Chandrahh&ga, MaradTridhfi. for the same stpeam 
^^ ^ A.Bi^^^ ^^^fjce with the Yitaata, Urunjira for tfie Irftvatl, and 
^•» ^^ ^^^^\%0 Vipasa. (The principal passage is B.V. x. 75.) The 
«*^^ ^^^ for '*^^^^uent8 of tiie Indus, wliich are now called Gomal, 
■psru» "'^gt©'^ ijul, are named in these hymns Gk>matl, Kromu, and 

^^"^^^ atiA ^ jy . the last word has, as is well known, been tamed 
^^^^ r®»P^^*^^^**^ Kophen. The Anitabha, Basa, and SVeti mnat 
^^ the G*"®^^ ^ ^ affluents of the same river (lt.Y., v. 53, 9 ; x. 75, 
^^ \)e reg«^®^ J proceed further, I tbink it fit to remark that it 
^ Befo^^ £ the learned geograpber [^M. Yrvien de St- Martin], 
• ' t the fa-til* ^ val^^^^e dissertation on the Yedic geography, but 

to whom ^® ^^LbX^^^^ to^ ^® ■^•^•' **^® ^**® ^- ^"^l^i^i ^ ^® 
f the ;Fre^^^ tnisl®^ to assume the existence of three rivers which 
former has 1>^^ gtishoma and Aijlkiya signify vessels which are used 
have no reali*^'. ^f the Soma.^ The assumption that there is a 
in the prepfl^* . ^|.gjnS is founded on an ignorance of the language, 
river called TT^ lotion (R.Y., x. 75, 6) 'trishta,' 'harshly sounding,' 
In the verse ^^ ^ ^ the Sindhu, whilst 'amaya' is the instrmnental 
is to be refe*^ f^om *® pronoun * ama.' "» 

singular femi^^^ ^ditional rivers are named in the R.Y., the Aniu- 
*' The ioVLo-^^^ ^^^ and the Yavyavati, but only once (vi, 27, 5, 6; 

mati, the Hany^P ^rx^ ^^ *^^ * ^*^^ ^^^ i^m situation cannot be 
viii. 85, 13, ^/' . ^ Sarayu is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
fixed. Finally, ^ ^j^at by the help of Indra Turvasu and Yadu 
30, 17) it ifl s^^^34 In the second passage (x. 64, 9) it is named 
crossed this staredJ"^' ^e SaxasvatI and Sindhu ; and in the third 
in connexion y^tT^ ^oi»^®^^^ ^^^ these two, and as -well as with 
(v. 53, 9), again, i^ ^e In^'^^ ^^ ^^ Yamuna. These data do 

several affluents o^ ^ ^ ^. 

^^fl refers to Both, on the lit, and Hiit. of the Veda, 
i» In proof of *i.- :l>^Xll^t- ^^ Nirukta, p. 131^ ^nd B5htlmg:k and Both's 

p. 137. See also Zf^t^'to ^^"^^^ ^"^l ^ ®-^-' '•^- <«*«y^^»*- 
lexicon, S.V, fir/Ik jyg ^^ ^ *he name of a nver in BShtlingV and Roth'a Lexicon; 
»» TriflhfSxns i« 1. '"^^ ^ot withdrawn m the «« additions and improvementa," in 

and to intepi^taK"^^^ 

vol. r. ^"^oii ^^ jj^ ^^ 17, but m v. ig^ ^^^^^ j^^ ia aaid to have 

i^ 2Tie Sara^T, . ^ :^^|iitraratha, <« ^® ^^^r aide of thia riw. See p. 347. 

glflin two Aryae, 4^^ ^^ ^ 
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a50 KiKATAS MENTIONED IN THE BIGVEDA. 

^^^h ruDB acroBB the central parte of India, is to be found in 

^^%^a7'^ t^* *^"^ ^^ ^•^' *«^" *hat the author of tiie 
^^"^J^t tr^^^:"^^^ '^'^ "'"^^^S «^ the conntriea to the 

^"T^ cZ doS 7*'*«^**««/^*«'«» ran^;i«y. «a* | " What 
«* ^«9; and thev V ^"''^ **^ ^'^**'"^ "^^^ yi«ld no milk for 
"^^**^^ usurerl - «L °° *"' *""« "^ ^^ wealth of Pramaganda 

t""^ *^«^chMihaT» "^v*^"' *" '"• ° ^''«'^^* ^^'^^ the degnided 
man ^ le ^ho ^' ^^^a explains Kikata as " a country inhabited 

'n&ri/^'\^iesiiH -s • ^""^ ^^^^^ " «^^®° ™ "»« vocabulary called 

'^^ aXf' t^e follZ^'^^®"* *° Magadha. In Bohtlingk and Both's 

Biotio'* ^ TatoA k a, ^°^ ^'**" "* quoted from the BhSgavata Pur&na, 

^- *' ^ - «<i-»«teA »--*** "***'^'*^ritt» tammohatfa tura-dvishdm \ Suddho 

'^•^"■'"un a perJ '*** ^havithyati \ "Then, when the Kali age 

^"" ^^^tbe Klkatas ^ "^"^^ Buddha, eon of Aigana, will be bom 

among ^^ ^^^ » m order to delude the enemies of the goda (the 

'^ .1 a.,.n „ T'^'^tator on the Bh&g. Pur. explaina the Klkatas 

• 10 18 it • country of Gaya." Again, Bnag. 

^^"" I'l .-^» ^^ ***^= ^"ira yatra (^ mad-bkakt&fy praiantah 

every place where thoee ^^o are devoted to me, who axe caha, who 
regard all things as shks, ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^.^^^^ ^ ^^d. the 

< what fruit JmrLdt fa,a S'>?«« «« athd.^ who, bein«^*«*'*^*« 1^*1 foi 
th^^u „o other world but"Tfc«^-' "-"^^-^ ^^ortote"^ 



oomment, is quoted, 



J 




tary^ axe ^t>:^^, ^^^^ 

tell Ti6^ ^ .^^^- Aria 
of* A^Tiaft ongm, thoT 
njBty, lie tiUBta, lxav< 

^S^B there Beems U 

in Magadba o: 

from one of t 

zplained by Profea 

- SV — 4S, may tend to ah. 

l>y **^« Aryaa at the 

ojie direction with t 

titLG :Bdg^Gda, in whicli 

i-tetirxa an invocation t 

s disGoae, who is guppl 

otixef -fcrxt>^s, ^wrlxos^ xiaxnos are Bpeoi£eo 

foro witlx i>rol>aI>ili*X <^onelude to bare 

Axletn. palo, ttM.oi2^b. not neoeaaaiily non^ 

5, T, 8, 12, i4r ^/ OX:o a^a Jfyy^anto [ 

jat€JLs t€tlsm^^^ tat^^f^ as*' ^^^t£esAu nyoei 

sena 9vctsrcl Xi^stAay^ saAa I j^amna dhratri"^ 
jcmam \ ^"^ I ^a^u^Aara^yo Jfufe^aahhyi 

(Takman's^ abode are the Mujavetts, t^^ f 
Boon as thou art bom, O Taknraxi, tlion. soj 
7. Qo, Takiman, to the Mujairats, ox- :fiajr &^ 
the female Sudra for food; axtdi &t^^^^^ ^ 
friend, dev-our the Mabavri^h.^^ &xxA ^^ 

Takman theae or those aliGit J ~^ ^^^ 
brother Balisa, and with tl^y 

nephew Pan2«o^ depart *o *^* — -««^ 

Takman aa a servant, »^^ 





^^y^TJS, BAHI.IKAB. AMD OTHBB TBIHKS- 
*** ^ ^^ again mentuoned in the VajaaBJieyi-sflnhitS^^Ml. 

" ^°^1««*^*'^ ^th it depart beyond the MCgayata. WUi ^7 
T i» *y ^"^^ee"!®* *~"^ ▼»«'^» and olad itt a akin, paas beyond, 

f !r^b^»*» •''^/propitious." 

. -uri^g "^ *** i,^« mentioned along ^dth the Bahlikas, a Baotnan 

^""ifi Itaj*'*** ^ftodharia (aee above, p. 342) may, aa Both thinks, 
'^^ad -^^ **^^tto.e «w>rtih-we8t of India ; and the MahftTTJahw »»y 

to ^* *"*^ -*4:^«^«* mentioned in verse 13 aie, on the oontrary, 

belo**^ ^jig^ a>^* ^|.|i Behar, and the country bordering on it to the 

-j^.vVnS ^ tKU* ™ *'^* ^*"® *''^° nationa situated to the norfli- 

trib© sfff, hft''® ^g south-east, whom we may auppoae, from the 

ve8*- ^^a. two t» oed on them, to hare been lioatile, or alien tribes, 

\0^^ iflixi©^ ^y *^® commentator on the V.S., as the name of a moun- 

^ --ijr Oitt^** ^ ^^^3r»'* abode : jrii;<iiKift noma kaiohit parvaio Budraaya •5w- 

mB ^^^ Waee of ^^"^^^iilily a later idea. Compare the Mah&bh9rata, Sanptikft- 

^jjjjjir ***^ I "V^^^ jttt75 *<» sakrodho jagama vitnanah Bhavajf, \ girer Muf^avatah 

•tW^^^^'^S^. -^***Vj^#^^5<ap5j^\«*Bhava (8'iYa) having so said, went away angry and 

parr^^ ^ap^ '^^ anay*®^ ®' ^* ^*^ Mttniayat, to perform austerity, the great 

P°**^^L^^ *^ *^e jWvttB^®^^^ parva, 180 : (Hrtr MimavataJ^ pri^hih^ Munjavan 

diatii^*'^r«^ a»^ taf^y**** y****** ^^^^^ *<*P0 «»^yam Umapatih \ " On the heighte 

devoti^^^^^<»/^^^ ^^^^tain there is a hill called Munjayat, where the divine lord of 

nam€^ '^^^i****^ i^rforflui oontinnal aniterity." The commentator on the S'atapathA^ 

of th.^ /S'ivft) ^ -^ ia the "Northern Mountain," udteht/alk parvataJ^ \ The S'ataps- 

TJmS, ^.^a **^^ Ai S» ^» ^^*^ *^^ comments on the tcTt of the Vaj. S., after qnotiiig 

i adhvana^ yanti \ tad enafn aavasam eva an 



brfihl**^^^^^^^ ^ ^* ^J^/ffana^ yanti \ tad enafn tavasam eva anvavaryati yatra yatra 
tha-to''^^^^^ ^ ^^ anu \ atra fia vai aeya paro Kuja/eadbhyai eharanam / taemad 

^*" ^^^rr^^^^f^fOi^*^ '^***" *** " ^®^**«-<^*««vo pinakavaeafy" ity *^ ahirkaan nah 
atya ^^ ^^^ ^^'Z \ eva ftad aha ^' krittivaaah** Hi \ nUhvapayaty eva enam etat) 
aha **J^^^ »' *-^^i kanehana hinaati \ taaniad aha ** hrittivaeah'* Hi \ " Men go on 
iivo 'tfy^ ^ ^*-*li proTimon. He therefore sends him (Rndra) off with providon, 
wapanf^ "^^^mb to go. Here his jonmey ig heyond the MCijaTats; hence iie«8j» 

their v^^^j^.^ "^g MujavatB ;' * with bow nnbent and concealed,* * nninjuring ns and 
wherev^^^^g^^^^ -beyond.' He adds * clad in a skin.' ThU Inlls him to sleep; tm 
* paw b^^^ ^^\xe injnres nobody. Wherefore he aays ' cUd in a skin.' " A deriva- 
^^^^^^f!^^^^^^€>rd Majavat occurs also in the H.Y. x. 84, 1 : Somaeya iva Maujava- 
while 81-^^^ XLa 1 ** ^^® * draught of the sonwi produced on Mojavat, or among the 
tive of '^^^^^-^^^gska, Nir. 9, 8, exphdns the word thus : Mat^avato Ifiifavati fitaii\ 
tasya h^^ ^ ^^^ata}^* " ' Manjavatah ' means produced on Mftiayst : Mttiavat is » 
Mttjava^?^' ^^'^ 

U^anaf^^^ ^ -^fihtkas and Bahltkas, see Lassen, Zeitsch. 1840, p. 194 ; and for 1839, 

mountai^^^ V>'^^ 

p. 62, ff- 



IKTEBOOXrBflB OF THB ABIANB 

^wKo lived on. the borden of 

beyond its boundaries at tbe * 

CBotb, Lit. and Hist, of the Yed«t, P 

It does not, however, follow t3a.aib 
^eda, are spoken of as if they ^^^ 
non-Arian origin. (See above, P- 

Thus, the Arians appear in lat« 
*w>ii with the Gandharae. 
^>^^ade to a royal sage callecL 
^'^ho had expressed an opixiioiiL 

elthough Ilia ^ew was not x-e 

ef its being quoted, and ii 

^^J^n origin. This irf tkn 

*»•« aha Svarfid N&gnafitaJ^ \ 

*«* fwacha Rajmydbmdh, 

«>*» of Kagnajit, said. 

^bich he said, he spake , 

IS also mentioned in the 

J^^eived instruction t« 

K"wilda.*« He is also 

M:ahabh., i. 2439-41 i 

^<^h I toHfa prqf'a cLh^, ,,•«.-.• 

Jm^U 'rtha.vUarad€M^ \ 

Sttbala, were then boanx 

^'n to him became t.1^^ «ie«x^— ' 

Zl ^ ^^ ^^« ^^ C3taixdlx&^r«. 

mother of Duiyodh 



^^ 



^t.?^ 



. ^^S) 






* ^uru prince, and ^ 
■These passages ar^ 
,* people with whom 

^'^tercourse, and 

^^y reasonablj inffe^ 
^^^ect LaBBen rem 
"Thongh in indivi^ 
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354 CHAEACTBB OF TBIBES BBYOKI> THE SARASVATt 

tempt are expressed in reference to the tribes Hving on the Indus and 
its fi^e great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribee being 
ever regarded as of non-Indian origin. Tliat there was no essential 
difference in their langoage is proved, as regards a later period, bj 
the testimony of Panini, ^hich I hare already cited." The ^tenm 
passage here referred to is from the same article, p. 194^ y^i^ ,-j ^ 
eaid : ** T^® ^^^ BShlka is used not only in the KahAbharata, but 
also in Panini,*" as a general designation for tlie tribes of the Panjab. 
The use of this appellation is thus fully certified ; and if the grammar. 
ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahlka country, we may hence conclude that the 
Bahlfcas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ- 
ently from the other Indians." 

The same writer elsewhere **• remarks : " The Indians distinguiah, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Sarasvatt, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes : first, those to the east- 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas (see p. 342, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians; • . . but with the exception of the Kashmiras, and some 
less known races, these Indians are not of the genuine sort: the 
greater fireedom of their customs is regarded as a lawless condition." 
And Weber similarly remarks : *** " The north-western tribes retained 
their ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien ori^ 
(the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 
la The aphorisms here referred to are ill 8, 78, and iv. 2, 11 7, ug^ j^^ ^^ 
latter, with the comments, are as follows:— 117 | rahlka-ffrafneb^adehml VaJktia* 

tafy I 8'akaiihi \ S'akalika \ 118 | Vibhasha Uilnareshu | Vihiare^ihuy^ J^^ 
gr'Ufnaa tad^aehibhyo vridhebhyath ''than'* **Hith** ity etau pratyayau vd hhoDo. 
tal^ I SaudarianikJ \ Saudarianika \ pakthe ehhai^ \ Stnidardantya I « 117 Th 
affixes fhan and mth are employed in words taking vriddhi, which denote viliolJ # 
^j^^,vsliTlr««r as S'fikfllikl. S'fikfllikS. 118. Orthe affl-rn- #r-^ -«^ -..^, *"* ^^^^^g" ©f 

the 
Satidar^anfs/a. 

i*» Zeitschiift, u. 68. See also Asiat. Bes. xr. 108 ; and App- note L 
»** Ind, 0<»d. i 220. 
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856 KAMBOMS. i^IAB, PBiOHTAS. UDlOHTAS. BimSSHTm 

provinces- Theae four tnbes were the Kambojas aiid Aryas. to«ther 

^tt. the rmhyaj. and ITdlchyas (or eaatem e^ northern ^pS^^ 

i3 thus ixxefragably prov^ that the Kamb6jas were 0^^^^^;^ 

,^ Indian people^ but also a people poaaeeeed of Indian ouL«j J 

eonBequenflythatm Y4eka>. i^e this culture extended asfer^th* 

Hindukush. At a hter penod aa the weU-known paaaage in Manu'. 

InatituteB (x. 43) ehowa, the Kambojaa were reckoned among ti» 

barbariimB, because their ci^toma differed from those of the InLs. 

.... The »me chauge of «lafaon haa thua, i„ a amaller degree, 

taken place between the Kambojaa and the Indiana aa oocurrei k^ 

remote antiqmty, between the ktter and the ancient Penrians "^ 

Now, aa I baye intimated, the feet that Sanakrit waa spoken by the 
Mbea to a^.we. of the Indua may be held to proye that^^t^^ 
country wa» xnhabrted by races of Aj^an origin, and of common descent 
,iti. «.e ind^ns ,.« and affords an additional argument in a^^^Z 
poriuon that the Indo-Anans immigrated into India troux that direction. 
It may, boweyer. perhaps, be objected that the paaaage in question 

i« In his later work, the edition of the Nirnkta Roth -, ^• 

„„^ thst so ««ch of the VB„g^ before JTr^^^iTV^ ^" ***!! 
interpolated. He adds, however, that « it is in w far valnable L u ,!*^"»w a. 
ancient Indians imagined the KambOja. also to be students of%? ^*°'" * 

BrBut, pp. 17, 18. In the Jonmal of the Gemun Orient^'soST* ^^11 
Vtotmm Miiller makes some renutrica on the tame passaM n\7' v w 

that a similar passage ocouis in the MahfibhSshyaTJd'ol^ aUudes to the *» 
this dicumstance appears partly to confirm Eoft's «,niectnre ~!!^?' *""* "^"^ 
ness of portions of the passage, it may aUo be possible thatrt^*i?* ** gpuiom- 
borrowed it from the Nirnkta, or that both the Nbukta and *r*' *'«l»a'>h««hy» W 
hare taken it from the common source of ancient imunmatio^i 4^'**'''*''^ "^ 
case, this reference to a distant race like the Kamb6ias, look. ^*'''°-" ^\''^ 
been borrowed from some ancient soorce. The uassace of tu ""*'»* """* "*" 
fcUows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyne's edition: fi-a^TM*,- i^* ^***''''**^ '"' 
ihSiAito bhav<Ui I viJOrt tea mam Aiya^ bha»hant» "iavah'^- ^^»^'^ ^, 
Surathtrethu " ntmhati^ " iVoe*ya-«»ittya«B«A« "gamim " ' " -S*****'* 

Jat0 I "DSiir" lavanarth* Prachyethu OStram mi'/m,Au itfi" ^'V"* f^, 
g«Bg. i» employed only by the Kamb«j„ ; the iryas n«, oLlv Z^"^ ■» « verb of 
The Snrashtraa nse hammati, the central and east^ tribes ^ - ? ^*^^»^^' '•"* 
only J«w in the sense of 'going.' mti the t!!^** •*"* *' ^f 

Terb for 'cutting;, daira, a 'dckle,' aloue i, nsed by the Moni!^™ ^"'^ " ** 

•« See Appendix, note M. See ^y^^n'^JS^TT^.^ *^ »-'* " ^ 
there quoted. neiwows, 1. p. 67o, gy^ . ^^ gj^j^, 
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C5HAPTER 



in. 



fS( INDIA: THEIB A 
THE ASIMiT^ SOUTH ^"*^*^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^i^e diapter I have ends 

Ja the piw^^^^r^i» <»n»paratiTe phji "^*""«^ ^7 a variety of argn- 

fjjeata derive<^ ^b^ "^ost ancient writf °*^' "'^ ^™ general histo^, 

^ -weU as fro'^^ ^rove— pirgt^ ^^^^ th "^^m^ of the Indians and 

*r g Iranians, -iJ^^industan at the da ^ ^°"'*^'^™* "««« ^Wch we find 

*^l,Udied i» ^jjigrated into that Zlj^ ^^^ "^ ^o* ~*«*- 

^v^Jio^^' ^^* ^^^ '**''*^ ^y '^Wch thia^^, ^"^ Central Ma; and 

*** ^tvAy, that ^'^Ji Kabnl, and acro»„^^ ^ penetrated waa from tiie 

S^^-^est th*"' J^^t both of these tw ^^'"* ^ ^^^ **' ** 

^toJ«» «««™°*^ 0J»«^ proceed to trac ° ^'^P^^iti"'" have been sub- 

^^tiatei-. and ^^ entered the iPan'-u* ^'^^^ °^ **»« Indo-Arian 

^^e after they' ^^th «nd east. *^''***' «»<i l«»d commenced their 

advfl»'« ^,^^^,y, ^'^ "" ^^^in^tiL ^T* ''^'^y gathered (flee 
^bove, pp. 341, :^ ^-^veda, that the o ""^ *^« "^^^'t Indian record* 

u*x «U8 ^riishea them ^^ '^^^ own tribfi« \.^4.i. ^ 

above, p. 282), «, ^^y occnL^^'^ ^^ languJ^ T! ? ^^^^^ ^^ 
customs, who had t>^^ north 1 '*'' ^t IndiTt^' ^ '*^«^*"'' '^^ in 

paaaages fi.^ the :P«**^^^„'^^'i Post-^,,'^"r«^ ^^duce varioj 

the progress Of th^, X^^'^Z' ^^^^S ^I^^^' '''^'^''- '' 
living the indi»^^<^^ . *lie f *"'« themw *^* ^* "^^ south, 
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XETA8 ANB BA8YTTS. 

^^^^ «ry«ytf I ** O beaatiful Aiving, sowing barley ^th the plooA 

r^^^^^ng forth («<. mmdng) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 

^y the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, ye have eroated a grea* H^J* 

-fixe Arya." » i. 130, 8 : /»*»* faflia^tu ytgfmtn&nam dry am pr6^ 

I^4^*A«* i«^tfm«fr ajuhu goarmllheghu djuhu \ mrnnave idsad avraUM 

^^ ^^A^^^^^^^^ ^andhayai\ "IndrajWho in a hmndred wayspw- 

^^^0 ^ ^ battles, in heaven-confenring battles^ has preserved in the 

^^ the sacrificing Arya. Chastizing the neglw^OTs of religious rites, 

r^ 0ti^J^^^ ^® Wack skin to Mann'' (or the Arian man).* iii- »*» ^ 

jga^^^ ^** Prtthivi^ dydm utemdm Indram madantt anu dhtrand9ah\ 

' ^fj^ ^^y^^ ***« sHrya^ aasana Indrah Banana purubhqfasam gd'm\ 

KV^^^^ **^^ *^^«J% «a«dna Aa^I (toyfin pra dryalh varnam af><U\ 

,i 1^0 ^^ gladden Indra, who bestowed the earth and this firmament. 

lB*r^ ^^^ ^oj^s, he gave the snn, he gave the much-nourishing cow; 

at^d ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ealtti. Slaying the Dasyn, he protected the Aryan 

col<^^''' . ^ ^^' ^* ^ " ^*«m Jftfwur tfJA^ew^ %fi,ryai eha aha^ ^^k- 

I7ii»f^* f^""^ '^^ t a I aAom JA«»»w adM&m arydya aha^ cr«*f»* 
daiti«»^ ww»rfy«y« I aAam opo «nayam i>dwU&nd^ fnama dev&so a»» 
Mum dy«* t "I'" Bays Indra, "was Mann, and Ilhe sun; I am the 

^ Sayana interprete the *' g^^^ Ught,- either of the glory acquired by the ArfTto: 
S^ahlya^ tfdo r^^^^^^ chahrlthuh | or of the sun : Fi^Inuxm ^^^^^^. 
Jyotih I « For It IS the hvuig man who beholds the sun :" /"k^^h hi '^'T^^tn 
Both thinks tluB Terse ^y ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^''^Tl^ 

the ordinary sense of u ^^If... He compart E.V. ^ 2%^ • ^.^^TT. ^^ 
purvyam divi V^^^f^^Jce^ karahatha^\ ^^ Desiring to be bonntifal to ^^J^^ 

J with the wol 
proper sense of 
«) ine wora. ux ... . • -• ^, o. .«««««<,• Ja*ttr<,« rfr«««, | ^""' I.^'^rZ^rif^ their 
hethln^ » "?:f^f..^'J^ia«tnment. which L A«vin« ^^*°.^uk, • 
enemies ; and bakura (m H V ;• t o\ i< • T y^rA» * *"^^^ snopea u» 
3^r«/J lUustr. of Nirukta, p g.*^- /' 1 y"^^* ^S^ adheres to the ov^^ 
that fta;b.r« is probably a ^^^ ^^ /^ ^ '^"* ^*^t *5Jfet*r« ^r^^** ^ * ^' 
pipe. The two following pa^^^^f'^^^r''*' ^\ ^^ light: R.V. ix.92,5: 

he (Soma) gave Ught to the dj^ ^T"^ "^"^^ dasff^^ aelivered Manu [or the 
Arian man], and arrested the l> ^""^ ^orde^ space, b^ . vidat svar ««w^ 

Jyotiraryam \ "He (Indra) gave ^'L, v,"^* ^- 4^' ^!a< » glorions Hght.'' 

* This passage is transUted in *^^®«edne6B C^^^^l^*® ^^ *^" ^*** ^' 

tained in the " Times" of 12th Anw? '^^^"^ ^^ ^he fir^ ^^i^i" ^« ^«e interpi«t«i 
of the dark colour of the Dasyna ' ^^^®' ^« **hla^^ \bo ^«^y <1^^*®^ "^ *** 
same article. * ^^ aext paasage ^ 
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VBDIC HYMNS DISTINGUISH 

Indrft »^* MTudh^y^ oA*A<jt««» | a«miSMM ^ »««AaAa* tantu tatroMk 

adevah 1^^^ T^ f^anuy&tna ^angame \ " O, muoli landed Indra, what- 
j^M& 9^y^ ^^x>er«oii, Basa or Arya, desigas to flght against us, let 
^x rxxMg^^ ^0 easily subdued by us. May wo destroy them in the 
^H^s© eoe^^^^^ M^0, 3 5 ^hufh S'ushnasya inathita vadhar yamaih na p 
Iflic^-" ^' ^n^ da^^^ \ "I, the slayer of STushna, have restrained 
^^ etry<*^ ^^ y^^ Jia^« ^ot abandoned the Aryan name to the Dasyu.'' 
^ boVt, — '^ Hn^ ^^^ ^vaih janayanta oshadhlr panaspatln prithmm 

^5, ll- • ^^ g4irff^^ divi rohayawta^ sudanavah dry& vratd vtsrijanto 
^' ..-i?^**^^ ^ «« rpb^se bountiful ones " (the gods named in the pre- 

^ Alhi Aifc^****^ ««Yi.a^® generated prayer, the oow, the horse, planta, 
^\\X^% ^^^^^ -v\\ ^^ mountains, the waters; — causing the sun to 
c^^^^^^ the ea-^ ^^^ spreading Aryan rites over the earth." • x. 88, 1 : 



»^^^^^«i4» ^* tf anyu) " associated with thee, the mighty one, over- 
^ -^d^y ^^''l)&sa »^^ ^* through (thy) eflfectual energy." x. 102, 8: 
^^>o hotn j^j^affi^ato vqfram Indra ahhiddsata^ \ dOMoaya vd maghh 
ji #»^^^ ^^--.A vfl «^**'****' y(ivaya vadham \ " Restrain, O Indra, the bolt 



^^,^^ ^*^,irderotiB aaaaiLant; remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
^-f tJ^^ ^^a^a o* ^^*-" ^- ^^^» ^ '• ^ atiryo tnadhye amuehad raihalk 
^^ 1*^ ^'*M<* l?ra«tmanaf» arya/i\ "The sun has launched his car in 
^i^^^ ^^o,\ ^® -^^^ ^^ P*^^ ^**^^ * recompense to the Dasyu.*' 
jj^^-^^* ^j^ : Taj nfc«^a<^ a^*a«o fnuo^o^l yo vd ary&t BoptanndAudu | 
,^^ii- ^"^'^^^ij^y^* itwwrmna nIn€Mna^\ "Who delivered [^ns^ from the 
pa^^^^ ^ from calamity ; who, O powerful ^god], didst avert the 

de^^^^^^lJo I>a8«^ ^^ ^® ^'^^ ^ t^^® ^^^^ <>^3 the seven streams." 
\^Xt^ ^^ l^ove-oited texts seem to show that the Bigveda recognizes a 
rpt^^ ,^^ between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
^^ei*'-^^^^ and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
hoL^^'^^^^ ^^ contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appean 
j^^a^t:^"^ ^ csonstant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
box^^- * iii most of these texts ; and from the specification in othara of 

C^4^'^^X^haMm agnim \ l>««ya chid vrUfuUipramfa mayo* jaghnathur nm , 

. ^^!t^^ -wi^***' "^® ^^^ and YiBhttu) have provided abundant loom for tiie | 

'"''^C*'^^' create *he sun, tbe dawn, and flre. Y©, heroe8,hayede8troyedtijo ' 

VV^^^4>^^ ^ihebull-noBedDSaa." 
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jjasttjs as desckibbd in the aitabeya- 

^^^ ^^ i. 100, 8, lie speaks of them as " destroying enemies 

j^ fxot^ ^ earth;"" and in another place he explains the Daaa 

^^^,^7 a^ *^^ ^ either "the SPadras and other inferior tribes, or the 

^ leBtX^^ doubt that in many passages of the B.V., to which I 
▼^® ^^ i^ ^^ yefer, the words Da^yu and Daaa are appUed to demoM 
^^ r^0^^ \^er8, or goblins (Asuras, Bakshasas, etc.) ; but it is 
**^-tfer^^^. ^ xxt fro«^ ^^® nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
of di^^ ^^^^:^t8 which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under- 
toler»t> y^^ *f^^u8 aboiigmal tribes of India as intended by these 
Bome oi: t>^^^ yet more clearly estabhshed by the sense in which 

stand f^f^ '^ a ^ ^^®®^ ^^•®' ^^' "^®^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ demons) in the 
tertnB- -p^^ ^^ in Manu, and in the Mahabharata. Thus the 

the ^^^ i^^g'l'^^^^^^eya-bTahmana, after making Yi^vamitra say to his 
A.itarey^' ^0 >^ ^^^ vii. ig . ^'an anwoyajah&ra " a»«a» f?iA i^r^fa 
author ^^^^el^^ e« «*« ^»^^a& i^5«?raA flTafcora J PwKmiaA -afu«»^A 
fifty di^o ,, ^'^^ ^^ J^an^t \ Vaik^amitrali, dasffundm hhayishth&h I 
hhaksht^^f^^ fi^^jxy possess the extremities [ot the land]/' adds, 
»Yy lidantf/ ' r^^^ndhras, PundLras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, and 
<«Let yo^ t>l>^ ^ontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
"These are ^^^ ,,«5 And in the authoritative definition already 
other ^^^^^^i;<^' -^ol. i-. P- 482), Manu tells us : " Those tribes in the 
from Ti^^ft ^X^^ -^vithout the pale of the castes sprung from the 
quoted'^ (see ^^^ ^^ and feet [of Brahma], ivhether they speak the 
world vhic ^j^ri^^j^cbhas, or of the Aryas, are aU caUed Dasyus." 
mouth, ^^^^'0 ^t^ *^^* ®P®*^® ^^ *^® same people, ii. 26, 1025 : 
language of ^. |^^<^V,y,Vy« J>(My^n parvata-vaBinah\ ganan Utsavaaanketdn 
The ^^^.^^ ^^^aJ> I " Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 
Tauravam y^ ^^^^ ^^^d the Utsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
ajayat saft<^ co^^^ t^i^^" ^^ again, Ibid. ver. 10j51-2 : Daraddn 
the Pay48'^^ m^^^a^ J>akaSd8amh \ prdguttaram diiam ye cha vasaniy 
inhabiting the .^^ if;asmti vane ye cha tan sarvdn ajayat prahhuh \ 
saha Kamhojatr (^ | ^^^ fiishikdn uttardn api\ "Paka6as2Lni conquered 

airitya Dasp^^^ , ^^i^/ tatnanan dai^un upakshapayitrln datrun \ on i. 100. 8. 

X^hdn Paramafcarr ^^ ^^i^^^ ^"^^ ^^"^ f^pakahapayitanm. adharam nikp^h- 

u J)a8(m varnai^ ^ ^f **^ '* ^^ "' ^• 

^am asuram. ^yd%^ 

«» See the first Vol^"^^^ 
M See above p, l^j^^ 
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BENFET AND BOTH ON DASYU AND DASA- 



'dasa ' bas decidedly the sense of 'slave/ and if ibis was the ongij 
meamxie of both the forms, it is equally certain that both * daaa ' and 
'dasyn/ in contrast with the 'arya,' at first designated the aboriginal 
popnlation subjected by the ktter at the time of their diffasioii ; and 
this jrelatiou which subsisted on earth, which no doubt was not rarely 
interxTipted by rerolts of the subject people, was transferred by the 
Aria^os to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re- 
presented as the rebellious slaves of the deities. 

" The view that in this contrasted relation * dasa' has really the sense 

of 'slave/ 'servant,' is supported by three essentially similar half 

verses of the Atharvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 

in which ' SUdra,' the well-known name for the servile caste in India, 

stands in the same contrast to * arya,' as * dasyu ' and * dasa ' elsewhere 

do. The first is iv. 20, 4 : Tayd 'ham tarvam paiyami ya& eha S'udra^ 

utarya^ \ ' By this (plant) I see every one, whether * S^dra or Arya. 

The second teact is iv. 20, 8 : Ten&ha^ sarvam ptUydmi tUa Sudram 

iUdryam \ * By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether S'udra 

or Arya.' The third is xix. 62, 1," which Prof. Benfey does not quote, 

but which runs thus: Priyam nUL kfinu devsshu priyani rq/atu md 

kfinu I prtya^ sarvasya paiyata^ uta dudrs utarye \ ** Make me dear 

to the gods ; make me dear to kings, dear to every one who beholds 

me, whether to Stidra or Arya.'^ 

Professor Roth, in his Lexicon, s.v, dasyu^ defines that word as de- 
noting (1) **a class of superhuman beings, who are maliciousLy disposed 
both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra and Agni in particu- 
lar.'' Many of the demons subdued by Indra, designated by particular 
names, as Sknabara, S^shna, Chumxiri, etc., bear the general appella- 
tion of Dasyu. They are not only spirits of darkness Uke the Rakshasefi^ 
but extended over the widest spheres. In A.Y., xviii. 8, 22, they 
are demons in the form of deceased men {Ye da^yava^ pitrishu pravuh- 
tah jnatimukhcl^ oharanti). They are, lie remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a) generaUy witK men (ma»«, fiyu, nor), and are called t^mdnusAa in 
B.V., X. 22, S Ci^ support of whicli he refers to R.Y., viii. 87, 6; 
ix. 92, 5; Val'f ^» ®» ^T'' "^^ ^^* ^' ^^ ^- '» 10); and (b) more 
specifioaUy witb^ j^ious orthodox men iarya\ and it is but seldom, if 

at all (he conBid^'^^' ^*^^^^^^^^o^ of dasyu as referring to the 
non.Arians, tb^ l:>arbamnB, is adviaahle (in p^^j ^f ^^^ ^^ eites 
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ARYAS AND DASYTTS. 



slayer of Vritra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile^ (hosts) 
of black descent. He produced the earth and waters for Manu." ^ The 
passages ui. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p. 360, f.), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3 : 2ham 
ha nu tyad adamayo dast/Umr ekah kri»hnr avanor ary&ya \ "Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyns: thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Arya."" vi. 61, 3: Uta kshittbhyo avanlr avindah \ 
"And thou (Sarasvatl) hast obtained lands for men."** vii. 19, 3 : 
Paurukutsini Trasadasyum dvah kshetrMdtd vriirahatyeshu pnrum \ 
a Thou hast preserved the man Trasadasyu, son of Punikutsa, in fights 



obstruct their view." i He same woros are renaerea oy u-osen : noBtrac%ou9 v\r%B 
j^^ coneedat, " Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen," where the words in 
strumental case have the sense of the dative assigned to them. If they bear 



words there are : Aamakebhir nrihhi^ turyam tanat \ which Sayana rendera, 

V nribhify puruahaih Mwryam turyaprakasam tanat sambhaktam karotu ^4Uru- 
^** ushais tu drishti-nirodhakham andhakaram Bamyqjayatu \ " Let him divide the 
hspixt of the sun with our men, and involve our enemies in darkness wMch shall 
o^truct their view.** The same words are rendered by Rosen : Nostratibu9 vir\ 

soletn a 

the in8wui»*«— «~ o ~- j 

tha^ gense in verse 6, they may equally haye it in the ISth also. The meanii^ 
w iild then be, "He bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fair friends." 
Birl; this use of the instr. would not suit verse 10, 8a gramebhih sanita «a rathebhih \ 
Kelher we understand gramebhilf. of villages, or hosts. On the words, << his fiiir 
f ' nds " professor Wilson remarks, Eigveda i. p. 260, note : " These, according to 
th scholiast, are the vnnds, or Maruts; but why they should have a share of the 
exit's country {Jatrunam bhumitn) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
. vended to earthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white {dujitny<;^ in 



m 

CO 



-jurigon 'With the darker tribes of the conquered country." The worshipper's 

frieridship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the B.V., as, i. 101, 1 ; iv. 

16 10 ; vi. 1^1 ^ > "^^ ^^1 ^ ^^d 8 ; vi. 45, 7. Rosen renders this pasaage: Expug- 

* ^^ terram soeiu suia nitentibua, <* He conquered the earth with his struggling 

^jj^panions ;" thus giving another sense to Mtnyebhi^, In two other hymns, viL 

QQ 3, and x. 66, 11 (quoted above, p. 362), we find mention made of the sun in 

a ^tne^^t similar manner as in the yerse under review. In his translation of the 

j^^^veda in Orient und Occident, ii. 618, f.. Prof. Benfey gives the following mue 

. ^jje verse before us : " The much-invoked smites the robbers and devisers of nuB- 

chi«^ ; in tempest he shatters them to the ground with his bolt ; -with his shining 

^j j^ades the thunderer acquired ground, sun, and floods." 

^o Sfiyasa explains the words krishnayonJh, etc., thus: kriahfiayontr nikfitklmttr, 
da0^r vpakahapayatrir aturlh tenah, «« the destructive armies of the Araraa, of 
Aegr^^ 'ank." The Vfilfikhilya ii. 8, has the foUowing worda : ffebhir ni dtZm 
mattf^^ nighoBhayah \ « The horses with which (Indra) thou didat acsre f?7the 
Djj^yn away from the man.'* ^' 

ai 



the Astt««« D»^ v^icu.) assigns aiso to the woru wa avose or •* atreama " ^\\^\ 
it Blight seem to be the fimction of SarasvatS to give rather than lands. ' 
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DA8YTJS HOW DSSCEIBKD 
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'< The imsacrificing Sanakas perished. ContendixL^ 

the non^sacrifioers fled, India, with averted 

S'dMi tain Indra tnartyam ayafyum ityddi\ 

chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.""^ i. 132^ 

randhaya hanehid awatafk hfin&yafUaih chid 

those who offer libations the irreligious man, the 

wiathfiil." iv. 16, 9: JVt mdy&vdn abrahmd 

deceitful, prayerless Dasyu has perished." R.*^ 

aprtnato ^trih sasahydd dasyHn ishah aasahydd 

the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasyrxa : 

come the men." R.V., vi. 14, 3 : Tarvanio 

Hkshanto avratam \ '' Men subduing the Dasyix, 

overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless)." v 

prasave vdvjridhdndn IrakmO'dvuha^ sarydd 

far from the sun the irreligious, the haters of praj>^er 

progeny.'' viii. 59, 10 : 2ha^ nah Indra r*tayus ^€^<Z»«Vj^ 

madhiy$ vanshva kmnrimna Hrvar ni dd^aik Mfu^tA^ 



I 



tiihe BaKsn&eet^ 
~ i. W\, \\ 
O Indra, hast 
t : Sunvadbhyo 
I " Subject to 
man though 
^rta I "The 
10: Ad Affne 
O A^i, may 
T Xsha over- 
^yavo vratatk 
(or laws) 
^pavrataa^ 
** Remove 
increase in 

ii/ 11 \ 



I 



•• Sayasa describeB the Sanakas as followen of Vritra : -^^^gf^m&naJtSA PY*^^ 
nmhwfvh, I oannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas bare. Tiio^ 0x^7 ^^ 
been heretical Aryai and not Dasyns. A Sanaka was a mind bom B<m ^ Brahto^ 
Wilson, Vish. Pnr., first edition, p. 88, note 13. Weber, Ind. Stud, i- ^^^' ^^^ 
quotes a text of the Hahfibh. xii. 18,078, where be Ib mentioned as a sSire J^S^ 
renders %anakah " old." *^ 

•^ In i. 100 
word mariya. 



0, 16, the word mMriiah, ** men," u opposed to dev^ 
, *< mortal," is usoally applied to men. But from the^ 



of the S'atapatha-brahmaoa it appears that the Asuras also are regt^^^g^ P9^^ 

and that the gods too were formerly so. iL 2, 2, 8, ff. : lUvaieha ^T^ *• ^orM 

ybhaye prajapatyah poipfidhire | Te ubhaye m>a anatmana aauh^ tnof^ ^***^cA ' 

anatma hi fnartyaf^ \ Te$hu ubhayeihu martyuhu Agnir eva amrita a«^? ^^ ^***Jkl 

tma ubhaye amfitam upt^lvanU .... Tato d^vat ianiyamia iva patiii^K^**^ 4« 



anatma hi martyaf^ \ Tethu ubhayeehu martyuhu Agnir eva amrita a« ? ^^ ^••cAi 
MM ubhaye amfitam upt^lvanti .... Tato d^vat ianiyamia iva patiii^K^**^ 4« 
arehanta^ iramyaniai cheru^ \ Uta Aturan eapatnan martyan ^hibham^^ I ^ 



stad amrifam agnyadheyam dadfiiu^ \ Te ha uehuh \ hanta idam amfitaff,"^ *'* '^ 

a 
Aauj^ 



mann adadhamahai | Tf idam amfitam aniaratmann adhaya amfita bhUtvS ^^'^**^ 
bhutva eiaryan aapatnan martydn abhibhavishyama iti, *'The gods and /*^^^ 



both the offspring of Prajfipati, strove together, lliey were both souUless fo ^^ 
were mortal ; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both m ^ 
Agni alone was immortal ; and they both derired life from him, the immortal ^^ 
Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to practise deyotion a 
austerity, and (while seeking to) oyercome their foes, the mortal Asuras, they beh i^ 
this immortal consecrated fire. They then said, ' Gome, let us place this immortal 
(fire) in our inmost souL Haying done so, and haying [thus] become immortal and 
inyindble, we shall oyercome our mortal and conquerable enemies.' " Tbe ftoda 
accordingly placed the sacred fire in their hearts, and by this means oyercame the 
Asuraa. 
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374 ""''«"II*I*BBSOPINDBA. 



1? 



brigbt-Z^-^^d recite no hyouxe dr^T™ ^J"^' *^ ""^ ^^'^ ««^ 

.^r-«y^ 'iS^ to the g^uTd the h^'^.r'*r!: **** *^' 

' 1°**^ ^? the oblation, and diJ^l ^ *^^ "troggling he««, 

drinker^ ^' ^^, ^-^^^ on^^T.I J*^**""" »-V-. x. 27, 

ladra, ^^^. the wheels have r^' ov!! .."" ** "^^ '" "^ 

prati r^'^*^^iB^ this one euexny; I TZunt"'* ' ""-^^^^ 
f aloue -^''fx^ battle] I destroy '^'je^rjl*:: '' f '* ^^^ -» 
three do? L^i^g.floor. Why do the Z™ .^"^^'^ "^ ««" 

on the tbr^^ ^°''** ^•'o "««d »ot Indr. 



revile me f ^ ^ .^^g text speaks of men w>»r. 

naJroAma S/*^\^0-7 ^« "l^J those who em^i T*"^ *"" calamities. 

Withahym«»^ina««,riflee without ^;^"r.i^- ^'*" *^«* 
no great ple*^'' ^^en above (p. 282). th«r/^ 

As we b»^^ „^*<J« ^ the Veda (8^ t, "^T* .''PP^^^^ «f «^ 
aUurion hei^^ ^^n the Iryas and the «>>* ^'"^'"' °' complexion 
as existing ^^'^rxg "marks, made by p^f^"'"-, ^"^ '^ «^^J«^^I 
quote the io\X<''fZga^ ^^ ^ work, wj^^ .^,?'""«'' ^ » "^'^ 
of the firat vt^^**^ ^. , ^"^^ *'"«""^7 appeared in the 

4. See Both'. ii.*^'J* *?*. t^^^ho are wfe^^*", •»? .^^ of «>e Veda, pp. 98. 

"'« S?Lth, „^' ^ ^"^iZr^T °^ *« S ""^^y wo«hfpper who 
e„ the ro«h«. i.-' »^',^'£l^S^tV-. ^'^ 
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^ ti^^orin^ *®^* allusion is made 4-^ t.i , 
the f-W^:^^^M^« «,a^ *y«^ J?*^^"^ ^"'•^ ^~»« «°d.- l^V. 

raih>a^ the black tribes fled fZ^"^ *»^«y«.» adldeh \ ««Por 

<^ ''^ Vb«'» **""'' ^8°i VaWvSnkrT^ , '^ "ii"q«i«bing their poe- 
^esBior^^' didst tear and bum the citi * » ^ j'^^^ °' ^*^ C"" 



were » **- tr^^P^ ' °^ ^™* dark-col *i ' " ^^ clear who 

iB here ap<>^ ^^ gome paasagea in whioh^ enemies are referred to. 

There ^^^t;J^e speech of the Daeyus t7 -^^'^^* ^^ mridhravach '' 
iB applied y.^^0 were alluded to in au' or • ^^ ^^ '^'^'^ ^** *^® 
aboriginal f^ f;i^^ "^ question had referen T ^^ ^^ *^®^ *®^^ *^^ 
that the adj^^ ^^^t would be one of thr^^ *^^ Peculiarity in their 
language, ^^^^r^ I)«>"i*8 are doubtful « rrt i^^^®* interest; but on- 



that the _ 

language, ^''^^j, points are doubtfia* "rh ^'i^*^®^ interest j but un- 
fortunately ^^-^g,,^- i- IH 2: J)^ wSaA V!?*'^"^ "* *^® P*««8« 
aUuded to : "^ ^dr<«ftr <iar« ] ^-.^ • ■"»*•» «»r»i^Arapfitf^,A g^ta 

yat fmah ioT^ ^dh^ I " When" thoT rT*^" '^** *^'^ '^^«» 
P«r«A«<»ay<» ** ^^ autumnal ta^i^^ * Andra, our defence, didst 

destroy the «^\,, Thou, blameless onT t^"* '"^°® ^^'^ P«*»Pl« «' 
injurious spe^^'^^fit subjected Vfitra ' ™PeUed the flowing 

waters : tbo* ^^a anyaeh ehahratn avr'k^^ Jonthful Purukutsa." 

R.V. V. 29, 1^ -^ / an&to Datynn aniri^ Suryaiya EuUaya amyad 
varivo yatave ^^ ^ ^ Thon didst detach 0^^ *""**<*» »» duryons dvr*sa« 
mridhravaeha^ I ^^^^ t*' «» ^^ Kutsa ^^''^ "^ ^"'^a : the otiier 
thou didst set *^fj«ss [<«• no8eles83 Das }^*^ ^^ ^7 weapon 

smitten the mbut^^^^joriously speaking pJ^V* ,^ "**"" «''><xJe thou hast 
beaten down the» ,^yaf*am atinvam vavra^^ ^'l- ^' ^^' ® ' ^"^ «^*d 

afr«w CT«A<«W vef^ ^ thai huge, restless" TV ? '■**'^<'^*<*»» | " The 
fleree [IndraJ i^%l^^ insatiable, the hidden ^^^' ^^ «lrmker up 0/ 
the sweets, reclij,:i**^e*P«'°' *^«t footless, devo^** '^^ '*°'^" '" *^ 
abode with a gi^^i? ^ 45, "few to th ' *^' **** ^"J'^ionsly- 
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CASTLES OF THE DASYTT8. 



and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of the Hmduj 
as in the familiar term for at barbarian, ' mlechha,' which is denyed 
from the root, mUchh, to speak rudely;" and adds, in ^^^^^^^^ 
Professor MiiUer's proposed interpretation of anaM: ''The pro^ 
is ingenious, but it seems mow Ukely that Sayana is right, as we aTB 
the Dasyus presently called also mridhraodchas, . . • • ^™« 
fective organs of speech." . . ,, 

There are only two of Uxe four preceding passages contauung J 
word mridhravdch, in which tOie Dasyus are named ;. and m e ^ 
of these two texts (R.V. vii. 6, 3) this word is appUed to pwsons o^ 
beings called pani, who are either niggards, or the mythical beings wj 
stole the cows of the gods oir the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. 
(See Wilson's R.V. vol. i. pp. le, 17, note.)*' In any case, the sense 
of the word mridhravaeh is too uncertain to admit of our refemng i 
with confidence to any peculici^ty in the speech of the abongines. ^ 

In the R. V. frequent mentioxi is made (5) of the cities or castiesj^ 
the Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103, , 
been already quoted in p. 359. The following are additional instances- 
R.V. i. 51, 5 : 2bam Pipror r^r^ifMnah prdrujai purab pra ^V^'"^^ 
Daayu-hatyeshu avitha\ ^'Beixovolent to men, thou hast broken ^^ 
caatles of Pipru, and protected K^iji^van in his battles with the ^^^ 
R.V. i. 63, 7 : Tcath ha tyad JT^a sapta yudhyan pviro vqfrin P^ 
uUaya dwrdah \ ''Thou, IixOw, thunderer, fighting for Purukn^ 
didst destroy then seven castleg.'' i. 17^» ® • -^**^^ ^^ ^ 
adevlr nanamo vadhar adevaayct. ^oif/oh 1 " Thou hast pierced the g 
piercers like their castles : ttton hast bowed down the weapon of e 
godless destroyer." ii. 14, 6 ^ yah iatam S'amharasya pure W^^^ 
aimansva purvih \ ""Who spUt -the hundred, the numerous, castles o^ 
Siambara as with a thunderbolt.*' ii 19 6: BivoddBayano'^c^^^ ^"^ 
Indrahpuro vi airaeh Chhamh^^^ ^^ ni^^^ shattered for Di^o^ 
hundred castles of Sfambara.'* j^.^ ^g 6 : Indrdyni navatim pv^^ ^^ 
paMr adhunutam \ idkam eketu^ k^^na |*''Indra and Agni, by oneeifort 
together, ye have shattered xii^^^y "castles belonging to the Dasynj- 
iv. 26, 3 : Ahm puro manda^^^ ^ ^^^ . ^^ ^^j^^^ navatlh S'^^^' 

*T See Bohtlingk and Roth, 9,v. ^ . , u v ^i « ^ is cited among <^« 
texto where thTword means "nig^^^^*' ""Y"^ ^'^ ^tl^^Vn^'^^' 
Vedic Age,'' Joum. R A. 8. for I8e^ '" *^^ ^"^P- °^y *^ '" '^^ 
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break down the Beveii autumnal oastles, tlion didst dsy *^ 
(people), showing favour to Purukataa," "' 

The epithet iaisat is applied to oastles in th^ -ftVI 1 j-^-^yr rp g text 
word means, as is well known, "constant," ** l>^irf>«tix«J," but 
ing to the Kighantns it has tlie meaniiifj; of ** xxistxiy ;" and 
generally trnderstands it in this sense, -viil. X T, 14: 2)rapf 
purdm iaivatlnSm Indro muiiIntlA taM \ * ' 1'ti.^ <3x*on (aS Somi 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castlea. Xxidi-a is the i 
sages." viii. 87, 6 : TVaA hi iahatlnam Intirt^ titxr-£^ j>urdm om 
datyor manor vridlial} patir itPoA | " Thoa, In<iK-a, art the d 
of mmy (or the perpetual) casfles, the slayer of t;fa.o I>asyn, tb 
fector of man, the lord of the sky."" Castles of stoxie are mei 
in one passage, iv. 30, 20 : S'atam aimanmaytn^^n ^**^a»n Jitdro e 
DivoddiSya ddiuthe \ " Indra has thrown do'wn at liuxi(Zz-«d osstle 
of stone, for his worshipper Divodasa," " Ixx Xt,, "V ■viii 1 28, 
tion is made of a " moving" oastle : Toam ^urai^ cJht^v-mifAMvam e* 
S'ushnatya tampinak\ "Thoa hast shattfired witli. -tliy bolts the '"" 
castle of Sushea."" 

The castles referred to in these Tedic hymna ■wex'G in later &"" 
at least, understood of caatles of the Asuras ; and the foUo^^^^ ^oe 
was invented to explain what they were. In the OotaOl^B^^^ 
Vajasaneyi-Sanhita of the Tajurveda, the following POm^iM/y' 

hkye trlni purdni ehdkrur hhamayim hhimau ra,- , *^^v& frai- 
haimim din \ tada devaii M^ dagdhvm upatada Agnir dr^^ . ""'""f/i*^ 
^(uad-dtvata-riLpo 'gnir yada tdiu purehu praviiya is\ J "^ ' ^«^ 
ti»ra^ pura 'gnee tanavo 'bftHvan | tad abhipretya ayatn fiuuitr « ''wfc 
this text [Vij. Sanh. 6, 8], the following story is told :^t^ " ^^ 



eiplains the word iaradik ^g 
""-'.onging to an Asma «all4"s.^'^ 
la his 



" Sayana, in his note on this ti 
/Bran-MomnaA tuwratya lamiandhin 

Sfiyana lendErs tlic word I'arma in this paseage by " with thy thmiiJeiholt 
note on R.V. i. 171, 2, lie had previouajy rendered it by " for onr hapni 
have Tentiired to reoder it "our defence." 

" In E-V. TiiL 8*, 3, we find the same epithet applied to peraoM; jy 
iaivaiinam palih raja vidam a»i [ "Thou art the lord, tie l^ng of many pjop] „ 

»> Sajana interprets a/moHtnojiTnam by jMiAawitr nimnionafii, " built uf g. , 
sod sajB they were the cities of S'ambara. ^ 

I* It appean that moTing cload-castles are here meant 
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pratyakurvata agnldhrcm antarihhdd h 
purah pratyakwrvaia\te devah abruvann * ^ 
mahdpuramjayanti" iti **taihd^^ ii*\ t^ 
updyams tayd eva endn asmdl lohdd 
shad yam tritlyd^ tayd divah \ tdi9zs 
^* The gods aad Asuras strove togetlxer 
made these worlds into castles, as 
Thus they made this earth a castle of" 
the sky one of gold : thus did they 
gods said : '* These Asuras have made 'fclxe 
in turn make of them counter-castles.' 
it.' They (accordingly) made out of tlxie 
out of the air a fire-altar, and out of t:l\ 
tions: thus they made these worlds 1 
said, 'let us enter upon sieges {upasadc^j^^ 
great fort.' (The other gods said) < q^ Z 
which they entered they drove them C't'K 
the second from the air, and by the tlii-r^ 
them from these worlds." 

Further on, in section 25 of the 
mana says : — Ishu^t vat etdm devdh 
Agnir anlkam dHt Samah ialyo ^^Ji,^ 
tdm djyadhanvdno ^sfijaths tayd pt€T-^ 
prepared this arrow, the Upasads. 
iron, Yishnu was its point, Varuna J 
a bow, they discharged this arrow, 
castles." 

The Taittiriya Sanhita, vi. 2, 3 (aa 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relat 
of the narrative which are separated. 
Teshdm asurdndm tisrah purah dsan \ 



ACCORDING 



divai tatha imdn loldn 
h updydma iipasadd vai 
prathamam upasadam 
dvitlydfh tayd ^ntartk- 
^hhyo hlehhyo ^nudanU- 
"fcliese worlds. The Asora^ 
^■^'^d powerful pereonB do- 
> 'tlie air one of silver, aoA 
these worlds castles. Tb^ 
^^^orlds into castles ; let 
v.Tlxe other gods said) ' ao 
^^th a sitting-room « Qs 
®^y two receptadea of c? 
<5ou.nter.castle8. The L 
xor by siege men conqt^^ 
i^-' By the first sieg^ 
-A.8uras) from this earths 
^ xn the sky. So they 
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^l^apter, the Aitareye^. :b^. 
^'r-t^ata yad upasadah \ ^oiydk 
^^anaik Varunahk pc^wntdm'l 
^^tiantah dyan\ ''Th^^'gods 
its shaft, Soma -^nu its 



era. XI Aug t\i^ ^^7^ ^^^ 
' forward ^\.\^^^^'' 




^ the comment^l \ 



harini \ tdh devdh jetum ndiahnuvan \ t^jL 
dhur *' yaS ehaiva^i veda yai cha na upa^ 

^7 This is Prof. Haug*8 rendering. See his 

M « There is thronghont this chapter a pu^ -^ 

* siege/ and a certain ceremony" [so called] «c ^ 



^^ Btorv a^rjT. the parts 

^wo other BraKr^4?^/- 
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auntoraUnnginthemountainaintho fortieth automn:" «,dinU30, 
«<!^«sa itorfwA. nrita^ | AUthigvdya «'*m~*,^^^ - ^Lrfl 

thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety ^aiT^-i O Indw, impei^ 
r«o«N 4^ ♦!. TV 1 .^ «Mii© cities for Pura (ot W 

man), for the very liberal sacnficer X^IvckIsb- ^«* \ 

liberal sacrificer. Fierce, he hurled ^^,J~™ 5— «»Petuous,-fat \^^ 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowii^e, »uiibara from the moun- 
aU wealth by his power/' iv. 30, 14 i «^^^* ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^"^^ 
parvatad adhi\ avdJu^nn Indra SanOu^^^^ ,^ ^atditaram Jmhaiak 

down the Dasa SSimbara, son of KuUteura \J. "^ ^^' "^^"^ "^^ 

vi. 26, 6 : Ava girm^ ddsaih Samhara^ ^ *^™ ^^ ^Teat mountain." 
didst hurl down the Dasa Skmbara feo '^ ^'^*''' I>ivoddiam\ «'Thoi^ 
preserve Divodasa.'' *^ ^® mountain, thou 

The wealth or property of the I>fiisy 
various places. Thus in i. 33, 4 : T^t^^j^- 
ekaS charann upa idkehhir Indra \ < 
hast slain the wealthy Dasya, to^et:>i 
destructive weapon."" i. 176, 4: 
yo na te mayah \ asmahhyam asya 
''Kill all those who make no oblcttl 
and who cause thee no gladness ; giv^^ 
expects it." ii. 15, 4 : Sa pra/volhr%9^ 
dyudham iddhe agnau \ sa gohkir aSa 
ing those (Asuras) who had carri^^ 
their weapons in the blazing fire 
horses, and chariots." iv. 30, X3 
pramfiktho dbhi v$danam \ puro y€9^ 
boldly sweep away the wealth of gj-^ XT^ 
his castles." viii. 40, 6 : Apt mS<»Jk.^^^ 
pitam I ofo ddsasya dambhaya \ vayaih. ^^ 
vibhajstnahi \ " Root up, as of old, lij^ 
ing plant; subdue the might of the X>^ 




or Asuras is spoken of s^n 
^» dctayuih dhaninani ghanew^^ 
O Indra, advancing singi^^ 
"^^ith his allies, with t^j^ 
^^^^ntatn samam jM dund^4^ 
^^» daddhi sHrii ehid oA«fce\ 
' tiiough difficult to destroy, 
"tixeir wealth : the worahip^jper 
H^€Ktya Dabhlter vikam a^Mg 
raihehhih] "SuiKntod- 
y Babhlti, he bnmed aU 
presented him with oowb, 
SuihnMhya ikf^hnuya 
eoinpinak] *'Thou didst 
when thou didst fi^^^ 
na^ad vrataUr ioa 9**^ 



•^ Sayana remarks on this verse : " The V^^^ 
[of Vfitra] in these words ; * VrUtraayantcU^ 



AwiwAi tfA« a#flp» ; In Vritra were oontaiuea***"^** <<fe^ *****"*ctly r^O^A o^ 
oWations.-' ^1 ^^Z^l^ /^'^SieAa «i^n 



sambhriiam vasu 
^^^e) overgrown by ^ ^ 
we through [o^ 
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nine [followers]. 10. Thou hast by 
thy help Turvayana. To this mighty 
Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayn.""* 
aviddhi tnarutvatt dhrxahatl jeshi ^<»^r*re 
^amdnam Indro hanti vruhdbhafn JS^^ 
protect us: impetuous, attended by- 
enemies. Indra destroys the chie:f 
making a display of his strength." 
nah sahasrdni iatcL ^vadhlh I cidhi 
Ddbkltaye 8aha9rd triihiatam hathaiMt 
hast slain above a thousand and 
Varchin like fellies of a wheel [cru8la©<i^ 

^ The youthiiil king, alluded to in the last; 
the word " Atithigya ") to be THrvayana. 
(Or. nnd Occ, i. 413) says it must be Sus' 
18, 13. Kutsa is sometimes aided (R.V., i, 
and sometimes yanquished (ii. 14, 7 ; iv. 2e, x - -»-* i « 

•* Sayana says that S'atK^markav -^*«r'«^e*»^oA V ' ^ 
priests of the Asuras.'" See the story regarding I:1i.a ^ ' '. 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, ^vv-i^ ^^ ■^^*** 
referred to by Sayana. The story is sono.-vrh.&f; cL'-fT^ ^^ ^ 

If 6: Yatra vai devah asura-rakshasdni aj^tt-'fa^^ ^ , ^^^^7 *** 

twn I y<kd ha una devah kineha 

punar apadravatah \ 6 \ te ha dev&h uehuh | 

iti I te ha uchuh | *' grahav eva abhyam griAna. 




fittoaCT^""^". 



«ttbjected 



M said 
lio-wever, 

- These n 
^ * i. 121, 



karma kut^ai^ ^^^^11^ "^^ 

cAhuehuhl *« __ ^** 




^^^m, do thou 

,^^ ^oquerest our 
*^ ^nogtmt, and 
^^d^a FareAi- 
I 211 awdpayad 
^ndyaydj "Thon 
were of the Dasa 
?]"• 21. Indra, 

oth (lexicon, mider 



aTfiiraySs*- -Benf, 



>ri. 









*^ a ' ^9 quoted 
^'%z, Chamcter 






%U I te Ha uchuh, \ " grahav eva aOhyam gnnn^,,^^ ^^ "^ y»c^/i<jp -- ^^^tah \ «au -ft-iT^* 
apahmiehyamahe'' ita \ tObhyam grahau Ja^^^-j^^^ I^J'-^ ^"^'^^''^'Z^'t^^' I ^^Zlz^^ 
apaghnata \ taamiU 8'an4amarkabhyam gvih^^t^ ' J. ^^ abhyct-^^^ ^^ f ** WlT "^'^ 
gods smote the Asuras and Rakshases, they cohIhT^'*'^^^'* ^*^^^ ^^^ (8^ *ie 

Marka, who had just been named). When tlie ^^* smite -tJx^^^ ^^ ^«ta a^^i 

used to come and disturb it, and then run aDra.\r r» ^P perforrn^^ ^^Hm sa/w ^®® *Wo 
sider how we shall smite them.' They (the ottieS^^^^^^- ^- m^^ ^^ ^- ' Oo^j 
draughts for them; they will alight; and thx^jx ^^^ ^) said x ' ^^* ^X> ^^ *^o 
They accordingly prepared Ubations for these t^»^^ '^^^ sball master ^J^ ^^ ^^etj^^. 
mastered and smote them. Hence two draugl^te ^^ -^*^®y aligti-fc^^- They ^r^^l^KMis} 
but are offered to the gods." In the S'atapathci^Xji^^ P^^^pared foJr ^'*^^^\^«^ka, 
edition), Kilata and AkuU are declared to be tlie **" 5^^^a, i. i, 4, 1^ (P' ^ ^•^®^*^*' « 
iti ha Asura^brahmav asatuh. Z. D. M. G. fo,. j_ »^^®^ ^f th.« Abot^ 'oTa f^^*^ 
Weber quotes the foUowing words from the PariclT -^^ ^- ^^^' ^^ i • ^ '"' ^^' 

vanandm vai eatram delnanam Kirataktdyav «*e^y« ^^'*^^^brfihmB-B*» . ' , ' ^ ^"SP^oL 
vanas were seated at a sacrifice, Kirata and Jij^^^^^^^^y etc. ** V^iJl^ aq*^^^^^ 
p. 186, 195, ii. 243. According to the MaUs^^^» ^U-J* g^^ ^^^^ Ind.Stnd., ^^ 
S'ukra, son of Bhfigu (v. 2606) was the teacher- r«^^^*^* i. 264:4^9 ^^*^** . ^^^ or 
four sons were their priests ^ydjakah). In ver8©?'**^^S/'5y«\ of *^® ^^"t *?** ^ 
rivahy of Urfanas and Angiras is referred to. ^Trf ^""^^S, ff of *^® **°^^ ^'^^ 

the Asuras, according to the Taitt San., I 6, 8, a ^**^« Kfi-i-Va ^^ *^® messenger of 
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14, 4 : Tah UroMofk jaghana nova ohakhveiif^g^^^ 

JrUidam ava nicha bahddht | "Who slew "tJraxi,a. *^^'** *** ^^A**" I 
ams; who struck down Arbuda," etc. x, 99^ ^ _ • ™Playing ninety-i 
jxriM- dm »hadalalui& triilr*hSnam damanyc^ \ '<,« " -rL^ ^^*a^ tuvtra 
vipd varaham ayoagraya han \ " This lord. IuxstiIt,! **** ^'*'" ^T^dh 

loud-ahouting Daaa, with six eyes and tiir»e l^ -T** *™'* subjugated 
in Btrengtli, smote this boor with his iroix_ti-r» -_j ' ^"^'a, inoreai 
of Indra are apoken of in a few passage^ », shaft." The enoi 

12,12: To Rauhinam atpAwad vtvraba/itt^ ^ ^^^'^^"ig the sky : thus 
Indraii\ "0 men, ho who, armed with, th"^*" '*rohanta0i aa Jam 
a« he was scaling the heaven, ia In^ra. •» *nmider, slew Baiil 
lUiitfiptatah Indra dy&m Arvrvkthait*/!^ '▼m. H^ 14. 3fg„g 

"Thou, Indra, haet hurled down the j^ ** *»ayai» adhnmUh. 

human powers, were mounting npwarils, ^u^^^^' who,' by their an 
In ii. 12, 2, the Dasyus are said to r^g^^^ ««eking ^ ^^^^ heaven 
Sjijo maklr Indra j/sii apinvah ^«»-»:«^ji . ***^emeelve8 as immor 
amartyaih eMd datan fnonyamdnatn ov&f^f, - ^* -^^n& i&ra «r 
"Thou hast, heroic Indra, let looso tfa****^ «*iAatr vavritoTn 
thou augmentedat when they were ato-r» ^ *^«nilant watera ' 
by hymns, he eliattered the Desa, wI^q l:*«a. ^jy ^J^ Q * ■ ' 
In y. 7, 10, a, D«r™ «» enjoins^ ^tTJ"*'* '^•«« M immo^ 
'fri'J idtahj/dd datyin Uha^ *'''*Ay^j ** ^^^^i^d j4 

may the Atri overcome the illiberal -»-^ **?~S»» i k ti„,^_ *^ *^?'' 
men." ***5t*b, may laha 

I have thus brought under review i,^ ereome 

whidi bear, or might be conceived ■f^ iT^^ ^ootion a va * « 
quest of territory by the Aryas ana. t;^**» some refe ^ °^ ^^" 
religious rites, and casUes of the I>asy,j^ "**»« condiy^ ^"^""^ ** ^^ 
teito is, however, as we have seen^ ' The meani ' "^ ■ °I^ 
them are clearly of a mythologic^ ^.^^'^einely douW**^ ™™'"'* ^ 
those which describe the eonteata ,..«. ****-Port. n. »_ * ^""^ Bom 

are Bdid to be jwrSpwaA and wpural^ ,,^. . "'»"l V|^tra *■>.•. ^ 

plaini a« hariEg gross or rabtas bodies ^>*^l». tij ' ^ "*°1C 

inite«d of i)BW«. Sea aiflo A.V., I. a, \ - *«* tl,-, *°"'»entary on V s 

/W.v«..,„., ,,,..,.,.>.■,.. *• v.-Ucr„ 'r^^^ee the-»o>H ■''■.2.30, 

.0 lu S....P. «r„ p. 57, « .on o. Iva.,, ^'"^ ^'-y ^ ideTSed'^'r* " 

tioned as having hifl three heads cut otf ij'*^ ^'itlj th "^M mi 

" In i. 78, 4, the eiprowioE JO Auj,;; '^ **«!«-« '^'^ heads anr! ■ 

'**''* rfl'sw * "" eye- is n 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) '' In other 
passages [of the R.V.] the word . . . devil (rakshas) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerfol, 
but it soon took the sense of giant and bcurbarian,^' and in this sense it 
occurs in the Yeda, together with Yatudhana. Another Vaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aiyas, is 
*• anagnitra,' ' they who do not keep the £re.' Thus we read, ' Agni, 
drive away from us the enemies — ^tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the earth, sacred god, with all the im- 
mortals, come to our libation.' ^^ The same races are called ' kravyad/ 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Vasishtha we read : ' Indra and 
Soma, bum the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
SuUs, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kiU them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! may he bum 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire ! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable.' ^^ . . . Ejravyad, flesh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, . . . and they are also called dmddas^ ... or raw-eaters, for 

73 The Bey. Dr. Wilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words RSkshasa, Pisacha, and Asnra, were originally names of tribes ; but he adduces 
no proof of this, and I hare found none. 

''* R.Y. i. 189, 3 : Agne tvam iumad yuyodhi amlvah anagnitrah abhyamcmta 
kriMhfhJh I Funar aamdbhyan suvitaya Leva ksham vUvMir amfitehkir yajatra \\ 

"^^ [R.y. yii. 104, 1, 2 : Indra^Soma tapatam raksha ubjatam ni arpayatam vrithana 
tamovfidhah \ Pardifinttam aehito ni oshatam hatam nudetham ni aisttam atrina]k\ 
Indra-Satna sam aghaianuam abhy agham tapur yayastu dharwr aynivan iva | 
Brahmadviahe kravyade ghoraehakahase dvesho dhattam anavayam kimldine\ In a 
similar strain, Vii^yfimitra, the rival of Yasishtha, says, in R.Y. iii. 30, 15-17 : 
Indra dfihya yamakoia abhuvan yqjnaya iiksha grinaU sakhibhyah \ Durmayavo 
dureva martyaao nishangino ripavo hantvaaaj^ \ aam ghoehaj^ tfifwe avamair amitrair 
jahi ni eahu aianim tapishtkam | Vriieha tm adkaatad vi rt^'a tahawa jahi raktho 
Maghavan randhayawa \ Udvriha rakahah aahamulam Indra vfiaeha madkyam prati 
agram arinlhi \ a klvatah aalalukam chakartha brahmadviahs tapuahim hetim aaya \ 
*' Indra, be strong ; [the Rakshases P] have stopped the road : bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his Mends : let our mortal foes, bearing quirera, 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
our nearest foes ; hurl upon them thy hottest bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them, overpower them ; kill and subdue the Rakshas, Maghavan ! Tear up tiie 
Rakshas by the roots, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. 
How long dost thou delay P Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of devotion." 
See Roth, Hlustr. of Nir., vi. 3, p. 72.~J.M.] 
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beautiful nose of Indra was suggested 
races. Tribes witb flat, or eren no 
Alexander's companions in India; 
Manu is said to hare conquered 
wbich may be translated by * noseless 
also called ' vrisba^ipra' in the Veda, 
bull-nosed/ and the / anasas,' eueixxi^ei 
weapon (R.V. v. 29, 9, 10), are 
not, as the commentator supposes, f or- 

above, p. 377, f.) 

Professor Miiller then proceeds to 
of the aboriginal tribes are more 
(See the first volume of this work, 
the Bhagavata Purana which will "b^ 

We may, perhaps, be better ablo 
sions and allusions in the hynms, 
particular phrases and epithets 
criminately, to the different c 
demoniacal), if we can first of all o 
the Aryas, on their settlement in Ixicl 
placed in reference to the aborigixi 
sider that the hymns in which tlxe^ 
posed at various dates, ranging 
words and phrases are perpetu^lx 
and that expressions employed J 
have been transferred, in the 
class of beings. We have fdrth. 
always have been handed do^w^j^ • 
of different compositions, whiclx _ 
purpose, may have been erroneoxi 
after-ages. I shall say a few 
these topics. 

First, then, we may conceit- 
in a south-easterly direction iiitH> 
and occupied by savage tribes, 
by entrenchments, and subsist;^^ 
woods, or on the produce of the olx 



TO 



b noses of the aborigifi*^ 
all, are mentioDed ^ 
liymns of the Big^«*^ 

(Pada-text, vi^i-^*'*^^ 
Dasa,orbarb.-^^,, 

seems to mc** * , •l^ 
Indra killei ^»W^ "^ 

xxxeaxit for noseless (a-n 
(^an-aaas) people." (- 



I 



V 





indii- 



that the phydcal fea' 
«^otily deecribed in the Pura 
- ^Ol, 303, and a passage^ 

further on), 
"^^ruierstand many of the e 
^■^^^ "the manner in whicV^ 
''^^^^d. (as it would appee^sr 
^ ^^ l>eing8, human, ethLexrea^ or 
^ ^^ ^^ idea of the position, i^ ^]^ 
^^, yould probably find thM^^selm 
^^t>ea ; and if we, secor^<gj ^j^, 
I^ *^^ra8e8 are recorded y^^ere cm- 
s^^eral centuries; that^ the ane 
^■^^<^tirring in the different Annaj- 
7*-^ aense in the earlier hymns ma 
"'~'^<yxia of a later date, to a diff«n«ft 

* ^^iplete skate, «a^ TfiT'T. 

«>^giniaiyadikr0^ ^^'**"'* 

;^ltrown together h^ '"'"^^*" " 

^y ^a.j of conjecb*^' '^^^'^ 



aa advancing ^m the Ink 












|l^>Rssa 
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in one of the Brahmanas, as driving a'w^cty ^^^^ ^ 

In a similax way the author of the Ranxay a.n^ wtroying the devils • 
is any historical basis for his poetical ^tictri^^ T^ roppoae that there 
shortly see, of the barbarian tribes ©ncoiixxt^r'^a^ speaks, as we diall 
as Rakshasas and monkeys." This atato ^^.^T. ^ "^*°^ ^"^ *^®^Wian 
time. The Aryas, after advancing sorrx^ .««. *^^^S8 might last for some 
to clear and to cultivate the territory -Qx ^^* ™^«^* ^^t, to occupy, 
aborigines might continue in posseBsloxK. ^ *^^^ acquired ; and the 
times at peace, and sometimes at waxr -^v-?*.-^ ^ adjacent tracts, some- 

the further advance of the Aryas WoxH^ - «i^eir invaders. At length 
the remotest comers of the country, o^ ^ Q^er drive the Basyus into 

tion with the conquerors as the lo^w» -t- their partial incorpoia- 

When this stage was reached, the ^4j» ^'^''ade in their community, 

occasion to compose prayers to the irocl ^^^d have no longer any 
aboriginal tribes; but their s^perstirti ' Protection against the 

with which the popular mind in all ck«>^ ^ ^read of the evil spiritB. 
night, would still continue. *^as been prone to people the 

Secondly. Throughout the wKol^ 
to have extended over several ^^ixtxij?^^^ (^Mch we may presume 
things just described continued, t;lx^ ^ -^ during which the state of 
was proceeding. These hymns we,^ f r^^''**'^'''' ^^ ^^^^ ^edic hymns 
198) preserved by the descendaxxtB of' if ^^ ^^^e supposed to 196 
part, again, were constantiy addijj^ ^ ^*^^ several bard« ^^! .^ .' 
.^ - ., . mi, ^ *^o f V. , "aros, who on their 

positions of their own. The auti^^^^ ^*^^ <^llection othA. « 
naturaUy incorporate in them xj^J^^^ of these n« 1 "^^ 

from the older hymns which ^^^^^^ ^^oughte an7 ?"'''' ""^^^ 
and which were now, perhaps, b^-^ ^^*^served in tl» -^^^^ borrowed 
sanctity. As circumstances ch^^^^^i^ig to be • ^^ recoUection," 

the older hymns might be forgott^ ^^^» the jjj^*^^^*^ ^*li a certain 
of the expressions occurring in. "tK * ^Jid it »*>• v ^^^^ ^ferences i 
derstood, and might in this ^w^.^ ^^ ^^"ould n II ™PP®^i that som 
to which they had originally ^ "^^ applied f ^^^^ ^ distinctly lu 
also happen by way of accom^j^^^^^^ffereuce. ^^^^*^*i<>M and eveats 

BO Quoted by Sfiyana on R.V. i. 33 ^ ^'"'^ ' P^S or'tSl^^'''^ "^^^ 
apahanti. See also Sfiyana on R. V. ^ i* ' ^d' - ^'Pl^nets referring 

81 And in our own experience the ^-^ . ^ > -^ tfo hy ^^ ttdyamm 
« Compare Eenan'a Histoire des 1-^ J/^^^e 1^ , P^ra»tad rahhSmy 

*^^^^^ ^P«ak of u^jj.^ 

S^mitiq^ J^ aa - foreign d^ 

^ ^^^ «d, p. 120, note I. 
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INFIDELS AND 



That this is not merely a presamptioii, 
like the process in question actually took: 
trated by the following curious passage fro: 
p. 585: Tasmdd apt adya iha adaddnam 
dhur " dsura vata " Hi \ Atwdndfk hy 
hhikshayd vasan&na ahnhdrma iti samaJk^^r* 
jeshyanto many ante \ " Hence even at the 
destitute of liberality and faith, and 
temptuously addressed as one of the 
doctrine of the Asuras : they adorn the "bo^ 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagiixo 
attain the world to come." ™ 

The following passage of the SiEitap. H^^ . • ^ 
"Weber's ed.), may also serve to sho^^ ^^ ' ^> 1, 23 and 24 (p. ^^^ 
aborigines and Asuras : Te Amrdh ^tt^^^^ ^ ^^^nnexion between 
iti vadantah pardhahhuvuh \ Tatra eidm ^^^^ . '^^•o " ^ alaval^ h^ alavm^^^ 
sa mUehkas I Tamdd na hrdhmano ^nl^^^T^^^^*^ Hdur upaj%jn&8y&. 
'* The Asuras, deprived of speech, aad. o:»-,..^J^ ' ALsttrya ha eshd tz 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah), wer^ 
this doubtful expression. This is 
speaks so is a mlechha]. Therefore l^t; 
for this is the language of the Asuras." 



f at least, something 
India, may be illus- 
^^Handogya TJpanishad, 
^nam ayaj'amdnam 
pretasya iariram 
I ^tena hy amufk kho/S^ 
day a person who ia 
^oea not samfioe, is con- 
^Rus is the saored 
of the dead with giffe^ 
^y this means they sbalL 



ft 



i> 



^i 






^o ^1^-fi^^ [or on« Zo 



an speak incor^^^^^ . 



w See Weber's Ind. Stui i. 271, 2, aix^ 
dhanam yafiaiilanam deva-wam tad vidur* 
aaura-tvam tad uchyate\\ The wealth of -a^*" 
by the wise as the property of the gods ; bui: t^v^ 
is called the property of the Asuras/' See ^ 
(App. Note N.), and Weber's Ind. Stud, j 
Taittiiiya-bri&mana eited in the first yoluiae ^ 

M In the Brahmanas nnmerons mythical 



lSki« 



-I AyajvwMM tu ^tt*=*«t^«ii 
.^o practise sacnfte^"^ :r^, 

l^? > ^^ wen ^'^^^^^ ^"^^^ ^' 

(gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Ind. Stud. ^£^*^^ ^^Ocri ^^ ^-^ p. 21 t\\ T\ 

be understood of conteste between the Ariau^ * ^ ^e^ ^^^^ battles betweeJ^- ^^^^ 

to be proved by the passage about Kilata (^x^^^^ *^e k**'- ^*^) tt^inkr^^-"^^ 

of the Kirataa, an aboriginal race) and Akiij^^^^^ ^a.i»^ '^^^^^ This v^r^^^^fe 

p. 386, note, from the S'atap- Br., and by tilx * ^*^ ^eariv -*« — ^^^^. ... . 

worthy of note, that the word kriviy when. -^ 

and elsewhere), though taken by Roth, in ^« 

is understood by the Commentator as the n^^^ 

18 stated in the S'atap. Br. ziii. 5, 4, 7, to be a^ 

iti ha vaipura Fanchalan aehaksiate. ^^ 







^Oi^ 






Il 



^ 
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Zeitschrift, iii. p. 201):— "The holinecus [[of tlie SarasratT] mo** 
also rest on historical grounds, and be re£4Bx-irod to an age when v^ 
contrast had become strongly marked betwoeix -tlie inhnh itants of inner 
India, whose institutions were framed aoooixlirL^ to rigid aaoerdot^ 
principles, and the occupants of the Pajaja1b>^ by -^^lioTa «qj3^ ^c^iSi^ 
were but imperfectly obserred. This contirasi;^ lio^we^esr "whb niit ^S^ 
applicable to the people of the west: to^w^ards the bouUl alao the 
country which was regulated by institu-tioiiB o£ a atncUy Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvatl : i^lie place -where that liver 
disappeared was the door of the Nishadct coxxntiT- * and abe disap- 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race."8« Of the same locaUty Professor ^W^ilson (Viahnu-Pnraofi, 
Preface, p. Ixvii) remarks: ''Various advejatixree of the &rBt piin^ 
and most femous sages occur in this ricinitjr ; and the Airanm, or 
reHgious domicUes, of sev«al of the latter- ar© placed on the Imks 
of the Sarasvatl. According to some authoritiee, it was the abode o( 
Vyasa, the compHer of the Vedas and Pfxra^as; and agreeabJy to 
another, when on one occasion the Vedas li^ui fallen into diBUse, and 
been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them b^ 
Sarasvata, the son of Sarasvatl." One of tlxe most diBtin«uiB\iei A 
the tribes of the Brahmans is known as tlxe Saraav i- 't\A 

udakam mapad" iti \ '* The rishis attended at a sacT^ifi^cA <v v 

SarasYBtT. They remoyed Kayaaha AUQaha from the soxtra^sj^*- *^^ ^^>»?^ v^ 
of a bondmaid, a gamester (or deceiyer), and no Br£Uiixi^3^^ - -u ^^^^* * TV^a "*» ~^*^a 
himself among ns in the sacred rite P ' Accordingly they to^i/i^^ ^** ^^ '^^l^^rtir^ 
saying, * Let thirst destroy him here ; let him not drink tlx© ^^^*i\^ \ll^^ ^^fe^llUKP^^ 
The Sarasyati, howeyer, showed him fayour, and the 3i-5>» »»« ^^^v fv *fc v if// 

mitted him to their feUowship. In the Mahfibh., iij ^^^^ ^^^elJftMW 
(Zeitschr., iu. 200), it is said : Dakahiiaena iSarawat^ajk ' r^ . ^» ^v. W^'*' 



^ 




ye vasanti Kurukshetre te vawnti tr^hfapel ** Those -^^i^^ *i^^^^«:^:^^ oonskf^S^^' 
south of the SarasyatT, and north of the Drishadyatfy d^w^li - ^^"^i^^^^^**^ ^"\ \iw9^ 
the first yoliime of this work, 2nd ed., p. 421, f. ^^^ v5A^^J'*^t*T«wk ^N^ 

M Mahfthh., iii. 10,638: JEtad Vinaianam mma Sa^f^j^^ _ ^^^ ^^^kshetS^ 

If^iahcuUirashtratyai/eBhamdoshatSarawatJlFl'avUhfaji,^^,^^'^^ ^, ^^." o-^ > 

hi mam viduh \ « This is the place called the Ylne^Z-- - ^^ *^*-^ 



Sarasvatl, the gate of the country of the Nishfidaa, to Wih* *^^^^^»^^ ^B^ 
that the Sarasvatl sank into the earth, lest [as she aaidl tK \^ ^^^i>»r^**A/ ^ / .*^ - 
acquainted with her." "^ ^ ^^^^^^^VV^vl^'^?' — 

w An abstract of the legend here referred to is ^ven b ^^%^^^ ^^^^ 

. 286, Ist ed. of his work, note 9; 2nd ed,, vol. iii. p^ ^o ^^^^A. ^< *" "*' 



the ix«» or S'alya Parva of the Mahfibh., verse 2960 a i^^e tJ^ w ^^a» 
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BEKARKS ON 



Drishadvatl, is called Brahma^v- 
and mixed castes which has 




Matsyas, Panchalas, and Bu 
the land of brahmarshis (di 
that region let all men upon. 
The tract situated between 
the east of Yinaiana, and to 
Madhyade^a (central region), 
country which lies between 
eastern to the western ocean. 








to 



whioii adjoina ^'^ 
risliis). 20. From a B** ^^ 
blx leam their 'osp®*'*^'*'^^ 
IBomavat and the ^ind**^^^ ^ 
ti.e -west of Prayaga, » ^**^ , ^o**** 
22- The -wise know «* ^^^ j. ffOtO^ ^ 
sajoao two ranges, and vjA0XX<* ^el"^ 

23. Tlie land where the Iji^ol^ ^ 
naturaUy grazes is to be resardea. as the proper Tegi<^ t^ ^^Is-^''^ 
beyond that UmitUes the cou-ntary- of the MechZiiw. 24.^0^ **^* :P«»* * 
men be oawM to remain witlxLn tlxese (speoifled) countr*^'.* 
Sttdra may dwell anywhere, whe^ dr^^n to seek BubsiBten*?^-"*,!^-**^ 

From thxs passage It api>««r8 tJtxat at the period to 
rdes presmbed m these Waos «« „ferable the Br^^'# 
not ordinanly penetrated to th« ^^^^ ^^ ^ Tindhya wi^g/^ 

or hermits might have 
iioiTth of the Vindhya ^ 
*-^te more or lees holy .^^ 
^ -pot in the rxorth lyj,^ 
then, we have this - ^^^ 



adventurers might have 
those regions. And even to 
country distributed into 
to their distance from the IxqXI 
banks of the Sarasvat!. 
itself, Brahmavartta. This 
Brahma, the creator, in whiolx 
some peculiar sense the abode 
creation; or (2) the region of 
then it will rather denote -fcHo 
performance of holy rites and 




ignify 



* «od, and 



poBsibljr the ace^ 



penormance oi uuij hwo «.« uti^ sturl ^"^'"^ "WM BonctiSed JflM^ 

order we have the land of the :»». , ^ °* '^^'^^ literature »> -^^ 

M I am indebted to Profesaor A.tifi^^^^ ^ X^, F' /j) 

says : B^uO/rafprn aniravasitanam .- tlx^ «w^ ^^ *^« follo^Qir ^^ '// »/ 

are not excluded (Kaiyya^ explaiue »^^J^^^<aoii into V\ N> V^^^f^ 



Bingnlar. On this the MahfibhSshya 

AryavartdJ^ \ prag Adard&t pratya^ ^ 

Faripatram \ " The sense is as foUo^^ 
what are the Aryayartas P The count:^^ 
forest of Kalaka), south of the Hiiua- 
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In the Slfttapatha-biahmanft we find the following remarkahle legeiid, 
to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Ind. Stnd., L 
170, ff.)'"* regarding the advance of the Brahmans^ and the spread of 
their religious rites in an easterly direction from the banks of the 
Sarasyat! (Sktap. Br., i. 4, 1, 10, ff.): — Videgho ha Mdthavo ^gmiSk 
Vaihdna/ram mukhe lahhdra \ ttuya Gotamo EahUgana^ fishih pwrohitai 
dM I tasmai ima amantryam&no na prtMiiwU '^na id vte ^gnir vathd- 
naro mukhdd nishpadydtai" iti \ tarn fighhir hcayituik dadhre '' ' vltiho' 
train tvd kav€ dyumatUa^h samidhimahi | Agne irihantam adhvart^ 
videgha " iti \ sa na pratiitdrdva **^ Ud Agne iuehayas ta/oa iuhrdh 
hhrdjantah irate \ tana jyotlSishi arekaycl* videgha " iti \ sa ha naiva 
pratiiuirdva | ** tafh tvd ghritasnav tmahe " iiy eva abhivydharad \ atha 
asya ghrita-klrtdv eva Agnir Vaihdnaro mukhdd ujjjajvdla \ tarn na 
iaidha dhdrayitum \ so *»ya mukhdd nishpede | sa imdm prithivlm prdpa 
ada^ I tarhi Videgho Mdthava^ dsa earasvatydm \ ea tata^ eva prdn 
dahann abhiydya imdm prithivlm \ ta^ Gotamai cha EdhUgano t^ideghai 
eha Mdthavah paSchdd dahantam anviyatuh\ sa imdh sarvd^ nadir 
atidaddha \ Saddnird ity uUardd girer nirdhdvati \ tdm ha eva na 
atidaddha \ tdm ha sma tdm purd hrdhmandh na taranti '' anatidagdhd 
agnind Vaiivdnarena " iti \ tata^ etarhi prdehinam hahavo hrdhmandh \ 
tad ha akshetrataram iva dsa srdvitaram iva asv&ditam Agnind Vaii- 
vdnarena iti \taduha etarhi kshetrataram iva hrdhmandh u hi nunam 
etad yqfnair asishvidan I sd ^pi jaghanye naiddghe sam iva eva hopayati 
tdvat atd ^natidagdhd hy Agnind Vaiivdnarena \ sa ha uvdoha Videgho 
Mdthava^ '< kva aham hha/odni^' iti \ " ata^ eva te prdehinam hhuvanam^* 
iti ha uvdoha \ sd eshd ^py etarhi koidkhvidehdndm maryddd [ te hi 
Mdthavdh] Atha ha uvdoha Gotamo RdhUgana^ ** Kathaih nu me 
dmantryamdno na pratyairaushir " iti \ Sa ha uvdoha ** Agnir me 
Vaiivdnaro mukhe ^hhut sa na id me mukhdd nishpadydtai tasmdt te na 
pratyairausham" iti\ ^^tad u katham abhud^^ iti\ ** Yatra eva tvam 
^ ghfitasna/o imahe^ iti abhivydhdrshls tadd eva ghrita-klrtdv Agnir 
Vaiivdnaro mukhdd udqfvdlit ta/fh ndiakam dhdrayitum \ sa me mukhdd 
nirapddi^^ iti \ *^ Videgha*^ the Mathara bore Agni YaiiSvanara in his 
mouth. The ]&ishi Gk)tama Bahuga^a^ was his priest (purohita). 
Though addressed by him he (Videgha) did not answer, < lest (he said) 

^ See also Lassen's Ind. Ant vol. i. (2nd ed.), p. 645. 

M Afterwards prakritized to Yideha P ^ See B.y. 1. 78, 5. 



, OF THE ARXA3Sa "EXS'^ 
;ape from my m.o-vi.-tti.'* 






^ 






' .^^«> 

e^.^.^ 



th'lh .''I//f 









oer, thelumino-us, fVie -nii^ A 

2 no answer. t_Ti>.e. -E»-ri.est \-W 

ng beams and. xra-ya T3a.ovun.t *V ^ i" i. 

Tidegha.' t^tVH"^ ~fa.e m.a&P ^ .* 

'Thee, O a.To-p-j»«T *>-£" ^xxtAet, ^^i/ 

ar he utteie^ \ ■^wVie.^i. i.xii.-ni.e&* V 

im, so Ke isa-vxeicV troTDo. "iiia mo^v 
fidegha tt-e ^^S_«.tii.»a.-v^a. -^as tteii , J^ 
lea traveir^eA t.Vti» «a.i:-t\v, \^^JLVt^\0^^ 

ward. IHlo "l:>«3rx».t ewsTroea aH «i«»e^4J 
he Saa&m^ra., -wl»i<iTa. Aeacexiaa feolft 

ise it ba^ D-ot -t^^&^ ^ixrot acxoaa'olf 
.y Bralx«^o.«« t>i^el\ to tk^e «««* «« 

boim<i«»*^y •=»»= <-»,_i, said: .Blow ims »•«- 
, Ral»'^«-»* <lSS =ot -x..w«? Ha arve 
me, tlio';^ ^ I •aid ^""^ om.w«rIe*l,^ 

popper of ^""^^ fortfa &«>»» »J«.o»a,.. **!^^ 



ore bj -^ / .^ 

I abide J ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 



^ £coD* 



,<aiia.X 



tomtl**= 









-t,i3Ji1te 
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ADVANCE OF TKBS J^:ELM:a.NS B^BT'^^^^ED, AND 



remarks) dwelt for a 



composed, the Bralimans haa alf^stdy ^t«, ^ «t^«jr irt;ui«i.oy «..«. x.* « 
long time in the country beyor^a. tlxo S«iAaxiXra,, and it had then become 
a principal seat of the Bralx^xxaacxlc^X xeU^on. ; as Janaka, the king of 
Yideha, appears in that work -wri-tK tixo title of " samrat," or emperor. 
Thus (S^atap. Br. xi. 3, 1, 2)^ ^V9-o l:i.ctve th.e fbllowii^flrnotice : "Janaka 



^ ^e tlie folio wi^iflr notice : "Janaka 

the Vaideha put this questloxx -fco YajnavaXk.'^^ ^"^"^ ^^^ Ci 
Yajnavalkya, know the AgnlKotarci. eaoriaoe ? » * O \^^^^«3e5ic^\ V^^^ii^ 
CI know it.'- /^^r:^' 7f ^fc>^^ xK^afcoB ^Ixo foll^^ing remarks onliie 
legend I have just quot^^^ ^^- -^^^ of A^i Yaiivanara (tiie 

Fire which bums for all mexx^^ t;Yxe '^'''^^ 

appears to be intended. Tlx 
plays in reference to the ti 
mean that he compelled 

the east. The Sadanlra 

or the difBlculty of croaaixt 

have previously done in 




« it. 



^&%^\i^ ftie priest 
: I undentsind it to 
'^v^sD warship towarda 
C'wliich. tlie GtenA. Mm its magnitade 





a an 



have previously done in ci, »r^^^^ " ^^^ ^'^^^vm a,^ mi^^LUiw 

character of the territory \>^^_^'' degree), but 4^^^ ^j j^^a must 



what flowing,' designates 
swamp.*^ Even after Vid.^ 
the Brahmans (as the 
for a long time on its 
numbers after the kin^ 
until, in the time of th.^ ^- 



\9£>mB- 




•^d across the river. 



; for the urord ' ^m the Maspitabk 
xxature of the tra^^ 
^MAthava had adv^u^ ^ 
-'^ liere called) at>t>« ^*^ ««»"aB cne nrer, 
^aaik, and to have ^*^ *** ^*^® TOtnamei 
until, in the time or uve S-^ ' ^'^^ P«>Ple had cuXtL!!!^ ^ ^^*" ^ 
condition, that the traditi^ J*^' ^'^ i* ^ attained !Zt \ "^"^^ ' 
preserved." Ind. Stu^l. i ^ ^* ^*« «»*°i° origin waa ^ * ^f.^^shing 
In the VooabularieB of "^^- ^^8. 1^9- ^ "i^Usi.^, 

4, 160, Sadanlra ia ^^ ''^«*a Sinha, i. 2, 8, 83, and H:c««^ v. . 
north of Bengal Prop^*^ «« a synonym of Kar^^l ^^"^^^^ 
described aa forming .q^^ -u * "" ^"^ Sadinir& ig i^ v?"^^ ^ **** 
or the oonntries of O^xai^ ^^^»daiy between the Koi^^aa^Sflc-^^*^ 
present called the O^^^^^^ **id North Behar, it aeen^. >^^\. the riv^ 

"^ ixxtist be meant. — -WeK.^ « «-k 
•• S'atap. Br. p. 84e . webe», ^^ above, p. isi. 

r, ittm^rtratoonof 1ilx^«- >* adarea«>d ^, the Bx^mll'v ®^ **^ ®'«*«P- ^r. 
^hioh state, that Blrttti^^j*. lui^ ^^ ^^ MaWbh. ii. vo^ ^.^ «»« «»-^«* ^^«. 
c«ie to the terntoiy l>o>^*^. ia the ootim ot Ws oow™!l.'" '^J'e**^™*^ *« >>y ^el«r, 
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COUNTRIES eefer:elb:i> to tn- tjetjb ielamatana. 



As it is only necessary far* 
advance from the north-west to 
80 doing they came into cont&o^ 
in previous occupation of the 
if (after the foregoing notice 
pass on to that great southward. 
diBcem the indistinct outlines i 
of the Hamayana. 

"The Bamayana," remarka 
i. 634; second ed., p. 646, f.^, 
designates, for the most part;, 
<< It represents Mithila and 
regards the Eekayas in t;l:x^ 
SarasvatI, as a pure Arian 
of king Da^aratha belongs.** 
invited to the sacrifice of tbctt; 
Schlegel's ed., i. 12, 20, ff. q 
Gorresio's ed., 12, 18, ff.) ^ 
vikramaml nUhthita^ 
tathd Kekaychrdjana^ ^^ri^ci^ 
iimhagya sa-futraih tvam th^ 
susathfitam \ iworataih dev€^^ 
eha Sindhwauvlrdn Saura^^f 
dr&ihi eha aarvdn dnaya 
of Mithila, of stubborn 

Yedas Bring al^o 

Kekayas, the father-in-lg^ 
son ; and thyself bring 
the Angas, paying him «iH j^^ 
the Sindhusauvira, the Sx^^^.^ 

The word "southertx ^• 
in a restricted sense, or i^x^ 
appears that the count 
occupied by the Aryaa. 
as occupied by a savage >^^^ 
Bam., ii. 60, 33, ff., Ho^?' 
and ii. 47, 9, ff. in Goi^^,^ 
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408 DEKHAK HOW DESCRIBED IN THE EAMIYANA. 

his wife and brother across the Ganges (Bam., Schegel's ed. ii. 52, 
vv. 4-7 and 68, ff., = Bombay ed. ii. 62, 5, ff., 74, ff.) : and after- 
wards attended on his other brother, Dharata, when he also passed the 
same way. (Earn., Schegel's and Bombay editions ; ii. 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Dan4aka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The wliole 
country from this point to the Godavarl is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitages are scattered, '^^ while wild beasts and 
Bakshasas everywhere abound. ^^ ''The Bamayana," says Laaaen 
(first ed., i. 535; second ed., pp. 647, f.), "contains the narrative of 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the soutli l>y 



htnauakhyam** ity adina upapatakeahu ganitam tathapi tad vipra-vishafom] 
afavika-balena prayqjanavattvat aha4vidha'bala'9anffraha8ya raja^hamuUva^^^Mm 
tat-aakhyam eva iti dik \ atra idam hodhyam Nukada - Ouha^ishaye j R ai rnyg 
^^atmatamah iakha** ity warn vadatB Vaimlkina Sama-Mmatva'Sdma''Sa9n3na' 
khyatitvoktya hhagwad-hhakt€Uvma NUhadatve ^pi purva-kTrita-iravanadimattw^na 
teuya tattvqjnatptm 8uehitam\ **AlthoTigh sach a iriendBhip ib, according to the 
words (no doubt of some smriti), *the service of the low, and the Mendship of the 
low/ etc., reckoned among the minor sins, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
case of kings snch firiendship is owing to the need they have of a force of people 
living in the forests, and it is part of a king's dnty to collect a force of six kinds 
of soldiers. Here it is to be understood that Yalmiki, when he describes the Nisl&^da 
Guha as being a < Mend dear to Bama as his own soul,' by speaking of his equality 
with Rama, and of his being in the same category with Rjbna, intimates tb&t ne 
had, — through his devotion to the Divine Being, and although now in the state of 
a Nishfida, yet by what he had formerly done and heard, — attained to a kno^ledg® 
of the highest truth." ^ 

w» Ram. iii. 1, 1, Bombay ed. (= iii. 6, 1, Gorresio) : Pravuy^ ** ***^IiSS!^\ 
Danddkaranyam atmavan \ £amo dadaria durdharahaa fajj^sS^*'**'**"''^ vl ^^ 
RSma alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Boixi\>0,< ®^' -T oMUi-fMUam 
Gorresio) : Na tu Janami tarn deitm vanasyaaya mahattaya, \ 'f-^^s r<^L 1 cannoi 
ramyam tnaharshes tatya dhtmatah \ " From tiie vastneoB ^^ «^® . y ^jjaVa. 
discover the spot where the sacred hermitage of the great aii^ -^aXSl^ * To«da VnJ» 

'^^ At a later period, after the commencement of the ^»y. ^^^Vi(B"Bt«3Mca«so.caX 
Hindustan, southern India came to be regarded as the sauctti^^^^^^ 'P^* ^^ ^^ 
religion and learning. Thus in the verse of Vyasa cite^ \y^^^^^^ ^*^* 8thii5k\ 
lit., p. 247, note), it is said : Samprapte tu kalau hah '^x^^^^ ijf^ ^^ ^ ^ 
Srahmanah yqjnarahUah jyotih'Saatra-parangmukKd^ | ^^^0^" j^fi^ ^ «&^w«** 

Brfihmans living to the north of* the Vindhya are destitute of'* "^^ ^^^••^'**^k2« 
astronomy ; " while another law book, quoted by the same -^^^ ^^^^^i^ jj*^^^**l f ^ 
dakahine hhage yatra OodavarJ athita \ tatra Vedaieha y«; J^^T^*-^^ dtA '\>^ *^^ 
yuge \ " In the Kali age the Vedas and sacrifices will b© ^^^ ^^'^^^e *if / 
Vindhya, on the banks of the Godavari." ^^^^ ^^ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THK BAZKSHASA^ 



rdhhoial^ \ fUpdtffa tdpoidn aarv&n^ y^^uuthanO'^f 
dhruhtaS chajitakoifl eha nrisafhSah pf€>r^^97^a,dakal^ | ^ -.^ 
cTm tvdrh eha tdta na mrUhyaU | 13 | t^€t^^ ytidd'^ 
dSrame tdta vartasel iadd-prahhjriti rcgJ^Ji^^^^^ 
14 I dariayanti hi hlhhatsaih hrHrair' hh^l^^ana 
virUpaiS eha rupair asukha-darSanat^ | 15 7 
samprayuff/a eha tdpasdn \ pratighnc^nty upardr^ 
puratal^ sthitdn | 16 | teihu tesho ^^t*€S99^^y.^^x. ^ 
eha I ramanU tdpasdihs tatra ndSayantt^ * ^^izcJkMf J^ 
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imam dSramam\ '*11, 12. A certai^xx It«t i> ^?^^^ Khara, the 

younger brother of Rayana, fierce, es-to^xxii -u • ^ 1^ -victorious, cme^ 

a man-eater, arrogant, wicked, diatr-eaa^ ^v -^-o^^^ dwelling in 

Janasthana and cannot endure thee. ^^ .^^ -t-.^ time when thon 

hast dwelt in this hermitage the ItalKL^xL- ^^^ J^ ^^^03 '^^ AftTo\fte&. 

14. They show themselves in yarious ^- 

ugly forms. 15. And these base («^<2^ 

bringing them into contact with vil^ 

foolish beings coming unperceived an^]^ 

near the hermitages take delight i 

They cast away the sacrificial ladles 

water, and Bmash the water-jars at ^^ 

Desiring to desert the hermitages uife 



liarass otbera by 
^etcl..^^ ts. 16. Heee 
impure ^ J aifferent place* 



-l - ^ oBcetics. 17. 

^^Btroying ^ ^^x, the fires with 

oblation. 18. 
ant wretches, 



8, pi^^ 
l^ime of 



^^^ l>y these ^' 



l^.'EVift 



the jishis to-day are urging me to ^ *^^ these 'f^ r>l^^® 

wicked ones already show a desire ♦^^ /^ anoth.^^ ioj^^ ^^ ^^ 

ascetics : we shall abandon this her ax j.^^^ ^*^flict \h>^^^ 

Proceeding on his journey throixja-'fc^ * ^^^.a. encounters 

Yiradha, a Rakshasa, who is thus ^^ 
4, ff. ((Jorresio's ed. iii. 7, 5, ff.) : 
dam mahdwanam \ 5 | gdbhlrahiham, rn^M.^^^*'^^ giriSfi^^^" Jj^f^^^^*^ ^ 

iM The original words are: Ahuddhctt*^ ^ ^^^tra^ vtkat^^ njom^^^^^ 
explains as ''abuddham" aviditam yatk^ h^^^^ ^^>altfin^ »,-^h ^^ ^ /Ts^a ^^" 
nirhhayam ailishya eha \ "Unknown, Xn. ]^^^^€ tath^ ^T^ltU "^^ 'Lit/fl^ 
themseh^." Gorresio's edition substitute.- W e^C? a'nflS^i^^/ ^^ 
« dissolyed " rinto air] and *' changed in ai>r*Ir *^» o ^^^'_ ^^ /f*'^,,_^>*.4fe^/J^f 
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412 THE RASSHASAS ANB THE ANCHOBITES. 

Bakshasas ; such of them as are so interred attain to ever-endnring 
worlds/' . . . ^' 27. Then Lakshmana, taking a spade, dng a saitabk 
trench by the side of the great Yiradha. 28. And raising the pin- 
eared, ^^ lond-Toiced Bfikshasa, after Rama had removed his foot from 
his throaty he cast him into the trench, resounding dreadMly."^ 
This may allade (as Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between the funeral rites of the Brahmanical Indians and 
the aboriginal tribes. 

The following are two farther passages in which the Eakshasas and 
their oppression of the anchorites are described. The sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess the power of ridding themselree of 
their enemies by their superhuman faculties ; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Bam., Bombay ed., iii. 
6, 15, ff. (Gorresio's ed. iii. 10, 16, ff.) : So ^yam hrdhmana-bhuffiahtht 
vanaprattha-gam mahdn \ tvanndtho ^ndthdvad Rama EdkshoMtr hanfftfU 
hhriSam \ ehi pa^a Sarirdni munindm hhdvitdtnumdm \ hatdn&m 
Rdkshasair ghorair hahnndm hahudhd vane \ Pempd-nadl'nivdsdnam am 
Manddkinim apt \ Chitrahltdlaydndih cha hriyate kadanam mahai] 
'' This large company of hermits, principally Br&hmans, whose lord 
thou art, is slaughtered by the Eakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Come, Kama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative mnnif, 
lying slain by the Eakshasas in many parts of the forest. A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Pampa, and the 
Mandakinl,^^ and the residents on Chitrakuta." Eam. iii. 10, 10, 
Bombay ed. (aaGorresio's ed. iii. 14, 11, ff.): 10 | Rdhskasair Ikur 
dahdranye bakubhth kdmarupibhih | 1 1 | arditdh sma bhfUam Ram 

106 xj^e sense of the epithet ianku-karna is not clear. It is componnded of 
iankUf a "pin," "peg," or "stake," and karnay ** ear." The commentator explaifli 
8'anku by ianku^at kaihinam, *< hard as a pin." 

*^ In the sequel, howeyer, R&ma encounters Eabandha, another Rakshasa, wfaon 
at his request Laksmana bums on a funeral pile in a trench. — Bam. iii. 71, 31 ; 72, 
1, ff. ( = Gorr. sec. 75, rerses, 45, 50, ff.) 

107 Sere it will be observed that the name of a river in the Himalaya [a branch of 
the Ganges, flowing down from the glacier of Eedamath ; see the first Tolame of thii 
work, Ist ed., p. 1 87, note ; KamAyana, iv. 44, 94, Gorresio's ed. 8ap(arshi'bh4$9' 
nam tatra tatra Mandakxnt nadt | " There (in the country of the Uttara Eums) it 
the abode of the seven rishis ; there is the river Mandakim ;" and my ** Notes of a 
trip to Kedamath," printed in 1855 for private circulation, p. 15, f] is applied to 
a river in the centre of India. This illustrates what has been said above (pp. 344, 
347 and 349) about the application of the same name to different streams. 
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THE MONKEYS 



the Brahmanfl had offered with hyrja: 
of prepared Baorifices, a killer of 
being.*' "• NevertheleBB, to inspiro 
Slta, pTonotmcing the Yedas, Bam. 

Under the designation of monltey©, 
a part in the Bamayana, have 'we 
allied themselves to the BrahmetxiSy 
ligiouB worship ; or are they, aB 
poetical creations ? In Ham., iii.. T 
76, 66), it is said that " Bugr' 
despised, as he is grateful, can 
aiding his friends.""* And 
this same Sugrlva, who was 
which he had been expelled. 
Brahmans according to the 
and food: after which meix 
clarified butter, consecrated 
under which had been sprea.d. 

The monkeys are descriloed 
and Gorresio's editions), iv. 
as entering to convey a 
tardiness in aiding Eaaia« 
name, as, in the usual styl^ 
filled with trees, flowery 
This feature of monkey- 
either purely poetical, 
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^^€^^i^ 



"• Rfim., 82, 19 (=Gorr. 36, 
doijatibhih \ hemrd^infiahu y^t-fy 
duahfam brahmaghnam krum^^ 

^^ Brahma-ghotham udirc^if^*^^ I 
yana, Le. Bavaoa and hU broljli^^*"^* 



iura^ sarve aueharitO'Vrata^ 
tentiye to religious rites." 

*** Ifa tu U §0 *vam€ntta^: 
tahagarthe eha kfityavan \ 

"» Ram., iv. 26, 29,ff.(= GK>jr^ 
ycUhavidki \ Ratnair vtutrct*^ 
Tata^ kusa-parittirQom sifff^* 
mantravido janaJ^ || 
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characteristios, or it may have reference -to i^e 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Bouthem fbr^Bt^s. 

I need not decide whether it is more prol^&ble 
deseriptions of the gigantic and sylran Iz^lx&l^i 
which I have just quoted, shonld have ox-x^iixstt^a^ 
hostile contact with the savages who oooixpi.^3- 
forests of that region, than that they alioixld l>o -€> 
the poet's imaginatioo. 

It is certain that the description given 
yana corresponds in many respects witlx 
similar class of beings, the Dasyus (whet^lx 
demons), who are so often alluded to in 
as we have seen, depicts them as infesti 
of the Arians, as obstructing their 
Brahmans, as eaters of men,^"* as horribly 
shape at will, etc., etc. In the same 
pp. 363, 371, ff., and 390, ff.) speaks o£^ 
Yatudhanas as being '' destitute of, or 
(akarman, avrata, apavrata, ayajyuj <^(9/t?€&99,^ 
rites " {anya/i>ratd) as '' godless " {ad&va, 
(hrahmadvish), as '' inhuman" (of^f^t^sj^^^^ 
with fierce eyes " (ghora^hakshoB), as ' 
vourers of life," or " insatiable " {asutpi^\ 
of horse flesh," (R.V. x. 87, 16 : Ya^ 
yo ahymapa&una ydtudhdnah) ; as mon 



^ In the Mahfibh., xiv. 2472-74, the same Hostile 
in the BamSyana to RSkshasas, is attributed to 
naid to have arriyed in the coarse of his progress to tjfae 
Ekalavya, king of the Nishadaa ; and to have va.n.o ^^2^2^^^ 
come to obstmct a sacrifice {ye^na-vighmrtham A^<»^«S9y»\ , 

^^ In the story of Gautama, aheady partially quotetS^ in p ^ 
the yery same epithet of " man-eater " {purmMUiay ^wlilch. t 
the Bakshasas, is employed to characterize the Dcisyxia, ^ 
Mahabh. merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. 
proaches Gautama with sinking into the oonditioii c>f a. X>as 
him * coming home with a bow in his hand, his Ukix1>8 l>esm 
appearance like a man-eater," etc. ( . . . . ^^^^^'^^-^^f^S^M-im 
remvanktangam gxihc^vdram upagatam \ Tarn ^ri^A-f^ci "" 
kihayagatamf etc.) 



^JJ^X> X>A.SYCa. 



A» \^a\3A\A ^'t ^ 



.pie o&j>n2^^ 







ibaaas m QieBam- 
appM \fi ^ 
t>liemformeaor^ 
TbeBMayana, 
.-fcageeoiBettleiBfiDtB 
68 enemies of tbe 
t^ as cbanging their 
Igreda (see above, 
lyviBf Mshasas, or 
'ons oeremonieB" 
lactiaDg 0eiwt 
haters of prayer" 
cious looldng, or 
(Jkravyai), "de- 
lto of human and 
Jtravishd samankU 
and poBBeaaed d 

is so often asn^c^ 
^. Arjnna is tkew 
^ h, in the conntry of 
king's son, w^o^ 

^f. from the U«L\i«^iV 

J^mayana appKa to 

are regarded in thfi 

heBrfihmanwhoie- 

^ IS said to bare seen 

«d with blood, «adm 

ritayudhdUH \ £f^*' 
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magical or anperlinmaxL powers."" It is quite possible that the author 
of the Eamayana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Bakshasas i^m the hymns of the Rigreda. 

The last editor and translator of the Eamayana, Signer Gorresio, 
writes as follows in regard to the fiibulous races with which that work 
has peopled the Dekhan (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 401, 402): ''The 
woodland inhabitants of India south of the Yindhya range are called 
in the Eamayana monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were little known at that 
time. In the same way Homer related fabulous stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the 
Dekhan differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language." And in regard to the Bakshasas he observes, p. 402 : 
^* The author of the Eamayana has no doubt, in mythical allegory, 
applied the hated name of Eakshasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from them in 
civilization and religion. These Eakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon." In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Eamayana 
(pp. i-ix), Signer Gorresio returns to this subject ; and, after remark- 
ing that the Arian tribes, on their immigration firom Northern Asia into 
the Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin,^** 
whom they partly drove before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he proceeds to make a distinction between the savage tribes occupying 
the Yindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south. The 
first, whom the Eamayana styles Yanaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civUization ; 
since they entered into league with Eama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater part of the tribes 

»» In E.V., iv. 4, 15, another epithet, viz. «/«», «* one w^o ^oea iiot ^twae tt\ie 
gods]/' iB appUed to the Rakshases. J)aha osmo ^Raks)^^^ pahi <*«»»« ^^^ ****^ 
tnitramaho avadyat : " Thon who art to be rever^ vJ tlx^ tcveftaa, \wxii ttio^ 
R&kshases who offer no praise; deUver m from tlie Yen nil ^^ ^"^ o^^tfwwt Mia 

the revilAr " ^ptOBC** 

iM The game thing, he remarks, happened to the R^.x-. X^^'^ ^^vl^.^'^^ 
into contact with the Hamitic or Cushitic tribes, aouie ^^^^ ^^^^ 
Bephaim and the Zanuommim, Dent, ii. 20, ^^ t\i^ 
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^^ndhys alio 8iibmi±;tied 

the eztramitjof tl&e 

lieres) a ferodaoB 

UieAriaDB applied 

le Yeda, is awngneri 

it ibis nee tiiat ^be 

layaoay mu 

ttribiiteB of these 

med, tenifie, tmenlan'^ 

lotwithstanding these 

inks) pieserred here 

he race in queetioii ^w 

kese people as blacky 

, soinetimes to black 

hair, and thick lips ; 

^klaoes, turbans, and ell 

B always delighted. Xh 

e religion of the Aryaa, 

om they prefer to all 

tenible Rudra or Biva, 

gin.'" Their emblems 

ployed also by the Haiiijit;,^^ 

f Bama's expediti<WL 

lation, though 

rves that the Arian tradiLx 

BT straggle between the 

ite that Karttav irya, of 



ai^d <i 



t>te (no. 86, vol. x., p. 291), to 
lacrifice by B'iva is alluded to), ^^ 
led rather than described in tl^^ 
.t appears to me that this facfc 
iie ancient forms of worship. ^ 
aibes, which preceded the Aa-i^ 
I the new worship and sacrifioo^ 
d by diaturbing their rites^ and oo-v, 
ed in being admitted to share ia tilj^ 
sriflce of Daksha, seeWilaon'a "v?-^ 
and the fourth volume of thia ^^ 
jnor Gorrerio has not sapplied _ 
18 characteristios of the Bak^uia^^' 
Bee, however, Earn. v. 49, 1, ff. ^ 



the iiiBtitatMiu ^tf ^ 

iCcyhm,ike«^ ^r^ 
opposed to their wonai^j^ 
Itakshaeas, an appellatiV/^ 
-^, MTBge, and hated bei^ 
ition of Bama, oelebiW 
tnditioa nndoobtedlf 
them into a race «^ 
a]>le to change their hm 
the Ramayana ~ 

certain traits and 
xe^Feal its real character. 
c^ompares them aometimes 
attributes to them 
describes them as wearing 
l>rilliant ornaments in w^ 
People are also repieseai 
diatorbers of their eacsrifii 
apecially honour 1 
Oorresio believes to be 
are serpents and drago 
Signor Gorresio comi 
'^^e fiakshaaas to be histoii^ 
mythical embeUishoifiii^ 
even preserved the mm 
^'wo races, as some P 
f amilyi a oontempo: 





- 64, 83 (where the distol 
o ^irvii-^. u;]^o fact here allfl^ 
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^ook, 68, 9, ff. (=Bomb»y^ 
^te, under a mythical Teil, 
^^ity, as I believe, of theCw 
^^ ^^do-Sanakiit races, i 
*^^ ^^nqueroTS, firom whi 
^ acts of violence at tlieir 
,^-^ regard to S'iva's interfew^^ 
**^^Sna, vol. 1., pp. 120,11. (^^ 
- les, 203, 226,241,312-824-^^ 
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of Fara^urama, and somewhat anterior to the hero of the BamayaAa, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and made Havana prisoner (Wilson, Yishnu 
Parana, Isted., pp. 402, 417; Br. Hall's ed. iv. 22, f., 55, f.; and 
the first volume of this work, p. 478).^ 

In regard to Signer Gbrresio's views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are not 
generally regarded as of Hamitio origin; but, as we shall see in a 
subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist of Ind. Lit. p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in the Ramayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications of certain events and cir^ 
cumstances. Sita (the furrow), he remarks, occurs both in the Big- 
veda,^ and in the Gfihya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre* 
sents the Arian agriculture ; while he regards Hama as the ploughman 
personified. The Bamayana has only, he thinks, an historical character 
in so fEur as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffiision of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula.^'^ 

1^* The story is thus told in the Yishnu Purana, iv. 11, 4: Mahishmatyam 
difftijdyabhyaffato Narnuida'ja^vagahana-knda'nipanamadahulhta ayatnenaiva tena 
a^itha ' deva'fhitya ' gandharve^a 'jayodbhuta » madavalepo *pi BavanaJ^ patur wa 
haddhah tva-nagaraikanU tthapitah \ **When, in the course of his campaign of 
conquest, Rdvana came to Mahishmata (the capital of KarttavTrya), there he who 
had become filled with pride from his yictories over all the deras, daityas, and the 
chief of the Crandharras, was captured without difficulty by Karttaylrya (who was 
excited by bathing and sporting in the Narmadia, and by drinking wine), and was 
confined like a wild beast in a comer of his city." Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note) states 
that, according to the Vayu Pur., Earttavirya inyaded Lankfi, and there took R&vana 
prisoner; but that the circumstances are more generally related as in the Vishnu 
Purana. 

^*> Rigveda, iv. 67, 6, f. ( = A.V. iii. 17, 8) : ArvlUkt subhage hhava site vanddmake 
tva I YathanahaabhagcPaatiyathanahauphala'aati \ 17 | (=A.y.,iii. 17 fi)Indral^ 
aitam ni grihmtu tarn Pmfid anu yaehhatu \ (A.V., abhi rakshatu) \ Sd nah payas' 
vati duhdm uttaram uttardm aamdm \ " Propitious Furrow, approach ; Furrow, we 
worship thee, that thou mayest be propitious to us, and prolific to us. 7. May Indra 
plough the Furrow, may PQshan direct her: may she, full of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year." See Wilson's translation and note, and 
Vfij. Sanhita, 12, 70. 

"1 See also the Indische Studien of the same author, vol. i. PP- ^15, 277 ; vol. ii. 
pp. 292, 410; his dissertation on the IUmatapajiiya-upama\va.d (^Bet^, \«ft4), 
p. 276 ; and his Essay on the RfimSyana (Berlin, 1870), p.7, «f- ^^^'^'^^^^J^t^i 
far to give any summary of the varied contents of tkiiB leartt^.^^^ ^ , ^^ Y % 
can also consult the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler in Yos "ff**^^ ^ 
The Bam&yana and the Brahmanic period, pp. 87 » f. \ d\5-^^ 
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Sect. V. — Indian traditioM regarding the tribes in the satUh of the 

peninsula. 

Having famished some account of the advance of the Aryas into 
sonthem India, and of the races whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical basis for the fSeibiilons narrative of the Bamayana), I 
have now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brahmana, 
vii. 18,^; were descended from the Bishi Yi^vamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Manu, x. 43, 44,^ specifies the Dravi^as among 
the tribes which had once been Elshatriyas, but had sunk into the 
condition of Yrishalas (or S^udras), from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Gholas and Keralas 
are stated in the Harivan^a to have once been Kshatriyas, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara.^ 
In the same way it appears that several of the Puranas, the Yajru, 
Matsya, Agni, and Brahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pan^ya, Karnata, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Dushyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. (See Wilson's 
Yishnu Puiana, Dr. Hall's ed. vol. iv. p. 117, note 1).*" Turvasu, 
the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south- 
east. Thus the Harivan^a relates: '' Yayati, son of Nahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu 
over the south-east region." "• 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 

^^ Quoted in the first volume of this work, pp. 356, 358 ; and aboTe, p. 364. 

^^* Already quoted in the first volume, pp. 481, f., together with other parallel 
texts from the Mahabh. '^ See the first yolume, p. 488. 

13ft The Harivans'a, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Kamata: Kurutha^ 
mad ath* Akrldai ehatvaras tasya ehh** atmajdh \ Fan^i/ascha Keralas chaiva Kolas 
Cholaicha parthivah \ Tesham janapadah sphltlU^ Pandyai Chola h aakeralah] 
*< From Kuruthama sprang Akri^a, who had four sons, Pandya, Kerala, Kola, and 
Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala." 

^^ Ibid., sect. 30, verses 1616, ff. : Saptadvtpam YayatU tu jitva prithvim to- 
safforam \ vyabhajat panehadha rq/an putranam Nakuahas tada | Diii dakthiM' 
purvaayam Turvaaam matiman prabhu^ | . . . . nyayqjayat \ | 
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Yayati's sons, had declined to accede to his father's request that he 
should exchange his condition of youthful yigour for his father's 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed hy the old man. The 
Mahabh. i. 3478, ff., gives the following particulars of the curse: 
** Since thou, though bom from within me, dost not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt be 
king over those degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shalt 
rule over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptors' wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes." «" 

The Andhras, Dravi^as, Cholas, and Xeralas, who have been men- 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Xshatriyas, or as 
descendants of the adopted son of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to show in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived firom the language of their modem descendants. 

• 

Sect. YI. — LangiMgea of the south of India^ and their fundamental 

difference from Sanskrit. 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volume, there 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northem India many remains of pre- 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to have 
been spoken by non-ijian tribes settled in that portion of the penin- 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas ; and I have also alluded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tanul, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda- 
mentally different from the Sanskrit.^ I shall now proceed to 

^'"^ Tai tvam me hfidayaj jato vayah warn na prayaehfuui | taaniat prq;a m- 
muchfiedain Turvaso tava yaspati \ SanktrnacharO'dharmeshu pratilomaehareahu 
cha I Fiiitaiiihu eh* antyeshu mudha rajn bhaviahyati \ Ghtru-dara'prasakUshu 
tiryay'yoni'ffateshu eha \ Paiu-dharmiahu papeshu Mleehheahu tvam bhavtshyan \ | 
In verse 3533 Turyasa is said to be the progenitor of the Tavanas {Twrva$or 
Yoomafy tmriidfy \) i** See above, p. 49. 
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establish in detail the assertions T liav^e made rogardmg tnese 

^''^*^*- .Mw traebi ia 

Varions savage tribes are still to l>o found among the niuy ^^^ 

central India, snch as the Gon^s, IKOI0, etc., whose laBg^^S® tived 
distinct from any of the ancienb or modem Prakrit diwec ^^ 

from the Sanskrit. It is not, ho^v^o^or, necessary that I ^ ^^ 
into any details regarding the spe^eoli of these wiW r*^' 
suffice for the pmposes of my a-i^grumeiit if I show «»»» "* iriygted 
mark applies equally to the far xnorie nximerous, and m<"* ^^j^ 
tribes who occupy the Dekhan ; and fchal: the yariooB laoS'^'*^ . ^,e a 
are current in the different pro-vincos of the south, "^^^ . entire 
dose affinity to each other and a oommon oripn, 8**' ^^. --es. ^ 
character, essentiaUy distinct from Sanskrit and it* ^ \gr»^ 
regard to these languages, informatioix of the moet conduri^ CM** 
may be obtained from ttie preface -fco Mi:. A. D. CampbeU'* Tw 
Grammar (inclucUng the note by Mir. Eaiis^ as well as from the BflT. 
Dr. CaldweU's Comparative Grammstr ^f the Bravidian Langnag* 
Prom the last-named work I abatraot -tU^ following details -.-'"nwie 
are four principal languages curr^exit; i^ the different provmcei A 
southern India, Tamil, Telugu^Catxaree^, ^^^ Malayalim, spoken «l. 
lectively by upwa^ of tiu%-<mo naiUiona of people, beside, five 
minor dialects, spoken by 650^000 i»«reonB. These forms of .peecb 
are not, m the proper sense of the^«^^ dialects of one language, as no 
one of them is so nearly related to ^xiy of the others, as that two 
persons using different members of ^li^ ktoub the one, for ii«taao^ 
Tamil, and the other Telugu, WorU^ -i^ 8T<rap, tne on 
Tamil and the Malayalim have the :r«^^^^ ^^^^^ '^f't J^ 
it is only the simplest sentences i^ ^* «^mty to each other ^^ 
he understood by a person who spot^ ^ of these langua^ft«tlJMl<V ^ 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are th^ f^T^ *^® °^^^' *'^«4«*>% 
of the four languages; and though tli^*^®^ '^"'"''f^^^Hnft^^V- 
are identical, yet they are so ^a^^iia ^*"®** majonty otttMitujjicr*;^ 
changes, that persons speaking eaol^ ^ ^ ^T inflection ^ jjjjp^^ 

would be scarcely at aU understocKi ^^ ^^^ °^ **^*^^*''l«igiia^^ 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sj>:j.^/*^ ®»ol» oi^^'- Hen^ 
be regarded as.distinct languages. *^« from a <'**"""**'Hffl-*' 

" The northern Pandits classify tlj^ 

m See Colebrooke'a Miac. I:«^^_ "^^'^aoular di»^^<iU^ 

*» ^<»1. ii., pp. Zl> *■• 
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in two sets of five, the five Gauras and the five Dravidas. In the 
latter, they include the Mahratha and Gurjara, as well as the Telinga, 
the !Karnataka, and the Dravi^a or Tamil. The first two languages 
are, however, erroneouslj coupled with the last three ; as, though the 
Mahratha and Guijara (^Guzeratee) possess certain features of resem- 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., that they must be placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Dravidia propw or Tamil, the Telinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnataka, or Ganarese, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derired from the Sanskrit, like the northern dialects, but, as regards 
their original and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialects 
consists in this, that though the former contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or non-Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of words 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit, '*° while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet, both as regards the great 
bulk of their vocabulary and their whole genius and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arians." 

On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from a note 
by Mr. F. W. Ellis, appended to the preface to Campbell's Telugu 
Grammar: ''In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and Telin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Kdgari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, and other 
particulars, there is no resemblance ; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and. having many sounds which cannot be ex- 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written 

Keither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva- 
tions from the Sanscrit ; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence ; and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion." — 

(p. 2) " The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 

directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of any other language, 

"0 See above, p. 32, f. 
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the cognate dialects of Sonthem India, the Tamil, Gannacjiiy etc., ex- 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occaBional variation of con-simiiai 
sounds, they generally agree ; the actual di£ference in the three dialects 
here mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes used in Uie 
formation of words irom the roots ; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same." — (p. 3.) 

'' To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telttgu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, O, P, and 
V, have been taken from the common Dhatumala, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. . . . These will be found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root." 
These lists I will copy here : — 



BANBKRrr. 

Akj to mark, moye, move tortuously. 
Afft to moTe, move tortaously. 

Affh, to moye, desjfise, begin, move 

quickly. 
AffhUj to sin. 
Aeh, to honour, serve. 
Anehf to move, speak unintelligibly, 

spoak intelligibly. 
Aj\ to throw, move, shine. 

Adf to occupy, undertake. 

Kakf to hint desire, go. 
Kakky laugh. 
Kakh^ laugh. 
Kakkhf laugh. 
Ka^f to move. 

Kaehy to tie, shine. 

Kaj\ to hiccup. 

JTa/, to move, screen, rain. 
Kafh, to fear, recollect anxiously. 
Ka4f to eat, rejoice, divide, preserve. 

Pack, to cook, explain, stretch. 

Padf to shine, move. 
Path, to speak. 

Pan, to traffic, praise. 



TELUGU. 

AkkalUf to contract the abdominal mus- 
cles. 
AffalUf to separate, break. 

AggUf to worship. 

AffffalUf to be insufferable, excessiye. 

Ats, to give by compulsion, to incor debt. 
Antu, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adanguj to be destroyed, submit, be sub- 
dued. 
Adaru, to shine, shoot at. 

AdalUt to weep bitterly. 

A4ut to slap. 

KakkUy to vomit. 

KatSy to play dice, chess. 

KraUy to want. 

Xaffuy to tie, build, become pregnant. 

Xadugu, to wash. 

f:S:h »<='-» dog. 

Kadaruj to call aloud. 
KadalUy to move or shake. 
Ka4U to approach, obtain. 

^n^^u ]^ ^^^^' "^^® ^°^^^- 
Panehu, to divide, send away, appoint. 
Paffu, to seize, touch, begin, knead the 

limbs, understand, unite intimately. 
Pa4u, to suffer, falL 
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8AN6KBIT. 

I*atj to rule, moYe. 
Fathf to moYe. 
Fad, to move, be fixed. 
Fan, to praise. 

Famb, to move, 

Farbb, to move. 

Vak, to be cooked, move. 

Voff, to be lame. 

Vach, to speak, order. 

FV, to move, renew, or repair. 

Vaf, to surround, share, speak. 

Va(a, to surround, share. 

Vanfa, to share. 

Vafh, to ^0 alone« be able. 

Vad, to shine, surround. 

Van, to sound. 



TBLITOU. 

FandUy to reprove, produce, lie down. 

Fa4ayu, to ootain. 

Fantangu, to vow. 

Fa4afu, to act precipitately, speak non- 
sense, threaten. 

Fannu, to join steers to a plough, pre- 
pare. 

Fanattu, to send, employ. 

T^auA^ grieve, pretend grief, consult. 

Vagir, to speak deceitfully, bark as a dog. 

Vangu, to stoop. 

Vats, to come. 

Vantsu, to bind, pour out water. 

Vrata, to divide. 

Valu, to become lean. 

Vattu, to dry up. 

Vai)ru, to shine. 

Va4du, to serve food. 



Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Telugu, Canarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, '^ to show that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects of 
Southern India." As I believe the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not consider it necessary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by further details that these three languages are not only radically 
connected, but have also an intimate relation to each other '^ as re- 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas." With this view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mamidi Yencaya : 

<* Mamidi Vencaya, the author of the Andhra Dlpika, an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this work, introduced 
a concise analysis of the language, the substance of which .... is 
trcmslated in the following paragraph. 

" * The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu^ language are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, De^yam, and Gramyam. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in "heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of tb© wigwial lan- 
guage.' " 

Of these the following are examples "^ : — 



SANSKRIT. 

Edmah 
Vanam 



TATSAMAM. 

Bumandu, 
Vanamu. 



SANSKRIT. 

Vac 
Dyau 



141 



[A few examples only are selected under t^wo 
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^''Tadbhavam consifltfl of terms formed, either firom the Sanscrit 
direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the interpositioii 
of syllables, and by the substitntion, increment, and decrement of 

letters The several modes of derivation .... are exemplified 

in the following lists :' " — 

BANSKaiT. TASBHAYUC. BANSKHIT. TASBHAVAX. 

Samudrah Sandaramu, Chandrah Tsandurundu, 

m 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Maharashtrl, the Sieiurasenl, the Magadhi, the 
Pai^chi (said to be spoken in the countries of Pandya and Kekaya), 
the Chulika-Pai^achi (spoken in Gandhara, Nepala, and Kuntala), and 
the Apabhran^a, spoken in the country of Abhlra, and on the coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. Ellis proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Yencaya: 
<< <De^yam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds; the 
language which originated in the country of Telingana, and Anya- 
de^yam, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with it.' " 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tii- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the '^ AdharavanaYyacaranam" 
a description of the country to which this name applies.*^ Mr. Ellis 
gives the author's definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows : *' Ab it is 
here said, in the country between S^rlsailam, the station of Bhimeswaia 
at Bracharamam, the greater Kale^waram, and, as the fourth, the 

^^ This passage, as quoted in the AndhrakaumiidT, is giyen by Mr. Campbell in 
the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii. note. I am indebted to the late Prot 
H. H. Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugu into Roman characten: 
S'rtiaila ' Bhima ' Kalea'a - Mahendra ' ffiri - aamyiUam \ Fraharam tu mahat kritmi 
trlni dvarani eh* akarot \ Trilochano maheiaaya trisulameha hare vahan \ JW/t'wy- 
riipl nyavaaat tri-dvarethu ganair vrita^ \ Andhra- Visknuh tura-yuto Dant^etm 
Niahambhuna \ Yuddhva trayodasa yugdn hatva tarn JRdkshasottamam \ Avaaat tatra 
fishibhir yuto OodavarUtafe \ Tatkala-prabhfiti kthetram Trilingam iti viirttimm\ 
I translate this anew as follows :«~" He [the Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], 
having constructed a vast wall connecting S'ritfaila, Bhimetfrara, Eale^vaxa, and the 
Mahendra hills, formed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lingas, ^Ih 
three eyes, bearing in his hand the trident of Mahe^Ta (S'iva), he dwelt in the thne 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the Suras, having 
slain the illustrious Rakshasa Nishambhu, the son of Danu, after a conflict lasting 
for thirteen yugas, resided there with the rishis, on the banks of the Goda.Tari. 
Since that time this sacred territory has been called Trilinga." 
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mountain of Mahendra, in these holy places were three lingams, and 
the language which originated in the country known by the name of 
the Trilinga-de^am, is that now under consideration ; this is the Atsu 
or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the AppacaTlyam (verse) : 
'All those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world as the pure 
native speech of Andhra (S^uddha-Andhra-De^yam).' " The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., pdlu, milk, perugu, curdled milk, 
ney, clarified butter, pu^ami^ the earth, padatuka, a woman, koduku, a 
son, tola, the head, nela, the moon, ma^i, a field, pult, a tiger, maga* 
van4^, a man. Mamidi Yencaya then proceeds to the terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. ''The following verse is from the 
Appacavlyam : * XeiSava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.' " 

This is what Mamidi Yencaya has to say about the Gramyam terms : 
"Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, are called 
Gramyam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacavlyam (verse) : ' Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are known as Gramyam terms: these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless, 
as in abusive language, the use of them cannot be avoided.' " 

"In the preceding eattracts" (Mr. Ellis proceeds) "the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan^ 
guages, what remains is the pure native language of the land : this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing ; for, with the exception of some religious aud tec\m\cal terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu* "^^^^ ^^^ 
native language of the land, aUowing for diale<i\i(. diSffifsos^ ^xA 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, ooiy\ oU- ^ ^^ *°^- * 
Cannadi (i.e. Canarese), and the other dialec^f.. . ^rt^^^"^ ^ . \ 
this may be demonstrated by companng the T>b^ ^«<^^^ v ««v^. 

in the list taken by Yencaya from the Appac^v^ ^^ri-^ 
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termination, for, as the alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by the 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms 
of the Sanscrit. All such, howeyer, in this tongue are accounted 
Tatsamam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

« But though the derivation and general terms may be the same 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in the 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect can be derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the case : in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but the same. To demon- 
strate this, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit," Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis's "Note " itself. 

From Mr. Campbell's Introduction to his Grammar, pp. vii, viii, ff., 
I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians as to the origin of 
their language : — " The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of whom 
mention is made in the native books is the sage Eunva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated ^'' that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Eoyoodoo,^^ son of Soochundra. . . . 

143 " Kanva said : ' He who speaks irreyerently of my grammar, composed by the 
command of Andhra Yishnoo, shall be oonsidered as guilty of irreyerence to his 
priest' Andhra Cowmudi." The original is as follows: Kanvaa tu yatha aha 
AndhrO'Viahnor antifnd-kfitatf/a ntad-vyakaranasya drohJ guru-drohiti. 

1A4 In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage, which pre- 
cedes that cited in my former note, p. 428 : Andhra^natho Mahdviahnur Niahatnbhu- 
dantydpaha \ Purd Svayambhuvo Manoh kdU Kaliyuge Sarih \ Kdkule rdja-van/asya 
Suchandrasya tanubhavah \ Abhavat aarva-dwaiieha veshfito loka'pujitafy \ ** For- 
merly, in the time of Mann Svayambha, in the KaH age, Hari, the lord of Andhra, 
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The works of EuQTa, of Audbanran Achory, and of several otlier 
ancient grammarians, are not now to be found. All the treatises oa 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Braxnin 
named Nannapa, or Nonniah Bhutt" 

*^ It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, fT.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in ihe language 
of the Vedams. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion ; but I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject ci the Teloogoo 
language.'' 

" In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modem 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . nevertheless there ia / 

reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct." "In speaking the Teloogoo the Boodras use very few 
Sanscrit words : among the superior classes of Vysyas, and pretenders 
to the Rajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to tnca 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books ; and wben 
find even such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounc 
them in so improper and rude a manner as to be a common 3©® --,44oii. 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question tbeii P^^ \>ft\>le 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly inf®^ it v*> ^ ^^ 

at least that these Sanscrit terms were origiti93^7 
language spoken by the great body of the people.* > , . ^ ^tid^>^ 

**8ome native grammarians maintain that Toefo^^ ^VKeOo^®-"^®^* 
Royadoo*** established his residence on the "bc^Yv-iL^ • ^ c©^"^*^^^^^^ 
the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar -fccv .^V^ fHfP^^^ ^^ ^^ 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally nanj^^^ ^0 ^\iey express 

land, which they consider coeval with the poowi rXf * a ffliB^ ^^ 
it, 'created by the god Brimha.' The foUo^ * f tj^y [ 
they, for the first time began to adopt SatiBc* * 

the great YiBbnn, the slayer of the Dfinaya Nbhambl^Y] 



son of the monarch Snchandra, and was attended by all ^\ ^*^^^ Vv 



by all mankind." '"^^^ %oa V 

143 ti f^jig jg ti^Q prince who is now worshipped as » ^ ^^^^^ 
river Krishna, and who was the patron of EunTa, tli^ ^^^^^li^ ^ \ 
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terminations, and by degrees corruptions from the Sanscrit crept into 
the language, irom the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words. ^** This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of Nunniah 
Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct ; for each commences his work by class- 
ing the words of the language under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Beshyumoo, language of the 
land ; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit derivatives ; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions ; and Gramyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram- 
mar, p. 37.] To these, later authors have added Anya-deshyumoo, 
foreign words." 

'^ The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi- 
fied and altered irom the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The name by which they are designated implies 'that 
which belongs to the country or land f it marks the words in question 
not as merely ' current in the country,' but as the growth and produce 
of the land." 

"In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it, — ^the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly — the conjugation of the affirmative verb— the ex- 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

iM xhe following is the passage referred to, and it follows the one qnoted in the 
note, p. 428 : Tatratfat tatBamaJapiat tcttkalinah Sarer bhafah \ KaUna mahata 
tarvam taUamam walpa^buddhibkih \ Aifuddhoeheharyamanam iot tttdbhawneheti 
tammat4un \ Vikarsho'Vyatyayabhyamcha padardhokti vi^eshatah \ Tadbhavam iti 
kaihyante kalena tnahaia satnah \ Brahmana nirmitah vaehah purvam Andhrtdiiur 
Rar$h \ AeheKah iti eha kathyante aup-kritMhatU'aamatmtak \ '* The adherents of 
Hari who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on the banks of the Godftvari) at that time, 
spoke tatsama words. In process of time these tatsama words began to be in- 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded as* tadbhava. Tatsama 
words were denominated tadbhaTa from loss or snbstitntion [of letters], or from being 
contracted a fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nonns, Terbals, and roots, which 
were fiuhioned by Brahma before the time of fiari, the lord of Andhra, are called 
achcha (pure).*' 
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forms of the verb — ^the union of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbs — and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit ; while the Tamil and Kar- 
nataca scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten- 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con- 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of society, to 
belong to the pure Teloogoo or language of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatlTes 
or corruptionB may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common: the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract terms, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with, 
our own tongue : but even such Sanscrit words as are thus introdaoed 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms ; they 
undergo changes and assume terminations and inflections unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of 
the land." 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further observations, 
abstracted from Dr. Caldwell's grammar, pp. 29, ff., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Scmskrit and the southern 
languages : — ''No person," he remarks, ''who is acquainted with com- 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with. 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition. 
We shall first advert to the Sanskrit element which has been intro- 
duced into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis." First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Dr. GaldweU states (p. 56), "was effected by the great 
religious schools of Siankara Acharyya and Eamanuja, from about the 
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tenth to the fifteenth century a.d. The words then introduced (ex- 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un- 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the above, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.d., the Jainas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in TamiL This period 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, 
and the Cufal, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, from 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus loka, ' world,' becomes ulagu^^"^ in Tamil ; 
rdj% 'king,' becomes araSu; and ra, 'night,' {from rS^') becomes 
iravu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Ganarese, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
the northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging to the very 
earliest period of the literary cultivation of that langustge, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had begun to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is more cor- 
rupted than that of the Jaina period, and the corruptions are of a dif- 
ferent character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of aU rules ; as the 
Sanskrit /rl, ' sacred,' into tiru. While, however, a certain proportion 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in 
the ways just described, — ^it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived frt)m the Sanskrit in the same manner as 

^*^ It is supposed by some scholars, from the &ct that, in most passages of the 
Rigyeda where the word '* loka " occurs, it is preceded by ^ u," that the original 
form of the word was " uloka," and that in the texts in question '* u " is not a particle 
separate from the word before which it stands. See Bohtlingk and Roth*s Lexicon, 
*.f . ** loka.*' 
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the Hindi, ICahratti, and other Ganda dialects. For (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion of the Dravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por- 
tion nearly as much as in the Korth-Indian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2) The 
pronouns and numerals of the Bravidian languages, their mode of 
inflecting verhs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words — 
eyerything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con- 
trary is the case with the vemacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a large proportion of nouns and verbs, 
have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Dra- 
vidian words, which form the great majority in the southern vocabu- 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a different class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets ' national 
words' and *pure words.' " In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433 ; and gives it as his opinion that 
Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
*^ (4) In the uncultivated languages of the Dravidian stock, Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or very rarely, employed. And further, some of 
the cultivated Dravidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
derivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed is 
not the case with Telugu, Canarese, or Malayalim ; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regards its original structure, of all the Dravi- 
dian idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought. In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of this language, the 
Shen-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been written, con- 
tains very little Sanskrit ; and even differs chiefly from the collo<{uial 
dialect by the jealous care wfth which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian elements. So much i^ 
this the case that a Tamil composition is regarded as refined and 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written any 
works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have cultivated and 
developed their language with great ardour and success ; and the finest 
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compositions in the Tamil language, the Cniral and the Ghintamani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, but original in design and 
execution." 

A few more specimens of Tamil ?rords derived from Dr. Caldwell's 
book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and North-Indian yemacnlar, words having the 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to be acquainted. 



nfin 

nfim 

ni 

nlr 

viral 

ka^ 

manal 

ku^l 

niftd 

sSval 

nilam 

madu 

Sdu 

kuranju 

pagal 

kan 

mOkku 

mel 



we 
thou 
we 

finger 
the fiea 
Band 
a bowel 
shade 
a cook 
the ground 
an ox 
a sheep 
a monKey 
a day 
the eye 
the nose 
above 



klr 

kal 

vin 

kuradn 

irumbu 

iruppu 

suvar 

ngir 

tamir 

kinafu 

Irai 

tigil 

tinggal 

irol 

• 

toppu 
magan 
magal 
illan 



NOUNS, ETC. 

below 
foot 
skj 
bUndness 



iron 
of iron 
a waU 
finger-nail 
sweetness 
a well 
the liver 
afnght 
the moon 
darkness 
a grove 
a son 

a daughter 
a husoand 



illSl 

vannan 

vannatti 

oru 

irandu 

mQndru 

nangu 

eindu 

am 

eru 

ettu»*8 

onbadu 

pattu 

mupattu 

mQru 

munnCLfu 

anibadu 

erubadu 



a wife 

a washerman 

a washerwo- 

one [man 

two 

three 

four 

five 

ax. 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

thirty 

a hundred 

three hundred 

sixty 

seventy 



NoM. 

Ago. 

Inst. 

CONJ. 

Dat. 
Abl. 
Gbm. 
Loo. 
Voc. 



Tamil declension 

Singular, 

manei 

maneiyei 

maneiyal 

maneivo^u 

maneiKku 

maneiyilirundu 

manei3rin 

maneiyi^ttil 

maneiye 



of maneiy a house. 

Plural, 

maneigal 

maneigalei 

maneigalul 

maneigalo^u 

maneigalukku 

mane^alirundu 

maneigalin 

maneigalit^ttil 

maneiga|e 



VERBS. 



irrukkiradu 

pemgugifudu 

a^angu 

a4akku 

agu 

&kku 

ningu 

nTkku . 

nirambu 

nirappu 

valar 



it is 

it increases 
to be contained 
to contain 
to become 
to make 
to quit 
to put away 
to be full 
to fill 
to grow 



tulir 

pugar 

magir 

sural 

kuyil 

tuval 

urul 

• 

kadukku 

tara 

vara 



to sprout 
to praise 
to rejoice 
to wnirl 
to sound 
to bend 
toroU 

to suffer pain 
to give 
to come 



^*B This word, it must be allowed, is not unlike the Hind! o^A, eight. 
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"(5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit ; and proves that thej 
are quite independent of that language.'' For further illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to Dr. Caldwell's Grammar, pp. 34, ff., and to 
the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 

Sect. VII. — Hesults dedudhle Jrom the preceding Sections, 

In the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as will have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the Dravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. We 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regards the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428, 433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com- 
posed are of four classes, De^ya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsama (pore 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic) ; and 
they consider that the first class, the De^ya or Atsu-Telugu words, con- 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before the' introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of King Andhraraya,"' and were created, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brahma. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians ; but Mr. EUis informs us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan- 
guage stands to the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil as the most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond all doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 

M» We have already seen, p. 436, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
hare flourished several centuries B.C. From the Vishuu Purana, iv. 24, it appears 
that an Andhra-bhritya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadha, whose accegsion 
Wilson (V.P., iv. 203, Dr. Hall's ed.) calculates to have dated from 18 years b.c. 
See also Lassen, Ind. Ant., ii. 755, 934. 
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Indo-European languages; and could not, by any modification known to 
comparative philologists, have been derived from any member of tbat 
family. There are certain processes and modes of mutation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog- 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the steps of their transformation can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Dravidian languages be of a stock altogether distinct from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, as a prim& facie inference (see 
above, p. 267), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, Mahratti, and Bengali, all of which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of languages which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan- 
guage which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu grammarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex- 
change their original language for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers > 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, as we have every reason to con- 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also frx>m the latter. But if 
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the original DraTidian Indians of the south of India are of a dif- 
ferent race from the Anan Indians^ they could not, as Manu and the 
Mahabharata assert (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Kshatriysa 
And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fiict 
that a considerable portion of the existing Dravidian communities, thoag]i 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher Arian castes. For if the southern Brahmans, and some ^ the other 
castes, be (as in all probability they are) of Arian descent, more or leeg 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the grest 
mass of the Dravidian population ; for there is every reason to belie?e 
that those southern communities existed before the Arians had spread 
themselves to the south of the Yindhya mountains, and that the 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northers 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans oa 
doubt spoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prak|*it8. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmanical religion and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers to the Dravidian inhabi- 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitiTe 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore be compelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect of Um 
province in which they settled; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakfit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, might 
not prevent their retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin. And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from Northern India by whom they were subsequently reinforced, 
were, no doubt, learned men, and as their religious books wer» 
composed in Sanskrit, they would necessarily preserve their acquaint- 
ance with that sacred tongue, and with its literature ; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernacular, "° just as we see that English is continually eniiched by 

^^ I may take thia opportonity of adyerting again to the probability alreadj 
alhided to above, in note 67, p. 33, that Sanskrit has not only influenced the ab- 
original tongues both of northern and southern India, but has also received some 
influence from one or from both of them in return. Mr. E. Norris observes (Journ. 
Boy. As. Soc, vol. xv., p. 19) : ** I will here express my couTiction that the soundf 
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the addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fiact that many of 
the present inhabitants of the sonth of India are of Arian extraction 
affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with the Arian race. For even the existence of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. 31, f.)'in the Hindi, MahrattI, and other northern dialects, seems 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed. in northern India one or 
more races of non-Arian inhabitants who occupied the country before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact that the 
great bulk of the population of the Dekhan is non-Arian in its descent, 
affects the results at which I had previously arrived, on the grounds 
set forth in the foregoing pages, in regard to the trans-Himalayan 
origin of the Arians, and their immigration into India from the 
north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we were led by a variety of considerations, 

called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages ; that the 
really Indian [i.e. the aboriginal, or non-Arian->J.M.] languages are all of Tartar 
origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and 
that the writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours." And 
Professor Benfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20) : ** The mute cerebrals 
have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly aitablished." And at 
p. 73 of the same work he thus writes : ** Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide dififusion. Long after it had ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it con- 
tinued to be employed as the organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity It 
prevailed over extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but also several popular 
dialects which were originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances it 
has resulted, not only that forms which have been admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words ^hich were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To 
separate these foreign words will only become possible when an accurate knowledge 
of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shall have been attained. But 
it IB almost as difficult to distinguish those irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialects derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit, 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on the one hand, 
Sanskrit literature and its history are as yet but little known, and on the other hand, 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself. See also above, p. 141, f. 

VOL. IX. 29 
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all pointing to the same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene- 
trated into India from the north-west. The £EU)t8 which have been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These ^ts are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, found themselyes in conflict witL s 
class of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Basyus : (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of 
India, from the Indus to the SarasvatI, began, at length, to moye for- 
ward to the east and to the south : (3) that, still later, they crossed the 
Yindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, which had bees 
previously occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes : and now ve 
leam (4) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the different 
provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception of such paxt 
of the population as is descended from the later Arian immigrantB, 
or has received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen- 
dants of the original tribes, — speak a class of languages wMch 
are radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how- 
ever, to show somewhat more in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hindustan from the north-west Pint, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Yedie 
period, we And the Arian Indians inhabiting the Panjab; then ad- 
vancing gradually, eastward along the southern border of the Himalap 
from the SarasvatI to the Sadanira, and spreading simultaneouslj, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, and in Behar ; and at 
length crossing the Yindhya mountains into the Dekhan ; — affords the 
strongest presumption that they penetrated into India from some 
quarter closely adjoining the north-western comer of that coiiniij, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly : the indubitable fact that the Arians found, 
on advancing into the Dekhan, a people speaking a language radicallj 
different from their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country ; and the almost equally certain fact that they had previoTislj 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Panjab and in the Doab, add to 
the probability of the conclusion that they (the Arians) could not hare 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. Por, ve 
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must either suppose that both of these two races, the Ariaa and the 
non-Arian, grew up together in India, where we find them in contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or both of them have- immigrated 
into that country from without. But it seems unlikely that two races 
whose languages differ so essentially, as those of the Arians and non- 
Arians do, and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in the same country, and under 
the same climatic inflnenoes. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is that both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west ; ^^^ but the evidence in 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in. the case of the Arian, than 
in that of the non- Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
in the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhs^ps still more clearly distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see pp. 281, f., 310). But if neither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not at first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each other, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? We must, no doubt, 
conclude that the Dasyus or barbarous races and the Bravidians were the 
earliest occupants. For, as Lassen observes (see p.. 309), we perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula- 
tion, and driven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills ; and the inhabitants of the Yindhya range, 
and of the Bekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Arians. And we cannot ascribe to the 
non-Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats which they eventually 
occupied in the centre and south of the peninsula i- for the Arians were- 
from the beginning a more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from a very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Gurzon (see above, p. 301), that these 
rude so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of Skkas, Hiinas, etc., are 

^Bi In the App., Dote 0, I shall quote tiie riews of the Rey.. Dr. Caldwell and 
other writers, regarding the origin and relations of the different noo^Arian tribea^ 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writera as having invaded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refhge in the hillB and 
forests of Hindustan. But I apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. We can have no assoiance, that sudi 
legends as that regarding the Sieikas, which is quoted in the first Tclane 
of this work (pp. 466, ff.), even if they have any historical foimdi- 
tion, can be referred to any very remote period. For the time 
at which the Indo-Scythians, who were repelled by YikiamaditjB, 
made themselves masters, and retained possession, of the wectem 
frontiers of India, cannot be placed much earlier than the commenoe- 
ment of the Christian era. (See Lassen's Ind. Antiq. vol. ii. 365, £, 
398, 408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian litera- 
ture of the existence of the Dasyus are (as we have seen from ^ 
various Yedic texts cited above) much older than this period. 



In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at 
commencement of this volume ; and, as the result of the preoeding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions: First, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are sprung at least partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west : Secondly, that 
as the parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigeooQs 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that countty from the 
north-west 
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NOTE K.—Page 187, hit line. 

On this subject Professor H. Eem remarks in his recent dissertation, 
** Indische theorieen over de Standenverdeeling " (Indian Theories on 
the Diyision of Glasses) : ** That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing whatever. The case may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four, Yedas. 
Here also some haye tiiionght to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventnrona condusions. When the Hindus 
speak of the three Yedas, they mean that there is a triple Yeda, con- 
sisting (1) of recited verses (n^A), (2) of verses sung {sdman) and (3) 
of formulas in prose {ifa/ush)y all the three words bei&g comprehended 
under the name of ''mantra." Altogether independent of the three sorts 
of mantras is the number of the coUectionB of them. Though there 
were a hundred coUectionB of mantras, the Yeda is, and remains, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
collections (and in a certain sense, ^^^\ which usually bear the name 
of the Sanhitas of the Rigveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda (white and 
black), and Atharvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Bigveda, though the larger col- 
lection is regarded as the Rigveda in the most eminent sense, whilst 
the Yajurveda only in part ccmsists of yajush-verses. It does not 
need to be proved that we must know the piineiple on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any condusioa from 
numbers." p. 13, f. 
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NOTE K—Page 191, line 22. 

In his dissertation quoted in the preceding note, pp. 3, f., Professor 
Kern says of the Atharvareda : '' Sometimes it is difficult to gaem 
what is meant by older and younger. For example, the A^tharvaveda 
is said to be younger than the Eigreda : that has become a sort of 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated beHever reoeiyes on the 
authority of critics ; whilst another, again, copies with confidenee what 
has been asserted by the former. Now about half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional varietM leetumk^ 
the same as in the Bigveda, so that the Atharvayeda cannot be yoimget 
than the Bigyeda. ' And it could only be asserted that the remaining 
portion of the A.Y. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification, and style, etc., had been adduced. 
But, so far as I know, no one has ever even attempted to seek for saeh 
grounds. I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain- 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somewhat may very 
well be found which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indians 
in the oldest Yedic period, and even still earlier, though the Kigveda 
makes no mention of it. In A.Y. t. 22, 5, 7, 14, the Bahllkas {ot 
Balhikas) are named. As Balkh was conterminous with tlie most 
ancient abodes of the Ajrians in India, the Bahllkas cannot possihly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in the 
Bigveda no traces of these neighbours with whom they were constantlj 
coming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda." 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kern when he alleges that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the A-Y. 
to the B. Y. from differences in language, versification, style, etc., betwe«i 
the two, although such proofe have not always been stated in detaiL 
See the remarks quoted from Professor Whitney in p. 190, above. In 
his Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Yeda, p. 12, Prof. 
Both writes as follows : ''In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.Y.), with the Bik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to be in most cases of an arbitrary 
character. In the sections which are peculiar to it, the language ap- 
proaches to the flowing mode of expression bdonging to a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hymns. Between it 
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and the Eik, there subsists, further, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (in the last anuvaka of the tenth man^ala), con- 
tains a considerable number of sections which bear completely the 
character of the Atharva-hymns, and are also actually reproduced in 
tbe latter. In addition to these general marks of a later origin of this 
Yeda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I here 
adduce one : The hymns of the Eik celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which Indra, the AiSvins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. The names of the persons so rescued, however, 
lie beyond the times of the authors themselves, and a Yedic rishi is 
seldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharva 
there occurs, for example, a hymn in which Mitra and Yaruna are 
invoked so to protect the suppliant, — ^not as they had preserved, for 
instance, Dadhyach, Bebha, Pedu, and others, but Jamadagni, Yasish^ha, 
Medhatithi, Purumllha, etc., all these being names of men whom the 
tradition makes to be composers of hymns in the Bigveda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva has not only been 
collected later than the Bik, but is also of later origin." 

In his Dissertatioi^ on the A.Y.^ pp. 22, ff., the same author writes : 
'' If I have above designated the A.Y. as a sort of supplement to the 
B.Y., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determine its date even ap- 
proximately, as our information re^Eirding the dates of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain. For the rest, this Yeda must, 
without hesitation, be reckoned as part of the old literature. I shall 
be able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may be drawn &om the contents of the A.Y., to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of its formulas and hymns are 
later than the hymns of the B.Y., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myself to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

*' With a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit Lexicon, the words 
of all the Yedic Sanhitas have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.Y., Mr. "W. D. Whitney. I can, therefdre, 
state, with tolerable exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in these different Sanhitas. Generally regarded, the 
^ Abhandlung uber den AthArwa?edA, Tiibingen, 1856. 
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language of the A.Y. showB itself to be the same which is peenliar to 
the other YedaSi and thuB as yery notablj distinguished from the 
so-called classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit. The A.Y. 
also has very many peculiar Yedic forms, i.e. forms which belong to 
the old speech ; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the E.Y., there may not seldom be obaerYed («) 
the exchange of the old form for one which preyailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive M or tvdya for ivd^ which alone was in oommon 
use at a later period : similarly, {b) a treatment of the hiatos in Terse 
which shows how gradually the ancient usage ceases (see the Sanskrit 
Lexicon, 8,v. iva). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usage 
is most of all visible from a lexical point of yiew" {i.e. that which 
regards not the forms of words, but the words themselves). '' This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles: just as Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distinguished 
from later authors, so is the E.Y. distinguished from later books^ and 
already from the A.Y. Thus, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has the particle Uihd but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the E..Y. So, too, it employs the particle ii much more 
rarely, whilst im, which is found about two hundred times in the R. Y., 
is not used in it at all. On the other hand, the B.Y. does not at all 
know the later form wam^ but makes use of the older eva, whilst the 
A.Y. has evam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth book onward. 

'' In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older lang;aage 
appear but seldom in the A.Y. This case, it is true, is different from 
that of those particles. These small words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever its contents may be, provided only that it agrees in 
point of form with another book which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Nouns and verbs, on the contrary, cannot occur with 
equal firequency in books of which the contents are different. Tet 
even here a comparison between the E.Y. and A.Y. may be instituted 
with an approach to coirectness. ^'Eita," the fundamentsl conception 
in the religious system of the Yedas, could not certainly be so 
prominent in the A.Y. as in the E.Y. ; yet it must surprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the foimer, 
whilst it Ib met with more than three hundred times in the latter. So 
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too fikvan, whic)i the E. Y. has twenty times, is wanting in the A.Y. ; 
itti, which is found in aboye a hnndred places in the former, occurs 
in only six or seven texts of the latter, Kdru, which the E.Y. has 
forty-five times, is met with only once in the A.Y. So, too, the latter 
has uktkya only once, the former about forty times. 

"The old much-employed word Uh is met with very rarely in 
the A.Y., and nearly always only in oonnexion with Urj-, udan 
but once ; the adjective rishva is used forty-eight times in the E.Y. 
and only once in the A.Y. ; the old adverbial form uruyd is unknown 
to the A.Y., whibt in the E.Y. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb umuhyatiy which would have suited perfectly the 
class of conceptions prevalent in the A.Y., is met with there only twice, 
whilst the K.Y. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb han^ 
which was afterwards entirely lost, is wanting also in the A.Y., while 
we encounter it nearly forty times in the K. Y. On the other hand, the 
A.Y. is very liberal in its use of the verb hdlpj which was so much 
applied in later times, whilst the it.Y. has it only once in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, books ; although in the tenth book it certainly 
uses it fourteen times. The word indrtya, which occurs indeed very 
often in the R.Y., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 
" sense," has the latter meaning in the A.Y. : in the nineteenth book 
it is used for the five senses. 

" These examples might be increased at pleasure. I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them ; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.Y. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so far as we yet know, the Brahmanas, the second 
class of Yedic books, are the earliest productions. But from this fiu^t 
it must not be immediately concluded that the hymns preserved in 
the A.Y. are all of them later than those of the It.Y., but we must, at 
the same time, keep in view that in the case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as early a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 
according to my view, it is not to be denied that the A.Y. contains 
many pieces which, both by their style of expression^ and by their 
ideas, are shown to be contemporary with the older hymns of the B. Y." 
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I am indebted to Professor Anfreoht for the following farther detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parts of the A.Y., which consist 
of entire hymns common to it and the B.Y., there are found not only 
whole verses, bat portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
borrowed from the E.Y., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in the original. That these verses, 
portionB of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the B.Y. by 
the A.Y., and not vtee ver$dy from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the B.Y., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.Y. Compare Prof. MiiUer's PrefEuse to bis 
Eigveda, vol. iL, p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 13 and 19, lines 
12, ff., from the bottom. The Batrisukta, one of these !Khilas, [printed 
in the 4th volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.Y. 
This does not preclude the possibility that a few hymns, especially the 
magical ones in books i.~ix. of the A.Y., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth mandala and others of the B.Y., 
which have been attached to the end of other mancjlalas, such as i. 191, 
and the last two hymns of the second mandala ; or that some ideas 
of the A.Y. may be as ancient as any in those parts of the B.Y. 

The Eigveda, though the oldest collection, does not necessarily 
contain everything that is of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition. We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such as that of the Deluge, appear 
first in the Brahmanas. 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two Banhitas. 

i. Rdigum. 

Do the religious ideas in the A.Y. stand at the same point as in the 
B.Y. ? or is there a progress towards a systematization of reUgion ; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
towards monotheism ? Burely the latter. 

1. Yishnu. The A.Y. contains no hymn addressed to this god. 
He is mentioned merely as one of the oi iroXSjoly or as a hkapala 
(guardian of one of the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5 ; xii. 3, 59. 
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2. Yarana. The A.Y« has a hymn to this god^ iv. 16, remarkahle 
in some respects (which was employed as an oath to he talcen hy a 
witness),' hut every line of it affords evidence of heing copied from 
the E.y. There is also another hymn, no douht hased npon some 
old tradition, in which Yaruna is represented as giving a cow to 
Atharvan, hnt apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magician (Atharva^priest) should he rewarded hy a 
donation of cows. Por the rest, Yaruna is treated very much as 
Yishnu. 

3. Indra. "No particular hymn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned heyond such as are found in the Bigveda. 

4. The same is the case in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
hut his fire has become formally divided into the Dakshinagni, the 
Purvagni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

From aU this it is dear that the A.Y. has no fresh hymns contem- 
porary with older ones of the E.Y. (Sr exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so fsur as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the E.Y., while it introduces 
new and more modem characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In iact, the principal 
gods of the E.Y. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-SiEurva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.Y. has, however, besides the last-named Bhava and Skrva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the E.Y., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the bright elementary powers of the E.Y., but ser- 
pents,* sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
{tehhyah sarpehhyo namasd vidhema \ ^^Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents"), x. 4, 23; viii. 8, 15 ; viii. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
is mentioned), etc. ; and it has hymns to ITight, xix. 47-50 ; * and 

3 In the actaal application, in particular cases, of the formnla in Terse 9, iaia tva 
tarvair abhi thyami paiair obov amtuhyayana amushyah putra, " with all these 
bonds I bind thee, so and so, son of such and such a man, and of snch and snch a 
woman," the real name of the person was substituted for the words amrnhyayana^ 
and a definite purpose in the verse is thus evidenl Comp. iuY. x. 5, 36, 44 ; xyi. 7, 
8; xvi. 8, 1. 

3 The R.V. has sarpa^ " serpent," only once, x. 16, 6. 

^ It is true that we have the same m B.V. x. 127 ; but in the A.y. the adoration 
is more decided. 
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pays worship to oowSy zii. 4 and 5. On. the other hand, the A.Y. 
shows a progress towards monotheism in its oelebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jyeshtham, Skambha (see the 5 th yolume of this work, pp. 878, 
ff.); and has hymns to Kala and Slama, divinities unknown to theE-Y. 
(See vol. v., pp. 402, ff.) 

ii. Poetry, Imagination, 

Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as breathn 
in the beautiful hymns to TJshas in the B.Y.), the A.Y. has next to 
nothing. The reader feels himself in a dark suffocating atmosphoe, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
flights of levity. 

iii. Ritual, 

The development in this department becomes clearer and deaier. 
Compare terms such as offnishfoma, anuedka, prayaja, anuydja,^ (L 30, 
4), mahdndmnly mah&vrata, rdjatuya, vdfapeya, agnihotra, ekardtn^ 
dvirdtra, ehaturdtra, panohardtra, etc. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11): see 
also xix. 22 and 23. In xiii. 3, 6, the three words of the sacrifice 
{yajnaaya trayo ^kskardh), meaning, it is to be supposed, such directio&s 
as yakshat, vashaf, wdhd, are mentioned. The whole 20th book is com- 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minatelj 
stated in the A.Y. Butras. 

iv. Speeulatum. 
In the A.Y. we encounter the terms (a) ndma and r&pa, ^' name," 
and '< form," which occur so constantly in the Brahma^as and Yedantic 
literature; {h) pilumatl dyauh, '' a heaven formed of atoms," (xyiii. 2, 
48); {c) kshiti and akshiti, ^' transitoriness," and '* eternity " (zi. 7, 
25) ; {d) the three yunds, x. 8, 43 (comp. viii. 2, 1, and the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 309, note 468, and 377, note 561) ; {e) the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modem char^ter. 

V. Zanyttaye, 

A few points of difference in this respect between the B. Y. and tbe 
A. Y. may be mentioned, to which a multitude of others eould easily be 
added. The root kfi has in the B.Y. only the form kfinoti, and huru 
occurs only in x. 145, 2. The A.Y. has kfinoti, but karoti quite tf 

' These two temus occur alBo in B.Y. z. 61, 8, f. 
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often. The B.Y. uses the root »as, and not so commonly wop, for '< to 
sleep." The A.Y. has 9as only onoe, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed fix>m the E.Y. it substitutes wop, e.g. iy. 5, 5, 6. The 
B.Y. has only the form dyutj '^to shine;" the A.Y. has this, but 
also jputf *'to shine," Tii. 16, 1 ; iv. 37, 10. The R.Y. has never 
iadd for ''then," and taddntm only in z. 129, 1 (this being one of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modem origin 
of the hymn), while the A.Y. has both forms. The use of ^a . . . 
iva, ''the one . . . the other," is common in B.Y., whilst the A.Y. 
has the phrase only once, viii. 9, 9, and there only in what appears 
to be an imitation of B.Y. z. 71, 7, 8. Dipdkara, " the sun,'' in 
A.Y. iv. 10, 5 ; ziii. 2, 34, is a word which has quite a modem sound. 
JVb, in the sense of "like," " as," disappears in the A.Y. gradually, as 
also the particle it, both so very common in the E.Y. Dr*^f " to see," 
of which in the E.Y. we have the forms dris0yam, darSam, dftian, 
adriiranj driidna, never appears in the A.Y., except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf., etc. ; for jyog eva dfiiema BUrf/am, in i. 31, 4, 
is an imitation of B.Y. L 24, 1, 2, etc., etc. 

vi. Miseellaneow terms indieating a more modem stage, 

Dvipinj " a leopard," occurs in iv. 8, 7; vi. 38, 2; xix. 49, 4. (The 
animal comes from the dvlpa, "island," perhaps Ceylon). Sydmafk 
lohitam ayasy " real (black) iron and brass," zL 8, 7. Imdni pamhef^ 
driydni mana^hashthdm, "these five senses and the mind, mafMSy a 
sixth." l^ames of seasons : yrUhma (B.Y. only in the Purusha-sukta). 
^a/«, one of the dice, vii. 109, 1. Aofidrya, brahmaehdrtny^ xi. 5, 1. 
A S'rotriya (a priest who has studied the Yeda) can alone be a guest, iz. 
6, 37. JDhana, which in the B.Y., especially in old hynms, has the sense 
of " prize," appears in the A.Y. chiefly (only rarely meaning " a stake,") 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dharma occurs 
in the A.Y. xi. 7, 17 ; xii. 5, 7 ; xviii. 3, 1. In B.Y. the word appears 
only in the form dkarman. Naga, " mountain," is found in xix. 8, 1 ; it 
signifies " not going," and is a perfectly modem word, as modem as no- 
muroy ziii. 4, 46, " immortality," for the older amfita. JPundarika^ 
navadvdramy i.e. the body " with the nine openings," z. 8, 43. jYaro- 
ka^ lokamy "hell," occurs, zii. 4, 36, whilst there is nothing of the 

* BrabmaohSzin oeonn also in B.y. x. 109, 6, 
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kind in the B.Y. Panekan^ri (the five-fingered) '^^man/' is modem. 
Farameshthinj of a supreme deity (often with Frq^pati, iv. 11, 7; 
yiii. 5, 10 ; ix. 3, 11 ; or different from him, viii. 7, 1), very freqaently 
occorring, is not found a single time in the KY. FaS^ ''to see," has, 
in the E.Y.y often its oldest form ipas, but never in A.Y. except in 
three passages that are taken from the B.Y. Paiupati^ applied to 
Bhava, e.g. xi. 2, 28 ; xi. 6, 9 ; xy. 5, 3, never occurs in the B^V. 
Mdgadha, '' a bard," xy. 2, 1-4, as in later times. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the very fact that the A.V. 
mentions countries like Magadha, Anga, Balhika, y. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus ; therefore he was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes: "No one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.Y. is more recent than every 
part of the B.Y. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
B.Y. is of a much older character than the bulk of the A.Y. ; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the B.Y. It follows from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.Y. as older than any part of the B.T., 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot be allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. For the rest, 
it will not aid us much to propound such general rules. In everj 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material pi^fs will be 
found to relieve us from such general discussions." 



Remarks on Proftuor K&nC% eanelusion regarding ihe antiquity of cattes. 

The present volume does not treat of caste ; but as that is the sub- 
ject of my first volume, it appears necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Professor Kern's opinions on the antiquity 
of that institution, as set forth in the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Boyal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of March, 1871. First of all I must briefly state the 
author's positions, and the grounds on which he bases them. He 
refers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
are mentioned in the Furusha-sukta, which, however, some scholars 
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regard as one of the moBt recent in the collection of the Bigveda, 
whilst others maintain the exact contrary. Neither party, he con- 
sidersy have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an- 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of indifference, not in itself, hut 
in its hearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p. 8) : '< We may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them- 
selyes, or in connexion with the whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution ? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the divisiou into classes 
was as old as the sun and moon, as Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before such a symbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purusha-sukta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Bigveda?" 

He adds (p. 8) : *^ We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal prescrip- 
tions regardiug the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti- 
cally ; and we are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermediate classes also were recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classes were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per- 
manent." Dr. Kern goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions ; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess the certainty of established facts. He 
had previously said in p. 3, that the argumentum a silentio has been 
sometimes abused in treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Yedic Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Kern inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before the separation of the Perso-Aiians and the Indo-Arians. This 
question he answers in the affirmative. He finds that in Yaina xix. 
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46, fonr classes are inentioned : Athraya, Batbaeshtao, Ya^triya-fshn- 
yant, and Huiti [words which are rendered in Neriosengh's Sanskrit 
translation by acharya, kshatriya, kutmnbin, and prakritikarmaiiy Le. 
<' religious teacher, kshatriya, householder (or peasant), and ivx^ik- 
man."] On this he remarks, p. 11, "It is thus established that ac- 
cording to the Zend Avesta the first class (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priests, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India. Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the work of the Indian Brahmans." In like manner. Professor 
Kern considers (p. 11) that the third class, YaiStriya fshuyant, cor- 
responds to the Indian Yaifya, being composed of the same elements ; 
and that both designations are very ancient; and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Huiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answers to that of the Budras. The word pishtra (which Professor 
Spiegel renders by ''trade") Professor Kern regards (p. 13) as pro- 
bably synonymous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste ; and adds : 
'' If we observe that a few lines above the passage which has been 
cited, it is said, Ya^na xix. 44 ; ' This word [command] which Ahnia 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken embraces four classes [pishtra],' I 
think we may assert that there is an unmistakable correspondence in 
the manner in which the sacred books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
case, the Hindu expresses himself in much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman in Iran.'' 

Prof. Kern then proceeds (p. 13) to combat the opinion expressed 
in a note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 
'' Four trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of the Ya^na (comp. xiv. 5, ff.), as of the Yendidad, unequivocally 
recognize only three. The word by which the fourth class is here 
designated (Huiti) is an entirely peculiar one, and does not occur else- 
where. There is no ground for assuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth class is here interpolated ; and consequently the piece before 
us is shown to be a tolerably late one." Professor Kern demurs to this 
assertion without proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir* 
cumstance that in some places four, in others only three classes are 
mentioned; as (p. 14) the three classes referred to in Ya^na xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of as '' the greatest powers 
of the M azdayasnian faith ;" and that even in India, when reference is 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior classes alone 
are mentioned. The same may have been the case in Bactria. Prof. 
Zem also remarks that four classes are referred to in Yendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word ''yae^a," rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, '' villager." On the preceding grounds Professor 
£em maintains that the fourfold diyision of classes is older than the 
most ancient Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has fayoured me, Prof. Kern 
maintains that among aU Indo-Gbrmanic nations, classes were here- 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, he says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongst the 
Indo-Germans of yore, the classes could intermarry without any Hmit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the Parsis of modem times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. However 
that may be, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer in the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Arian nations? 
Professor Kern leaves undecided, only drawing attention to the fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among aU the Indo-Germans, deviate less from the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as we extend our view further 
back into the history of the past. 

A learned Mend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Kern's 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
existed from the earliest times, they must have been everywhere men- 
tioned in the oldest Indian records. Just as the later books are full of 

VOL. u. 80 
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alliisioiiB to them usque ad nanseunii so must in that case Uie ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Pamsha- 
sukta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Frofeasor Kern 
considers that the argumentnm a silentio may he ahosed, bat in this 
case its application seems to be perfectly legitimate. For the reety it 
should not be necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
is not old. Does it not read as much like a set of yerseB from the 
Mahabharata as like one of the older hymns ?^ K that be not admitted, 
and special proofs be required, it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that the words *'vai^ya," *Mudra," " prishadajya,*' "sadhya" 
(y. 7), occur only in this hymn (rerse 16 is here, as also in R.Y. i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 14, we have 
" loka" tiot '^u loka" (see the St. Petersburg Lexicon, s.v,) 

Professor Kern urges that in the estimation of the author of tiie 
Purusha-sukta castes are as old as the sun and moon. True; but 
what does that prove ? Is not in India everything as old ? Did not 
the first man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Kern says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction dear to himself and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would hare 
seen that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made, '^ar 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there were no castes in a strict 
sense). But this transformation did not cause itself. Did, for instance, 
the Yaii^ya impose od himself the restriction that he was not to 

^ This does not of course mean that the Porasha-sakta is contemporaneoiiB wi& 
the Mahabharata; and is not in some respects of a more archaic character tlinn 
even the oldest parts of the latter. The rules of Sandhi, which were in force at 
the time when the Mahabharata was composed, are not observed in the Pomaha- 
sQkta (see aboye p. 161, end of note 181) ; and neuter plural forms like vi^va in. 
verse 3 of the latter are no longer used in the former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent, the tenth mandala of the R.y. is properly a gleaning of hymns 
supplementcuy to the preceding books, and contains compositions in regard to the 
authorship of which no tradition had been preserred. That such a ''gleaning'* 
ishould contain comparatively recent poems need occasion no surprise. 
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learn, and to practise, the fiinctions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Brahman, etc. ? AU this necessarily arose from a legis- 
lation which from small beginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and further; that is, it took place artificially. With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Eomish Church 
has partly striven after, and partiy attained, for its Brahmans. And 
who but the Brahmans themselyes were the authors of this legislation ? 

'^The great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between the natural 
classes or orders, and castes, which cannot have arisen naturally, but 
are artificial. 

'* The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated from each other. We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races — ^like 
nations — were everywhere far more rudely held' asunder in ancient 
than in modem times. It is thus perfectiy natural that marriages 
between persons of different classes were also rare. Let it be recol- 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plebeians in £ome. 
Hence the greatest weight is to be attached to an exact definition of 
the oonception of caste. I believe it may be asserted that it is only 
in India that the conclusions resulting from this conception have been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as a description of men sui 
genens, as a separate divine creation. 

''I am not aware on what evidence Professor Kern founds his 
opinion that the Bactrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 31, where the marriage of 
Gambyses with his sister is spoken of at length. What the later 
Iranian books say of the so-called Khetudas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times. The Avesta gives, so far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the 
counsellors of Gambyses said to him quite correctiy pofiov ovhhfa 
i^pia/ceiv^ &9 xeXeuei aSeXtfyey awouceetv ai^X^v. We must first 
be told what the word qa^tvadatha (see Justi's Lexicon, p. 86), in the 
few passages of the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies. Justi 
himself understands it as meaning marriage between relatives only in 
one place. And even that has yet to be proved. The word qa^tu 
(hvaStu), — or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which everywhere reckons hy "[^q] as a syllable; e.g. 
qathra [hvllthra] as trisyllabic = hn&thra) to write it, — ha^ta, means 
only relationship (and is in the Oathas always bisyllabic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with ihst the idea of marriage, must proye his 
point. In Spiegd too, I find no example from the old books. In fiEu^t, 
he says in his Introduction to yoL ii. of. his translation, p. zxyi., that 
* eyerything rdatang to marriage appears to date from a yery recent 
period.' 

The explanations of the few Ayesta passages whidi ProKfessor Kern 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athraya, 
Bathesta, and Ya^trya (cattle-femner), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a ''huiti" or ^'yaeia^' is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kern explains ** yaeSa " rightly. In the Yeda 
also "yeda'' denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of huiti 
as a '^ proletary " does not appear to be in conformity wilii the con- 
ceptions of that period. If it is to have such a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from "hu" = "su^* (compare '^prasuta," and 
other forms which frequently occur in the ancient language), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the &ct, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any similarity in 
the names by which these classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close an affinity in so large a 
portion of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
"athrava" (crude form "atharvan") corresponds to the Sanskrit 
" atharvan'' ; while the Zend '^ rathaestao " answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit "ratheshtha." The former word, "atharvan," is thus explained 
in Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon : "{a) The fire and soma priest, H.Y. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); Y.S. viii. 66 (Soma is 
his own priest) ; B.Y. vi. 47, 24 ; x. 48, 2 ; a brahman, KedinikoBha, 
n. 164 ; (h) Atharvan personified is the first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayers, R.Y. vi. 16, 13 ; vi. 16, 17; x. 21, 5; i. 80, 16; x. 92, 10 ; 
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1. 83, 5 ; A.Y. xviii. 3, 54. With miracolons powers he overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods eelestiaL gifta, B.Y. z. 87, 12, 
etc." In Frof. Wilson's Dictionary the word is explained as signifying 
a brahman. Frof. €k>ldstucker, s.v. interprets it as " (1) A brahmana, 
a priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend- 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con- 
sidered to have obtained ^:e from heaven," etc., etc. The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which aLso bears the name 
of the '' Atharvangirasas," the hymns or incantations of the Atharvans 
and of the Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Sfedinlkosha, that ^^atharvan" is a synonym of brahmana, it cannot be 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even be regarded as a generic name for priest. The passages of 
the R,V1 given by Roth (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, are the following : ix. 1 1. 2 (=S. Y. ii. 2) : Ahht U madhund 
pay 9 atharvdno aSUrajfu^ | dwan^ devdya devayu \ '' The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk whieh is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.'' viii. 9, 7 : A aomam madhu^ 
mattamafk ghamnaik ainehdd atharvani \ '^ Let him (the pshi) pour the 
sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest." By the priest i& 
meant Agni, according to Professor Both. Sayana explains the word 
atharvani as a ahimsake ^ynau | yadvd Hharvd rishih \ Una nimuUhito 
^gnir upaehdrdd " atharvd " ikf uehyaU \ " Into the innoxioua fire ; or, 
Atharvan was a pshi : the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
' atharvan.' " Yaj. S. viii. 56 : Atharvd updvahriyamdnah | '* It (soma) 
becomes ' atharvan ' when being brought" Here, Professor Both says 
Soma is his own priest. (The commentator's note is as foUows: 
Xandandrtham updvahriyamanah dnlyamdnah $amo Hharva-ndtnako hha^ 
vati.) B.Y. vi. 47, 24 : Daia rathdn prashtimatai^ iatam gdl^ atharva- 
hhyah I AMatha^ Fdyave addt \ ' Aivatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu." Sayana 
explains atharvabhya^ as a. atharva^yotrebhyah fuhihhyah \ '' Bishis of 
the family of Atharvan." B.Y. x. 48, 2 : Aham Indro rodho vak$ho 
Atharvana^ I '' 1» Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvan [or, of the priest]." Both, a.v, vi^hafi, seems to take 
Atharvan in this text for a proper name. The word employed in the 
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Veda for priest was at first " brahman," andaabsequently " brahmana," 
the son of a '< brahman." See the first toL of this work, pp. 242, ff. 
If « atharvan " had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from 
a period preceding the separation of the Indo- and Perso-Arians, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 
*' brahman" and " brahmana." 

The crude form of ''rathaestao," as given in Jnsti's Dictionary, is 
'< rathaestar," whilst the Sanskrit form is ^^rathesh^ha." The words 
thus differ somewhat in £:>rm. In all the passages of the Big- 
veda, cited in Bohtlingk and Both's Lezioon, "ratheshtha" appears 
to be an epithet of Indra, ''riding in a chariot." The only otbar 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Yaj. S. 22, 22, is as follows: A 
hrahman hrdhmano hrdhmavarehcua jdyat&m | & rdshfrs rdfanyo 
iurah ishavyo Hivyadhl mahdratho jayatam \ dagdhrl dhenuh j vodka 
'nadvdn I dSuh Mptih \ purandhir yoshd \ jishnu^ ratheshthd^ 9ahh&ffo 
yuvd d^sya yafamdnasya jdyatdm \ *^0 priest, may a brahman be bom 
possessed of ihe lustre of sacred learning. May a rajanya be bom ia 
the kingdom, heroic, a piercing archer, riding on a great chariot 
('maharatha*). May a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load» 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious rider in a chariot ('rathe- 
shtha,' a polite youth, be bom to this sacrificer." Here it will be 
obBerved that the word " ratheshtha" is not one of the epithets applied 
to the Eajanya in the early part of the sentence ; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
but a synonym for a fighting man. The word does not seem, to be 
known to later Sanskrit ; at least, no instance of its occurrence there 
is adduced by Bohtlingk and Eoth, and it does not appear at all in 
"Wilson's Dictionary. 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 2d2, ff., the views 
of Prof. Haug, on the ' antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the '' Origin of Brahmanism" (published at Poena, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Haug returns to the subject in a dissertation ("Brahma 
und die Brahmanen ") read before the Boyal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on the 28th March, 1871, in which he maintains, with aome 
modifications, the conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 13, he states — 

(a) regarding the Purusha-sukta : "In any case it proves that the 
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caste-sjstem in India is very ancient, and existed already in theYedic 
age. Some have sought to disproye its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, excepting this one, the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they assign to the very end of the 
Yedic era. In its present form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth book, and than those of the 
Atharvaveda. But the ideas which it contains are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity : in particular, the descriptiye portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula. And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Yajurveda among the formulas connected with human sacrifices, 
which were formerly practised in India. 

{b) ''But even if it were to be admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is but a very recent product of the Yedic age, that would afford 
no sufficient proof that castes did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Arian immigration into India. As we have seen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R.Y. iv. 60, 8, f., and i. 108, 7] in 
contrast to the Eajan, i.e. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre- 
quently called Bajanyas instead of Kshatriyas), — a circumstance which 
plainly points to a distinction of castes. 

(e) ''Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the caste-system, to 
which reference is made in all the four Yedas, sometimes more fre- 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
the later Yedic period. 

{d) " The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 

■ 

those hymns of the Eigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting), are 
regarded as the oldest, may be a different one,'' [i.e. the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
then exist]. " The fact, namely, must not be overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Yedic hymns were composed for sacrificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, are often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and farther that the 
most of them are the compositions of Brahmans. As the ceremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The sacrificers, i.e. those who 
caused the sacrifice to be offered (yajamanas), are called ' givers ' in 
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general, alflo 'the rich,' (maghayan) without any mention of their 

caste Now as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 

composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Yaifyas, — as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the Budras, who are not 
allowed to hear verses of the Veda, — ^the Yedic poets had no oppor- 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently the fiict 
that the names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This condusion was in any 
case premature." 

{$) *' Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can be adduced that castes actually ezLsted already in the most ancient 
period. In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
aUied [to the Indians], in the Zendavesta, the four castes are qtiite 
plainly to be found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ' priest,' 
(Skr. Atharran), (2) Eathaestao, 'warrior,' (3) Yastriyo &hayas, 
'cultivator,' (4) Huitis (Pehl. hutokhsh), 'workman' (Yasna 19, 17, 
Westerg.) No further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes are contained in the Zend writings ; but we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarathustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
communicate a sacred text to any one else but an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Yasht 14, 46, West.)." [See Spiegel's Avesta, iii. 148.] " No one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only be given in marriage within the caste, — 
a custom which continues to this day. The distinction of the otiier 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroastriaos, just 
in the same way as, among the Hindus, the Brahman caste alone Has 
on the whole been maintained pure, though split up into innumerable 
subdivisions, whilst the other three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at the present day, properly- 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of the caste-system has still been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption that that institution already existed among the Indiana in 
the remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration into Tnriift 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Yedic period, is shown by a distinct 
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allnsion which I have lately discoyered in the Zendavesta to the initial 
Terse of the Atharvayeda." 

(/) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, f.). Prof. Haug, after 
explaining that in the Vedic age Kshatriyas as well as Brahmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com- 
posers of Bik yerses ; and that eyen Eayasha Ailusha, the son of a slaye, 
was the author of a hymn (see aboye, p. 397, f., note 85), adds : ** Kot- 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Yedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes a participation in the priyileges 
they claimed, they neyertheless appear, eyen in the most remote period, 
to haye formed a caste distingushed from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exdusiye, into which no one who was not bom in it could, 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance." He then quotes the 
text R.Y. iy. 50, 8, f., and refers to and compares i. 108, 7. 

I add a few remarks on some portions of Prof. Hang's argument. 

(a) In regard to the Purusha-sukta, I refer to what has been said 
aboye, in the first yolume of this work, p. 11. Prof. Hang now 
states his opinion that the ideas of the hymn are yery old, but not its 
diction. 

(h) See the first yolume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note 15 in 
the latter page, and p. 263, f., also Bohtlingk and Eoth's Lexicon, s.v. 
^'kshatra." Does not Prof. Hang found too much on the passages 
to which he refers (E.Y. iy. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7) ? See, howeyer, 
the yerse of Mann, iii. 13, quoted below, where the word ''rajan" is 
employed for Bajanya. In B.Y. iy. 50, 8, f., the word seems eyidently 
to denote a '' king.'' In B.Y. i. 108, 7, howeyer, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Bohtlingk and Eoth's Lexicon, 
s.v. "rajan." 

{e) The Yedic period was of considerable duration. Professor Hang 
himself estimates the period during which '' the bulk of the Sanhita " 
was composed to haye been from 1400 — 2000 before our era, and 
thinks ''the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may be a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that we would fix the yery com- 
mencement of Yedic literature between 2400 and 2000." Ait. Br. i. 
47, f. The entire Yedic period would thus be a thousand years, which 
howeyer, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. 

{d) The reasons here assigned in explanation of the non-occurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposiiig them to hare 
then existed, and to have borne the same names as afterwarda, seem 
scarcely snficient. The hymns do not appear to be so exdusiT^y 
sacrificial in their character as is here assumed ; and might in many 
passages haye admitted of allusions to the existence of castea. 

{e) The obsenrations already made upon Professor Kern's Disaertatioii 
are applicable here. 

(/) In reference to these remarks, see the first Tolume of thia work, 
p. 265, fP. Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p. 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii. 2505, ff., in regard to the intermarriages of Brah- 
mans with the other two next classes, one verse of which (25 1 5) ia to the 
following effect : Ahrdhmana^ tu manyanU S'udrd-^iram anatpumdt \ 
trishu varnsshu jdto hi hrdhmandd brdhmano hha/cet \ ** They regard 
from want of skill as not a Brahman the son of a S^udra woman [hj a 
Brahman fsither]. A son begotten by a Brahman in the three castes 
[i.e. on a woman of either of the upper three classes] will be a Brah- 
man." And Manu says, iii. 13, S'udrawa hhdryd S^drwya »a cka 
svd eha vUah ^mfite \ U eha 9vd ohawa rdjnai eha tdi cha wd eh* agra- 
j(mmana1^\ ''A S^dra female only can be the wife of a Sudra. She 
and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a Yi^, i.e. Yaiiya. 
These two and a woman of his own caste may be the wiYes of a 
Bajan, i.e. Bajanya ; these three and a woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of a Brahman.'' From these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not much regarded among the TTiwiiia 
in early ages. 



NOTE Q.—Page 258. 

" The conformities [between the languages of the same family^ are 
astonishing ; and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability : in 
the midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan- 
tity." "On the othw hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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the languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After we have exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurableness, two opposite principles, yiz., oblivion and in- 
T0&tion. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrograde movement in civili- 
zation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene- 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, I And no difficulty in that either, since in order to com- 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctive power of inventing language." — A. "W. von Schlegel, de 
I'origine des Hindous, Essais ; and in the Transactions of the Eoyal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 433. 



NOTE -D.—Pag^ 277. 

Mr. Oeldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under the first head, he remarks that 'language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value," and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between the races and 
the languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with Wales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse." The same thing is shown, 
he observes, '' by many similar examples : the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno- 
logical indications of language can be compared with the actual testi- 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former," a 
common language is '' not even prima facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage." '' Secimdly, in a positive point of view, it was 
shown that in aU the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a close assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectaal, or (4) general social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined; and it was suggested that it is such an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies." 

'' The sum of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer firom 
affinity between the language of two nations more than this, that there 
was a time when there existed between them civil, religious, or Bome 
sort of social relations. Language was the product and token of .a 
nation's political, moral, or intellectual, but not of its physical con- 
stitution. It would not reveal a people's genealogy, but its mental 
and social history. 

*' Should it ever be proTed that aU languages were derived ^m one 
original, the sole valid inference would be, that at some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon all the rest its own political or social 
institutions, while the great question of the number of races would 
remain just where it stood." 



NOTE J)*.— Page 287. 
" Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Modes, Bactriana^ 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Strabo's age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) the ^eech of the earlier 
AchsemenidaB, (2) that of the later AchsBmenidse, (3) the dialect of 
the Oathas,' (4) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of the 
Avesta. The last two dialects might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the last two to eastern, Iran." — Spiegel, in Knhn 
and Schleicher's Beitrage zur Yergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper' for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier AchsBmenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, ''we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin." (See above, p. 440, 

* [It is scarcely necessary to say that this has no connexion with the Indian 
Gcitha dialect, described above, pp. 115, ff.— J.M.] 
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note.) At p. 13, he remarks: "We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old Indian. 19'ot a few such 
peculiarities are to be fonnd in aU the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Bersian has the letter z, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian s into A." — (See above, 
pp. 313, and 815). 



NOTE ^.—Pag$ 296. 
Eigveda iz. 113, 7-11. Yatra jyotir qfatra^ ffoamin loJce wa/r 
hitatn I Tasmin mam dhehi pavamdna amfiU IoJgb akshiU \ Tatra 
rdj'd Vaivasvato yatrdvarodhanafn divah \ Yatrdmur yakoailr dpas tatra 
mdm amfitam kfidhi \ Yatrdnukdmam eharanam trindhe tridwe dwa^ \ 
Lokdh yatra jyotiskmantaa tatra mdm^ etc. | Yatra kdmdh nikdmdieha 
yatra hradhnasya vtshfapam \ Svadhd cha yatra tfiptiieha tatra mdm^ 
etc. I Yatrdnanddioha moddieha mudah pramuda dsate \ Kdmasya 
yatrdptdh kdmds tatra mdm^ etc. | ^* Place me, purified (Soma), in 
that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make me immortal in the world where king Yaiva^vata 
(Tama) reigns, where the sanctaary of the sky is, and those great 
waters are. Make me immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at pleasure, where the shining regions exist. Make me immortal in 
the world where aU enjoyments abide, in the realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Make me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire are attained." Benfey, Gloss, to Samaveda, under 
the word nikdma, renders svadhd and triptifi by '^nectar and ambrosia." 
See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 284, ff. 



NOTE Y.—Page 297. 
I shall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Dr. 
Windischmann's Dissertation, " On the Soma-worship of the Arians." 
Dr. Windischmann begins with the following remarks : '' If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between the doctrine of Zara- 
thustra and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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must be looked on as the work of a reformer seeking to preserre tiie 
old natnre-worship from the mythological transformationfl ^with wbidi 
it was threatened, it most appear as a matter of the greater im- 
pcMtance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree. For as regards those conceptions which existed before the two 
systems had developed their opposing principles, we may xeasonahly 
assume that they were possessed in common long before the sepamttoii 
of the Arian race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that ihej 
formed part of the (already existing, and distingnishable) relig:ians of 
the Zendayesta and the Yeda, and that they had been inherited from 
the most prinutive tradition. Such traditions are, indeed, oompara- 
tiyely few ; but the concnrrence of those which have beea preeerred, 
is so much the more striking ; as, for example, Lassen (lad. Ant. L 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Yima, eon of 
YiTanghat, who corresponds to the Indian Yama, son of Yivasvat 
Tima, however, is regarded by the Medo-Persians as the first kiog^ 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Yama is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (E.y. i. 35, 6), and judge of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima.*' 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] *'But by fiar the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanical books, an analogy ^rhicih is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma- worship of the early Arian race. 

" Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identicaL Both, come 
from the root su, in Zend hu, which signifies, * to beget,' and aJso, but 
especially in the Vedic dialect, to * drop,' or * to press out juice.* In 
later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its deity : but in 
the Zendavesta and the Yedas it signifies a celebrated plant, and its 
juice. This is the asdepias adda, or sarcostema viminalis, tJie ex* 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent^ narcotic, and 
intoxicating efEect. The plant,* ploeked up by the roots, is ooUected 
by moonlight on the mountaintf ; stripped of its leaves ; carried on a 
car drawn by two goats to die place of sacrifice (where a spot oorered 
with grass and twigs is prepared); crushed between stones by the 

* Oompare Steyenson's Translatioii of ^the Simayeda, p. iy. Thia work is ie« 
peatedly referred to in the sequeL 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with 
water) into a sieve, whenee, after the whole has heen farther pressed 
by the hand of the Brahmans, the jnice trickles into a vessel (called 
drona) which is placed beneath. The fluid is then mixed with clari- 
fied butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into a state of 
fermentation; it is then offered thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The SSmaveda is almost entirely made up of songs to 
accompany this ceremony ; and the Rigveda, too, contains numerous 
passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The gods 
drink the offered beverage ; they long for it (as it does for them) ; they 
are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication : this is 
the ease with Indra (who performs his great deeds under its influence), 
with the A^vins, the Maruts, and Agni. The beverage is divine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates S'akra, it is 
a water of Ufe, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 
prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, etc. The Samaveda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow : but it is 
its golden colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

" If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plants we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogard or Gokeren tree bears the Haoma, which gives health and 
generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and 
nas leaves like jessamine ; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is called Parahaoma. Thus in 
Ta^na, iii. 5, it is said haomeneha para-haomencha ayeie^ * I reverence 
the Haoma and the Para-haoma.' 

'*The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch, ^'^ but what this plant was is not certain The plant 

10 The paragraph in which this information is found (of which Windischmann 
cites only a few words) is as follows : — 

Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 46. No^il^ovo'i yiip ol fi^p Bwhs tttnu i6o KoBdartp irrird' 
X^ovs, rhp fjk^v i.yaBwVf rhy 8i ^a^X»y 9rifitovfrY6y * ol 8i rhy itkv iifitlvoya Ocbv, rhp Hk 
h-tpov 8a£/Aoya, KoKowrsy • fiinrcp 2Mp6currpu 6 ftiyof , hy vtyroKurxt^o Irccrc rm¥ 
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seems to have changed with the locality ; and the soma-plant of the 
Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of the Persians ; 
at least the latter affirm that their sacrificial plant does not grew in 
India. Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among the 

numerous kinds of trees A constant appellation of the haoma 

is the gold-coloured {%air%gaono)y just as in the Yeda. 

''But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other very- 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Yedas, Soma 
is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. This is 
proved by numerous passages of the Yeda (Stevenson^ p. 98) ; and in 
particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Bigveda, i. 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Haoma is, in the Zendavesta, not a plant only, 
but also a powerful deity ; and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to be 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Ya^na, which are explained 
by striking analogies in the hymn of the Yeda just referred to. The 

TpwtK&v ytyov4vM vpttrfiArtpov Itrropovirtv, OZros ohf iKd\€i rhv /i^if 'CipoftAfyj^^ 
rhv tk * kptifjjofiov Kcd irpocaire<f>aivero rhy /i^v ioiKivai ^«orX fidX.iara rfir ala&rfriimf 
rhy 8« l/iiraAiy o-Kctr^f feed iypoltf iiivov Z\ h^upow rhp MlBpnv ttvcu* 9ih ical M£0^r 
n^fxrou rhy fjttatrriy hvofuiiowriv ^8J8a|c fi,\v r^ c^KTcua &6tiy Koi x'H^^f^P"'^ i"^ ^ 
iiiroTp6ircua fCcd ffKvSpanrd, TlSay yap rufa KSirroyres tiiMfu Ka\ovfi4tnqy iy SAfc^, t^ 
"Airiy iyoKaXovtrrcu koI rhy aK6roy c7ra /it^ovres cSfiari Kvkov a^ayiyroi, els T6mw 
iurfiKioy iit^4povtn Kcd pirrowru Kol yiip r&y ipvr&y vofd(ova't rk fih^ rod ieya&ov 
dtov, rh 8^ rov kcucov iaifiovos cTveu* koI r&v (<&»y, Aawtp x^as Jcal 6pyiBas «a2 
-Xj^ptrciiovs ix^yovs, rov ieye^ov' rod 8i ipaikov rohs M^povs elycUf Bih koX rhw 
Kr§iyayra ir\tltrrovs cdScufioyf^ovo't. 

** For some think that there are two gods, as it were opposed in their fimctioiis, 
the one the framer of good objects, the other of bad. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demon ; as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to have 
lived 6000 years before the Trojan war. He called the one Oromazes, the other 
Arimanins, and declared that the former resembled light most of all sensible things, 
and the latter darlmess and ignorance. He also said that Mithras was intermediate 
between them. This is the reason why the Persians call Mithras the mediator. He 
tanght them to sacrifice Yotive and thank-offerings to the one (Oromazes), and to the 
other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding a certain herb called 
ihnomi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness ; and when they have mixed it 
with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless spot and caBt it away. 
For they also regard certain plants as belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon ; and some animals, as dogs, and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
(and others as) sea-urchins, to the latter ; and they felicitate tiiose who have killed 
the greatest number of these last." 
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9th section begins thos : ' In early morning Haoma came to ZarathuB- 
tra, who was consecrating his sacred fire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thnstra asked him, " What man art thou, whom I see to be the most 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life?" 
Hereupon Haoma, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 
*' I am, Zarathustra, the pure, the remoyer of sickness. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, as formerly 
the holy men used to do." Then Zarathustra said, " Reverence to 
Haoma." ' '^ Haoma is here called ' remover of heat, or sickness,' and 
in the same way Soma, is said in Rigveda, i. 91, 12, to be amlvahd, 
' the destroyer of suffering.' This passage of the Ta^na clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the god and of 
the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre- 
pared for sacrifice. 

'' This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Yiyanhat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunUtat and in consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be bom to him. This was 
King Tima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm men and animals 
never died, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

'' What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yima, i,s, to the 
commencement of Iranian civilization ; and in fact is declared to be 
the cause of that happy period. The Rigveda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma: 
' By thy guidance, brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have 
obtained treasures among the gods.' Like Yivanhat, the next wor- 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwya and Samanam Sevishta, also obtained 

11 Compare Spiegel's translatioii of the same passage, and its continnatioii, Ayesta, 
ii. 68, ff. Ill note 4 he remarks : ** Haoma, like Tarious other deities of the Avesta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and as the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined. Haoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown in 
F. Windischmann's dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Farsis it is particularly the white 
Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is the asdepias acida ; the 
Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, 
and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant w;hich both employed.*' 

VOL. II. 81 
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offsprings — ^Thraetaono and sons who destroyed the Ahrimaman 
monster. The heroic age of the conflict of light is thus referred back 
to Haoma, whilst in the Bigreda (i. 91, 8), Soma ia invoked to 
' deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish ;' and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Samaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) he is said to drive away the Bakahaaas. 

^'It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Samaveda names a Bishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

** The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusa^pa, the frither of Zara- 
thustra: his reward was the birth of this iUustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend eonfiims 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian reformation. 

" When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises : and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Yeda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are hvareaay Zend, » warshd^ Sanakrit 
(B.y. i. 91, 21), ' giving heayen ;' verethrafao, Zend^^^vritraha, Sanskrit 
(R.y. i. 91, 5), ' destroyer of enemies ; ' huhhratuBj Zend, « sukratvk^ 
Sanskrit (R.V. i. 91, 2), * offering good sacrifices,' or * wise,* or * strong.' 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Yedic poet asks frt>m Soma." 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. X refo 
the reader, who wishes further details of this sort, to Dr. Windisch- 
mann's dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. 'Whit- 
ney's ''Main Besulte of the later Yedic Besearches in Germany^ 
(Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300). The " hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th book of the Brigreda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
be sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called pavamdnyas, ' purificational.' .... The 
word soma means simply 'extract' (from the root su^ to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared frt>m a certain herb, 
the asclepias acida, which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should he akin to 
our common nulk-weed, furnishes, like the latter, an abundant milky 
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juice, whioh, when fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In 
this circumstance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in- 
dividual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine ; it was, to their appre- 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-like 
powers ; the plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants ; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefor were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attest;ipd by 
the references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
p&vamdnya hymns of the Yeda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the highest 
strains of adulation and veneration; all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as bis to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole book of the Rik, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, but the most numerous single 
passages and references .everywhere appearing, show how closely it 
had intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Yedic religion.** 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work.] 

Lassen remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., i. 516 ; 2nd ed., i. 617) : '< It should first be 
recollected that the Zendavesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
its original, but in a reformed shape ; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law by Zoroaster, and 
the ' nearest relations :' and we may conclude that the points wherein 
the Brahmanical Indians and the.followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to the new, system. Of the 
beings who are the objects of veneration in the Avesta, it is the seven 
highest, i.e. Ahura Mazda and the Amesha S'pentas, who are peculiarly 
Iranian ; their names are unknown to the Brahmans ; the Yedas re- 
cognize no class of seven divinities of the highest rank who are of the 
same character. On the other hand, there is no trace of Brahma among 
the Iranians. The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualistic separation of the good and eril principles, is, in like maimer, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nererthelessy other ddties, 
who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Yeda, vis., firej 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water ; a fact which indicates tlist 
hoth religions have a common foundation." 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Tima, and of ether points of con- 
nexion hetween the Indian and Iranian religions, let ed. i. pp. 517- 
526, and at greater length in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634; and tfaeo 
observes: "These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot be explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations^ which is only 
intelligible if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in pait, 
become lost and modified in the course of time, after the separation of 
the two nations ; and in part had become converted into a contradic- 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period." 

See also Professor R. Roth's articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, fp.), 1850 (pp. 417, ff.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, ff.), on the legends of Eeridiin and Jemshid, and on the 
''highest gods of the Arian nations;" and also his paper on l^abanaz- 
dista, at p. 243 of the last-named volume ; as well as Spiegel's paper 
in Indische Studien, iii. 448. In the vol. of the Journal of the Germ. 
Or. Society for 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 
''how the Yeda and the Avesta flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character ; while the other has become in many 
ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequentiy cannot 
always be followed back with equal- certainty to its sources." See 
also Professor Miiller's "Last Results of the Persian Besearches," 
reprinted in ** Chips," i. 81, ff. 



NOTE Qt.—Page 306. 
Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstone in an 
additional Appendix, no. viii., pp. 284, ff. He there gives a summaiy 
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of the ciroamstances which lead to the belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He alludes first to '^ the fieuit of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of Western 
Asia and Europe, as proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages/' as admitted by Mr. Elphinstone, and then proceeds : ''It 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race ; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in dose political relation to each 
other; and the similarity which we find in their languages must un- 
doubtedly prove this, even although the problem of race should remain 
as unsettled a question as before.'' Compare Mr. Geldart's remarks 
in note D, above, pp. 467, 468. 

Professor Cowell allows that ''this similarity and linguistic S3rmpathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion ; but they ' prove nothing regard- 
ing the place where it subsisted, nor about the time,' [Elphinstone] ; 
but" (he adds) "perhaps the following considerations may throw some 
light on this further question," and then goes on to say that " a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prim& facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of the line as India." He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 



NOTE H.— Poy^ 316. 
" The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. For our present 
inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than the time, 
of that separation. As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be made. The 
Iranians may have immigrated into the Panjab along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it may, though we are unable to assign 
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any date to the period of the sepaiatioiiy we most decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Vedio era. No Buch relation exists between. 
the two races as would justify us in assuming that the Iranians formed 
one community with the Indians during the Vedlc period. The great 
majority of the Yedio gods and of the Vedic conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptLons are to the TndiwniL 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most eaaQy and 
satisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been developed in 
the ante- Yedio period." Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher's Beitnlge 
zur vergL Sprachf. vol ii. pp. 3, 4. 



NOTE l.—Page 316. 

** It is the common view that it was religious grounds '?rhich oc- 
casioned the separation of the Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities i^hich have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice vers&. Thus the Indian deva (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daeva ; and Indra as 
Andra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two nations ; but this opinion should 
not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to be an 
historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes may be 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen ; such as the 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. We have only to 
reflect on <^e case of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as evil spirits. 
Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany. 
This dualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard. Many 
beings formerly regarded as gods may thus have been transformed into 
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evil spirits, because they stood in too strong a contrast to the new 
moral system. It appears to me that the opposition between the 
religions conceptions of the Indians and the Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not aU at once, in consequence of a reform of Zarathustra, as some 
have assumed." Spiegel, as tfboye, p. 3. On Andra see the dth vol. of 
this work, p. 121, and note 212 there. 



NOTE Z.—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, has the following notice of Ottorocorra : — 

"O/cwy hk SU^ODieev r)jv Xripu^Vy rd re xaXovfieva ''AwL^a, k. t. \. 

" The country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges,'* viz., the 

Annibian, the Auzacian, the Asmirsean, the Gasian, the Thagurian, 

and that of Emodus. 

£al TO KcCKxivyuevov ^ Orropoicippwiy oi ri, iripara erre)(€i fiolpa^ 
p^ "KoT KoX poor "XB, " [Another of these ranges] is that called 
Ottorocorras, the limits of which extend from 169° 36' to 176° 39' 
east longitude." 

Th fi€V ouv apKTi,K(UT€pa rrp: Sr)pucTJ^ Karavefiovrai Iffvrj ^Av' 
Bpamoifxxry&v. " The northern parts of Serica are inhabited by the 
tribes of the Anthropophagi " (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, etc. 
follow. 

Kcu fi€(Tr)fil3pivolyraTOL iraph rh 'HfjuoSi, koX 'Sr^pLidL Spv) 'Otto- 
poKOppcu. '' And southernmost of all, near the Emodian and Serican 
mountains, dwell the Ottorocorrae." 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lon- 
gitude 165° 37' 16". 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in his 
remarks on the eighth map of Asia : — 

'H ^OrropoKopa ttjv fieylarrjv '^fiepav ej^et d>p&v iSyo eyyurra' 
KoX SU(mjK€v ^AXe^avSpela^ irpo^ la> &pa4^ hrrd. ^* The greatest 
length of the day in Ottorocora is nearly 14f hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria seven hours towards the east." 

See, for an account of Ptolemy's geographical system, Lassen's Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, ff. ; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 
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NOTE K.—Fage 334. 
In regard to Airyanem Vaejo, Lassen obserres (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., 
L, p. 526, flf. ; 2nd ed. p. 634, ff.): "If we assume that tbe Aiiaa 
Indians and the Iranians had originally the same oonunon abodee, 
out of India, we should expect to find a tradition on the subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and the seats of the gods 
to exist to the north of India.^' The Iranians, on the contrary, deaily 
designate Airyanem Yaejo as the first created country : this tliey place 
in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region ^^here the 
Oxus and Yaxartes take their rise. This country was afflicted with 
winter by Ahriman, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth's temperature still floated 
in the legend. We must suppose the cold highlands on the 
western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to be meant," etc. [The 
next paragraph will be quoted in Note M.] The following remarks 
are added: ''It suffices to have made it probable that the earliest 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in tlie extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands ; but we may assert it to be-more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of the Iranian 

^> Lassen's idea, quoted in p. 837, that the " daily prospect of the snowy sammits 
of the Him&laya, glittering far and wide over the plains," and the knowledge the 
Indians had of the " table-land beyond, with its extensiye and tranquil domains^ its 
clear and cloudless sky/' etc., would point ont the *' north as the abode of the gods, 
and the theatre of wonders," is confirmed by Homer's description of Olympus, Odyas. 
yi. 42, ff. :— 

OC\vfiw6v^, Ml (pcurl 9wv tlos ha^aX\s old 

"^fifuvtw ofh* MfMurt Tiydfffftratf olht tot' 6fifip^ 
Aet^creu, o0rc x^'' iiriTlKparaf iiXXit fid\* cCtBfni 
HiwTcerai iyitp^XoSf Xeviri^ S* iiriMpofity cdyhri, 

** Olympns, where they say the blessed gods 
Bepose for ever in secure abodes : 
No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep, 
No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 
But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 
And golden radiance plays around its head." 

This, however, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled iy^iyri^Sy ** snowy,** 
in Diad i. 420, where the scholiast explains the discrepancy by saying* that the 
epithet *^ snowy " applies only to the parts below the clouds, the snmmitB being^ 
above the clouds, and exempt from rain or snow. 
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country The means of arriying at a oonclusion on this sub- 
ject are uncertain ; we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these nations; and we are 
thus led to fix on the country lying between the Caspian sea and 
the highlands before mentioned, as haying been most probably their 
ancient seats." 

See also Ariana Antiqua, p. 134, quoted in Note M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the First Fargard of the Yendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v. pp. 315, 316. I 
abstract the following remarks : — '' The sacred books of Zoroaster's 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the Arian 
races of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these migrations 
of the Bactrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable reference to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re- 
moved to their present abodes, in consequence of a great natural con- 
vulsioD. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airyana, 
had originally a very mild climate, imtil the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow ; so that only two months of summer re- 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc- 
cupied was Sogdiana ; and the third Bactria. The progress of the 
Arians with their civilization is, as it were, the march of Ahura Mazda, 
the lord of spirits. This advance has an historical import, for all the 
countries which are specified form a continuous series, extending 
towards the south ~and west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant The 
first-named country can be no other than that where the Oxus and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-land of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of the Bactrian tradition, we 
have here a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration, to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding the interruption 
of the life of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con- 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the h ighlands just 
mentioned to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murchison, as the very region where 
the most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and 
the prolonged winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must 
have been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains." 
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KOTE L.—Page 354. 

In the Asiatic Besearches, toI. xy. 108, Frofessor H. H. Wflaan 
tranalateB parts of a long passage in the E^ar^a Parva, or viii^ book of 
the Mahabh., yerses 2025, ff., in which the manners of the BaMkas^ 
Madras, Gandharas, Aratfas, and other tribes of the Panjab ate stig- 
matized as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix to "K. Troyer's Bajatarangini, vol. ii. pp. 549, ff. I will 
cite a few specimens from this passage. The conntry where the 
Bahikas dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, ff.) ; Fahishkriidi Eim§- 
vatd Qangayd eha vahUhkfitdh \ Sarawatya Tamunayd Kuruksheirm 
ehdpi ye \ Fanehdndm Stndhu^hashtdnd^ nadindm ^e^antardiritdh \ 
Tan dharmavdhydn aiuohln Bdhlkdn parivmjayet | ''Let eyeiy one 
avoid those impure Bahikas, who are outcasts" from righteonsn^ 
who are shut out by the Himavat, the Ganga, the' Sarasvati, tiu: 
Yamuna, and Kurukshetra, and who dwell between the five riren 
which are associated with the Sindhu (Indus), as the sixth." 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035} : Gdyanty aiGuuh 
nritycmti ttriyo mattdJ^ f>ivdBa9ah\ Nayardydra-vqpreshu vaMr mal- 
ydnulepandhf etc. '' The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gai- 
lands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of the town," etc. ; with much more to the same 
effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff.) : Fanehanadyo vahanty etdh yatra nmritfia 
parvatdt \ Araffd^ ndma Bdhlkdh na teshv Aryo dvyaham vtuet \ (v. 
2068, ff.) Araffd^ ndma U deid^ Bdhikam ndma tajj<dam \ JBrdhmuM' 
pasadd^ yatra tidyakdld^ Prajdpateli \ V$do na teshdih vedyaneha yafio 
yaj'anam eva eha | Vrdtydndm ddsamtydndm annam devd^ na hkw^aU \ 
PraBthaldl^ Madra-Odndhdrd^ Araffdh ndmata^ ETtaidf^ | Vasdii- 
SindhitsauvJrdh %t% prdyo HiktUsitd^ \ ''In the region where these five 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell the Bahikas, called 
Arattas ; let no Arya dwell there even for two days. . . . The name 

^ These expressionsy " dharma-rffAyan" and " vahuh-kfiiA)^" seem to contain a 
play on the name of the Bahikas. This tribe ia mentioned in ^e S'. P. Br. i. 7, 3, 
d, quoted aboTe, p. 202 ; where it is said that they gave to Agni the name of Bhara. 
This reference to their recognition of one of the Indian gods, without any depreda- 
tory allusion to their manners, may perhaps be held to indicate that the author of 
the Brahmana did not hold them in such low esteem as the speaker in the Maha- 
bharata. See also the quotations from P&nini in note 142, p. 354. 
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of the oonntry is Aratta; the water of it is called Bahlka. There 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They have 
no Yeda, no Yedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Yratyas and servile people. The Prasthalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Kha^as, YasatiSi and Sindhusauvlras are 
nearly all very contemptible.'' Again it is said of the same country 
(v. 2076, ff.) Tatra va/i Brdhmano hhutifd tato hhavati Ktihatriyah \ 
VaUya^ Siidrahha Bdhlkoi tato hhavati ndpita^ \ Napitaicha tato 
hhutnd punar bhavati Brdhtnana^ | Dv^'o bhutvd cha tatraiva punar 
ddso ^hhijayate \ Bhavaty ekah hule vtprah pratjishtdh kdmach&rinah \ 
Oandhdrdh MadrakdSehawa Bdhikdichdlpaehetasah. ** There a Bahlka, 
bom a Brahman, becomes afterwards a Eshatriya, a Yai^ya, or a 
S^dra, and eventually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah- 
man. And once again the BrSbman there is bom a slave. One Brah- 
man alone is bom in a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahlkas; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint.'' 

In the Bajataranginl, i. 807, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterized : — Agrah&rdn jagrihire Gdndhdra - hrdhmands tatah \ 
samdna-illds tatyaka dhruvaih te *p% dvijddhamd^ \ Bhaginl-varya- 
sambhoya-nirloj^'dh Mleehha^afhiajdl^ \ 8nu$hd'»anyati'»aktdieha ddra^ 
ddh santi pdpina^ \ Vastubhdvaii tathd bhafya bhdryyd-vikraya- 
kdrinah \ paropabhoyitds teshdih nirlqjjdi tarhi yoshita^ \ *' Then 
the Gandh&ra Brahmans seized upon rent-free lands ; for these most 
degraded of priests were ci the same disposition as that [tyrannical 
prince.] These sinners, sprung from Mlechhas, are so shameless as to 
corrapt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money. Their 
women being thus given up to strangers, are consequently shameless." 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that " the inhabitants of the Panj&b 
are in this passage of the Mahabh. named generally Bahlkas and Arattasy 
while the Gandharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that the former (the 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like them between 
the six rivers of that country. . . The Sindhu-Gandharas mentioned. 
Raj. i. 66, lived on the Indus." 

And Wilson says (As. Ees. xv. 105): ''According to the Mahabh. 
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the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setlej and pro- 
ceeding towards the AirayatS (Bavi), or where Strabo places Gkmdaiis, 
bat they are scattered along with other tribes throoghout the Panjab, 
as far as to the Indns, when we approach Ghmdaritis. According also 
to our text (Raj. i. 60) one body of the Gandhari appear to occupy a 
division of their own on the last river, which is named after that verj 
circumstance, Sindhu-Ghmdhar, and these may have extended west- 
ward as far as the modem Gandahar." In his YishQa-Pur., Ist ei, 
p. 191, note 88, the same writer says of the Gandharas: '^ These a» 
also a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indos, 
and in the Panjab, and well known to classical authors as the Gandarii 
and Gandaiidse." See also Bawlinson's Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 



NOTE UL.—Page 356. 

Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows : '' The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to be 
sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], receiTes 
great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofby range ; for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Yarkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan, and Khamil are Tajiks and apeak 
Persian ; it is from this point only that they are difiPused towards the 
interior of upland Asia : so that their most powerful germ seema to 
have been planted on this range." 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says : '' Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were IndianSi who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Qxeek race of 
Bactrian kings." — Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Badakhshan is the country on the banks of the Oxus near its sourcesi 
situated between lat. 86^ and 88° north, and lying eastward finom 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map in Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lassen's Ind. Ant., vol. ii. 
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NOTE l^.—Page 396, noU 83, lim 6. 

The passage of the Sktapatha Brahmai^a here referred to is as follows: 
ziii. 8, 1, 5 : Chatussrakti \ devds cha asurdi eha uhhaye prdjdpatyd^ 
dikshv aspardhanta \ U devdh asurdn sapaindn hhrdtfwydn dighhyo 
^nudanta \ te ^dikkd^ pardbJutvan | tasmdd yd^, daivyah prajdi chatus- 
sraktlni tdfk smaidndni kurvats \ dtha ydh dsuryah prdchyds tvad ye 
tvat parimandaldm \ te*nudanta hy endn dtgbhyah. "Four-cornered. 
The gods and Asnras, hoth the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions " [conceived, apparently, as square, or angular]. " They, 
being regionless, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered ; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to the Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions." 



NOTE 0,—Fay$ 443. 

A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, viz., whether the indigenous 
or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the southern group, are of the same fiamily as those tribes who were 
brought into contact with the Aryas on their first arrival in India, 
and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan. The late Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non-Sanskrit element in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
one race. He remarks (Art. vii., Joum. Bombay Branch Eoyal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), ''It is usually taken also for granted that 
between the non-Sanskrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of languages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link between the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last 
proposition that the writer of this paper demurs." He afterwards 
proceeds : ** The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and 
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Waisyas, into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking 
a different language, having a different religion, and different customs 
and manners ; that by arms and policy the original inhabitants i^ere all 
subdued, and in great numbers expelled from the northern reg;ions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
their slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. The lang^uage of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern faxniilj of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which fieunily is the 
Tamil." The fundamental affinities of the northern and southem 
languages are then discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. Br. 
Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre-Aryan races them- 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original lan^^oagea. 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, ff. of his Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect tho non- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear; whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trust- 
worthy analogy in words belonging to this class. Further researcht 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, but their 
presence does not yet appear to be proved ; and he therefore oondndes 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
be placed in the same class with the southem, except, perhaps^ in the 
sense of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same ia the 
opinion of the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson, who in his ** Notes on the MarathI 
Language," in the preface to the second edition of Moles^worth's 
Marathi Dictionary (p. xxii), thus writes : — " The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongnes, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very mnch 
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from the vocables of the Turanian langnages in the south of India 
(the Ganarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on the 
MarathI; and though they may be classed in the same tribe of 
languages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and the ethnographer." Begarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the ^earliest inhabi- 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively. Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech ; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of north India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pre-Arian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he con- 
siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals^ Bhills, Doms, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-easL The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernaculars. We 
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have therefore, according to the views jast sammarily expounded, 
fonr separate strata, so to speak, of population in India : 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, snoh as the Kolas, Banthslsp 
Bhills, etc., etc., who may haye entered India from the north-east 

Seamd. The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third. We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head. No. 2) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants frt>m the noith- 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to fom 
the Prakfit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth. The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Germanic stock, and last of aU from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Fanj&b and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and after 
organizing Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti- 
tutions in the north, gradually diffiised themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to be undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, and of other non- 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Aiians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in vanoos 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Gholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Eshatriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system ; a double process of which there is no historical proof. 
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ADDITIONAL KOTES. 



i. Page 47, lines 21-24. 

This remark seems to be incorrect. The Scholiast could not have 
meant to denote the Maharashtrl, or any other of the proyincial Prakrits, 
by the term " (foit," as they all embraced a " tatsama" and a ** tad- 
bhava " element also. He could only, when using the word " <?^»," 
have referred to the local element in each. See pp. 49, 427, ff. 

ii. Page 249, lines 18, ff. 

A leanred friend informs me that the Sanskrit astu does not cor- 
respond to the Latin esio^ which in old Latin is estod ; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yajatdty etc. ; and that the 
same holds good of the Greek esto. He also states that santu (Sanskrit) 
is not =» eunto (Latin) ; and that the Greek es, en, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit asUy dsU, but to the Yedio as (compai*e Bohtliogk and 
Eoth s,v. 1, as; where Panini vii. 3, 97, and R.V. x. 85, 7 ; x. 129, 
8, and x. 149, 2, are referred to). Bopp. Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii. p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit dsam, dsis, dsltf and dSy as corresponding to the 
Greek Sn, esy i«, en; and Schleicher in the table in p. 710, of his 
Compendium, 3rd ed., gives esto (Gr.) and esto (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit astu, and sunto (Lat.) as coinciding with the Sanskrit 
santu. 

iii. Page 250, line 14. 

Dari, dadarSaf correspond both in sense and sound to derlco, dedorha, 

iv. Page 251, lines 25-27. 

Instead of the Sanskrit na/oatd, samatd, laghutd, such Yedic forms as 
arishfatdtiy devatdii, sarvatdtiy should have been given as the more 
exact equivalents of the Zend, Greek, and Latin words there quoted. 
See Bopp's Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed., vol. iii. pp. 218 (where the Latin 
seneeta, juventa, vindicta, are specified as the forms corresponding to the 

VOL. II. 32 
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Sanskrit navatd, etc.), and 221. See also Schleicher's Compendiiim, 
drd ed., p. 425. f. 

▼. Page 251, lines 28, ff. 

Compare with the Sanskrit and Qreek forms in tu and m, the I^atin 
menSf mentis; ars, artis; fvrs^ fortis; and veetis. See Schleidier^s 
Compendium, p. 437. 

vi. Page 253. 

In the appendix to his edition of TJjjyalaladatta, Prof. Anfrecht has 
pointed out a numher of forms which correspond in Sanskrit^ Gkeek, 
and Latin. 

yii. Page 264, line 1 ; and 289, line 6, and note 66. 

See Bohtlingk and Both's Lexicon, s.v. 1, rudh\ where rodhaii in 
E.Y. viii. 43, 6, and rt rodhat^ in B.Y. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived from 
rudh, the old form of ruh, and are explained in the sense of growing" 
See also Benfe3r'8 translation of the latter passage in Orient und Occi- 
dent, i. 596. 

Tiii. Page 347, lines 8, ff ; 348, lines 25, ff., and 350, f. 
Compare note 12 in the first preface ahove, p. 



ix. Page 393, line 19; 395, line 21 ; 396, line 15 ; and 418, nois 124. 

The points referred to in these passages are further illustrated hy the 
following lines from the Mahahharata, ii. 1169, ff. : Tatah S^urpdriH 
hark ehaiva Tdldkafam ath&pi eha | vaie chakre mah&tejaht I>andakami 
eha mahdhalaJj^ \ 1170 | S&gara-dolpa'V&saihi eha nfipatin 2£leehhe^ 
y(mi-jdn\ Nish&d&n purushdddmS eha Karnaprdvarimdn apt | 1171 I 
Te eha Kdlamukhdh ndma nara-rdhshasa-yimayah \ hritsnam JBToligi^ 
rim ehaiva Surahhipattanafh tathd \ .... 1173 | Ekapadam^ eha 
purushdn Kerakdn vana^dsinah \ nagarim Sanj'ayanttm eha jpcUham- 
dam Karahdtakam \ 1175 | Dutair eva vase ehaJcre- \ 1176 | Tatah 
hachchha-gato dhlmdn dutdn Madravatl-sutah I 1177 | PreshayamdMa 
rdjendra Paulastydya mahdtmane \ Vlbhuhandya dharmatma priti- 
pHrvam arindama | 1178 | i^a chdsya pratifagrdha idsanam pritt- 
purvakam \ "1169. Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 
to subjection S'urparaka, Talakata, the Dae^a^aSi (1170) the 
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of Mleohha race^ who inhabited the ialands of the oeean, the 
Kishadasy the men-eaten^ the Earnaprayaranas, [men whose ears 
seryedthem for coyerings], (^^^0 ^® Kalamukhas sprang from men 
and Bakshasas, the whole of Kolagiri and Snrabhipattana . • , . 
117Sw He then by his heralds subjected the Kerakas, one-footed men 
liying in- fosests, the oity SanjayantI, and the wicked Earahataka . . . 
1176. Then the wise and righteous son of Madrayatl, arriyed in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengers anucably to the great son of Pnlastya, 
YibhishaQa, who receiyed his commands in the same spirit" In yerse 
1837, the '^man-eating Eomakas," and in y. 1875, the Karnaprayar 
ranas, are again mentioned. 

Th& monkeys despatched to seek for Sita are desired to'yisit among 
other countries those of the following races : — Ramayana iy., 40, 26, 
ff. (Bombay ed., aiy.. 40, 29, ff., Gorr. ed.): Karnaprdvarandms chaiva 
tathd ehapy Oshthakarnakdii \ Ohoralohamukhdi ehaivajavandi chaikc^ 
p&dakdh \ akskayah halavantai eha tathawa puruihddakdh \ Kirdtdi 
tlkshnaehil4di cha hemdlhah priya-darSandfi \ dma-mlndSandi ehdpi 
Kirdtdi^ dvipavdstna^ \ antaiyalachardh ghwrdh naravydghrd^ tti 
imritdh. ** The Karnaprayaranas (men whose ears seryed for cover- 
ings), the Oshthakarnakas (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadful Lohamukhas (iron-faced-men), swift, and one-footed, un- 
decaying, strong, men-eaters (a kind of Bakshasas according to the 
commentator), the Eiratas, with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold ; and the dreadful Kiratas, who are 
islanders, and eat raw fish, liye in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the conmientator)." One 
of the Bakshasis mentioned in the Mahabh. iii. 6137,. is called 
ekapada, '* the one-footed." 

z. Page 416, line 4,. 

The Rakshasas are in other places also described as following Brah- 
manical observances. Thus in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mahabharata xii. 6293, ff.), above referred to in pp. 365, f., 
and 418, note 124, — which is told as an illustration of ingratitude, — 
it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the other 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left the Dasyu village in which he had been living^ 
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and went towards the ooean. While he is halting in a deHgfatM 
forest tinder a tree, a crane, called Rajadharman, son of Kai&yapft lod 
the goddess Dakshayanl, and a friend of Brahma, arrives in the even- 
ing from the heaven of that deity. Gautama, heing hungry and thinif, 
is tempted to kill and eat him. The hird, however, welcomes him m i 
guest to his house, and entertains him with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Gautama then, in answer to an inquiry of bis host, ezplaim 
that he is indigent, and on his way to the sea-coast in search of tiie 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, tnd 
in the morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Rakshasa king, 
called Yirupaksha, who lived not far off, and who, he said, would foMlall 
Gautama's aspirations (v. 6356). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of the Rakshasa chief, where he is eagerly welcomed. 1a 
answer to the Rakshasa's questions, he avows that he has msrned a 
8^udra woman as his second wife {punarhha). Notwithstanding this 
confession, he is invited to a feast to be given to a thousand leaned 
Brahmans whom the Rakshasa chief was to entertain on that daj 
(vv. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received lai;ge 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from any Rakshasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gaatama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that he could 
scarcely carry it away to his place of sojourn in the forest, where 
he sat down wearied and hungry. He is, however, welcomed and 
entertained by the crane Rajadharman, but resolves to slay his hoet, 
that he may have somewhat to eat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
accordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts liim(T. 
6403), and sets out on his journey homeward. After a time, tlie 
Rakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have befallen his 
friend Rajadharman, who had not come to visit him as usual, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (6407, ff.). The bird's ekeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama is pursued and brought to the Rakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and purohitas, weeps at the sight of 
his friend's remains (v. 6416) ; and commands the malefactor to to 
slain and his flesh given to the Rakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to decline eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it shoald 
be given to the Dasyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it Bo& 
Bajadharman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restoied to lA 
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The latter returns to his old haants, and hegets wicked sons on this 
S'udra woman, his second wife. He is in oonseqnence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to hell (yy. 6445, fp.). 

xi. Page 343, Unea 8 and 19. 

The number of the periodical called "ITature," for 14th Sept., 1871, 
contains an article by Prof. Max Miiller, on Major-General Cunning- 
ham's '' Ancient Geography of India," in which B.Y. v. 53, 9, and z* 
75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on the Kubha, Krumu, and 
GomatI rivers are added. 

xii. P(^$ 439, Urn 14. 
As tbis sheet is passing through the press, I find tbat it is stated 
by a writer in the ''Gomhill Magazine" for Noyember, 1871, p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Dravidians are a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they '' represent lineally an off* 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Dravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosaxon, or Ice* 
landic." As at present informed, I am unable to say whether any 
detailed^proof of these assertions has been, or can be, adduced. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 



I BEPAiNT liere two metncal translationB irom Indian antliors, whicK 
have already been published, thongh they are but very slightly con- 
nected with the other contents of this volume. 

I. Asita and Buddha^ or the Indian Simeon. 

In the Lalita Yistara — a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the great Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name— it is related that a Bishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita, who dwelt on the skirts of the Him&laya mountains, 
became informed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver, as the son of King S'uddhodana, in liie 
city of Kapilavastu, in ITorthem India, and went to pay his homage 
to the infant. I have tried to reproduce the legend in the following 
verses. The similarity of some of the incidents to portions of tiie 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means ^'the enlightened," or 'Hhe intelligent," and 
that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of Siakyasinha, 
and Siakyamuni — ^i.e., the lion, and the devotee, of the tribe of the 
Siakyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the text which 
speak of Buddha as a deliverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage quoted in the first volume of this work, p. 509, Kumaiila 
Bhatta, a renowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of his caste in assuming the functions of a religious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
class, he had no right to interfere), ascribes to him these words— 
''Let all the evils (or sins) fiowing from the corruption of the Kali 
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age" (the foorih, or most degenerate, age of the world) ''fall upon 
me ; but let the world be redeemed !" If we were to jndge from this 
passage, it might seem that the character of a vicarions redeemer was 
daimed by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed by Mr. E. 
C Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha's haying 
suffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of the system. Ac- 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this, that Buddha volun- 
tarily xmderwent great sufferings and privations during a long course 
of probation, in order that he might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued correspondent. Professor E. B. Gowell, is unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Kumarila is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with the idea of the 
ax paramitas. But he does not understand it as implying any theo- 
logical notion of vicarious atonement, but rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity; and would 
compare it with St. Paul's words in Romans ix. 3, and explain it in just 
the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verse. He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, among which is one from. Ivi. 153, viz., the story of the dis- 
obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who says: — 
Pdpino ^nye *p% [vi?] mtichyantdm pjithcyam tat-pdtakatr api \ a papa- 
hshayam etad me ohakram hhr&myatu murdhani \ ** Let other sinners on 
earth be freed from their sins ; and until the removal of [their] sin let 
this wheel turn round upon my head." In either case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. The 
same idea (borrowed, as Mr. Gowell supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhagavata Pufana, ix. ch. 21. The *' immortal word " {amjitafh 
vacha^, V. 11) contained in the 12th verse, and ascribed to the pious and 
benevolent king Rantideva, — ^who himself endured hunger and thirst 
to relieve others, — is as follows : iVb kamaye ^ha^ yatm iSvardt pardm 
aahtarddhi-yuhtdm apunarhhavam vd \ drttm prapadye ^hhikhdehdbhdjdm 
anta^thito yena hhavanty aduhkhdh \ **I desire not from God that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do I 
ask to be exempted from ftiture births. I seek to live within all cor- 
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poreal beings, and enduie their pains, that so they may be freed £raa 
suffering." On this the commentator annotates thus : Para-^hthkhd- 

Mahishnutayd sarveshdm duhkham wayam hhoktum didste \ 

'* akhiladeha-hhdjdm drttm" du^kha^ taUtad-hhoJdfi-rupena "mUh 
ithitah " $ann aham '^prapadye " prdpnuydm ity eva^ Jcdmaye |) * 



On Himillaya's lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, ^ 
Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 

Inured to meditation deep. 



He — when great Bnddha had been bom. 
The glory of the SakYa race, 
Endowed with every holy g^raoe. 

To save the suffering world forlorn- 



Beheld strange portentA, signs which taught 
The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal blessing fraught. 

The sky with joyful gods was thronged : 
He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Besounding loudly Buddha's name, 

While echoes clear their shouts prolonged. 

The cause exploring, far and wide 
The sage^s vision ranged ; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 

Far off the babe, the Sukyas' pride. 

With longing seiied this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, 
Athwart the sky he took his way 

By magic art, and swan-like flew ; 

And came to King SuddhSdan's gates. 
And entrance craved — *' Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 

To see the King permission waits." 

The page obeyed, and joined his hands 
Before the prince, and said — '* A sage. 
Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age, 

Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

" And humbly asks to see the Eiuf ." 
To whom Suddhodan cried—** We greet 
All such with joy ; with honour meet 

The holy man before us bring." 



The saint beside the monarch stood, 
And spake his bleasing— *' Thine bebedft. 
With length of life, and might, and weiltk; 

And erer seek thy people's {^od." 

With aU due forms, and meet respect, 
The King received the holy man, 
And bade him sit ; and then be^— 

*' Great sage, I do not recollect 

** That I thy Tenerable face 
Have ever seen before ; allow 
That I inquire what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-place." 

« To see thy babe," the saint replies, 
« I come from Himalaya's steeps." 
The king rejoined — *' My infant sleepi; 

A moment wait until he rise." 

** Such great ones ne'er," the Rishi spake, 
"In torpor long their senses steep. 
Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The in&nt Prince will soon awake." 

The wondrous child, alert to rise. 
At will his slumbers light dispelled. 
His father's arms the iniant held 

Before the sage's longing eyes. 

The babe beholding, passing bright, 
More glorious than the race dirine. 
And marked with erery noble sign,^ 

The saint was whelmed with de^ delight; 

And crying — ** Lo I an infant graced 
With every charm of form 1 greet !" 
He fell before the Bnddha's feet, 

With fiDgers joined, and round him paeei'' 

Next round the babe his arms he wound, 
And *' One," he said, ** of two careen 
Of fame awaits in coming years 

The child in whom these signs are foond. 



1* Certain oorporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate the ftitare greauen of 
thoae children in whom they appear. Of these, thirty-two primary, and eighty aeoondary, mnts 
are referred to in the original as being visible on Buddha's person. 

t* The word here imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor H. H. 'Wibof&'s 
Dictionary, " reverential salutation, by drcumambulaUng a person or object, keqiing the right 
side towards them." 
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** If such an one at home abide, 

He shall become a King, whose sway 
. Snpreme a mighty arm'd array 
On earth shall stobUsh fiEu: and wide. 

** If, spuming worldly pomp as vain. 
He choose to lead a tranquU life, 
And wander forth from home and wife, 

He then a Buddha's rank shall gain." 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed, 
"Wnen tears suff^ed his aged eyes ; 
His bosom headed with heary sighs ; 

Then King Snddhddan asked, amazed — 

" Say. holy man, what makes thee weep. 
And deeply sigh P Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await P 

May heavenly powers my infant keep !" 

** For thy fair infant's weal no fears 
Distnro me, King," the Rishi cried ; 
" No ill can such a child betide : 
My own sad lot commands my tears. 

" In eyery grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight ^* gain, 
And far sublimer fame attain 

Than eyer lawgiver has won. 

" He such a "WheeP'' of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 

By priest, or sage, or god of yore. 

" The world of men and gods to bless, 
The way of rest and peace to teach, 
A holy law thy son shall preach — 

A law or stainless righteousness. 

'* By him shall suffering men be freed 
from weakness, sickness, pain and grief; 
From all the ills shall find relief 

Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

" His hand shall loose the chains of all 
Who ffroan in fleshly bonds confined ; 
With nealing touch the wounds shaU bind 

Of those whom pain's sharp arrows galL 



** His words of power shall put to flight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals' vision shrouds, 

And dear their intellectual sight. 

" By him shall men who, now untaught, 
In devious paths of error stray, 
Be led to find a perfect way — 

To final calm ^^ at last be brought. 

" But once, King, in many years. 
The figtree** somewhere flowers perhaps ; 
So after countless ages' lapse, 

A Buddha once on earth appears. 

" And now, at length, this blessed time 
Has come : for he who cradled lies 
An infant there before thine eyes 

Shall be a Buddha in his prime. 

" Full, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life's rough ocean waves, and lost. 

And grant them immortality.** 

** But I am old, and frail, and worn ; 
I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 

From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

" *Tis this mine own unhappy fate 
Wliich bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh; 
The Buddha's triumph now is nigh, 

But ah ! for me it comes too late !" 

When thus the aged saint, inspired. 
Had all the inrant's greatness told, 
The King his wondrous son extolled. 

And sang, with pious ardour fired — 

" Thee, child, th' immortals worship all, 
The great Physician, bom to cure 
All ins that hapleps men endure ; 

I, too, before thee prostrate fall." 

And now — his errand done— the sage. 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due. 
Athwart the sether swan-like flew. 

And reached again his hermitage. 



>• The term here translated ** Insight '* is derived from, the same root as the word ** Buddha,*' 
and means ** intelligence," or ** enlightenment." 

IT The term thus rendered, dharmachakra, expresses a somewhat singular figure. It denotes 
the '* wheel of the law," or the ** wheel of righteousness," or the " wheel of religion." 

>• The word in the original is nirrd^A. a term of which the sense is disputed— aome scholars 
esteeming it to mean absolute annihilation ; others explaining it us the extinction of passion, the 
attainment of perfect dispassion. Mr. Childers informs me that he considers nirvS^a to signify 
active bliHs on earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by total annihilation. See a letter 
from him on this sul^ect in No. 62 of *< Trflbner's Literary Record" for October, 1870, p. 27. 

1* The tree referred to in the original is the Udumbara, the lieus glomerata, 

*o Amritt eha pratuhthSpoffiihyaH, 
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II. Bavana and VsdoMtU 

The B&mayana, as is well known to stadents of Indian literatoie, 
relates the adventures of Bama, son of the King of Ayodhya (Oade), 
who, in consequenoe of a domestic intrigae, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of India in compaoy 
with his brother Lakshmana and his wife Sita. Sita was cairied off 
by Bayana, King of the Rakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital 
Lanka, in the island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Bavana was slain in 
battle by Bama, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existiiii;^ 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supieme 
god Yishnn, and Sita was rescued. Bama returned to Ayodhya after 
his father's death, and succeeded him on the throne. The legead 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Bamayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of 
Bavana. Yedavatl, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-bom in the 
form of Sita. 



Where, clothed in eyerlasting snow, 
Himalay's giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient azure sides, 
And bright as molten silver glow — 
While, far beneath, the solitudes 
Are green with DeTadaru '^ woods — 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka's isle afar, 
And, mounted on his airy car, 
Those northern tracts sublime explored, 
Alif hted there upon the gpround, 
Ana roamed the forestip wild around. 

And, lo, he saw a maiden, iair 
And brilliant as a goddess, clad 
In garb ascetic, rude and sad. 
Deform with squalid matted hair : 
And all at once with passion fired. 
The damsel's secret thus inquired : 

" How is ity tell me, lovely maid — 
Whose virgin channs subdue the heart, 
Whose form with every grace of art 
In gold and ^ms should be arrayed — 
Thou dost this doleful garb assume. 
Which ill beseems thy youthful bloom P 



"Whose daughter art thou? What bsth fad 
Thy choice to such a life austere f 
blest were he whom, lady dear 
And beauteous, thou should'st deign to vcd!" 
Him, duly honoured aa a guest, 
The fair ascetic thus addressed : 

• 

*< My father was a holy sage ; 
From him I sprang as, calin, and dead 
To earthly aims and joys, he read 

Th' eternal Veda's hallowed page: 

1'he voice which spoke within the Book 

In me a form corporeal took. 

*' The gods, enamoured, all aspired 
The nonour of my hand to gain : 
Their ardent pleas were urged in Tain ; 

A loftier aim my father fired; 

For he had vowed, with lawful pride, 

I could be only Yishnu's bride. 

** Incensed at his rejection, one 
Among the suitors, proud but base, 
The chieftain of the Daitya race,** 
Aven|^ the slight the sage had Ghown : 
By night he nigh my father crept, 
And vilely slew him while he slept 



SI Pintu devadaru, whioh signiflet, tbe "dirine tree;** the Deodar, a magnlfioent tree, both 
n height and girth. 
** The Dal^fss in oharaoter oarrespond with the Titus of the Qreeks. 
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*^ That I my are^fi hifh aim may gain, 
And win great Visnnn for my lord, 
I lead this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of hard ansteiitjr and pain ; 

And, till the goa himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart. 

*' I know thee, Rfivan, who thou art : 
By yirtne of this life austere 
All hidden things to me are clear ; 
I bid thee hence ; ayannt, depart !" 
But by the maiden's charms subdued. 
The demon still his suit pursued. 

'' Proud art thon, lady lair, whose soul 
So hi^h aspires ; but such sublime 
Derotion suits not well thy prime, 

Kor stem and painful self-control. 

The old may so their days employ ; 

But thou should'st Uto for loye and joy. 

*' I am the lord of Lankfi's isle ; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom fire ; 

If ULOU wilt crown my heart's desire, 
And eyer on me sweetly smile, 
Then thou, my favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss ihat power and wealth bestow. 

'* And who is Yishnu, pray, declare, 
Whose form thy fancy paints so bright P 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might 

And magic ^fl», with me compare P 

A phantom yain no longer chase, 

The offer of my loye emhrace." 

To whom the holy maid replied — 

** Presumptuous fieod, thy boast is loud : 
No yoice out thine, profanely proud. 

Hath eyer Vishnu's might defied. 



Heayen, earth, and hell, all own him lord — 
By all their hosts and powers adored." 

She spake ; the fiend with rage was fired : 
The damsers hair he rudely grasped ; 
Thus by his hated fingers clasped. 

She tore ner locks, and cried, inspired — 

** This insult I may not suryiye : 

I enter now this fire, alive. 

" Yet though I die, I once again 
Shall Uye to recompense this wrong. 
And though my yengeance slumber long. 

My pious works tneir meed shall gain. 

And I shall re-appear on earth, 

A virgin £Edr of royal birth.'* 

She ceased. With fixed resolve to die. 
The fire she entered, calm, elate ; 
When all at once, to celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the sky 
There fell a shower of fragrant fiowers, 
Rained down by gods from heavenly bowers. 

Nor was this maid's prediction vain. 

Attaining all her heart's desire. 
As Sita she was bom again, 

The daughter of a royal sire, 
And won great Rama for her lord, 
Whom men as Vishnu's Self adored. 

And now the demon-king profane, 
Whose coming doom had been foretold 
By that insulted maid of old. 

By Bama's hand in figbt was dain. 

For how could hellish power withstand 

Incarnate Vishnu's murderous brand P 
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Abhidhannapitaka, 66 
Abhlra, 428 
Abhirika, 46 
Abhiri, dialect, 46 
Abu Sin, 349 
Aobcha, see Atsu and Utsu 
Achitas, 391 
Adare^a, 400 
Adharayana Yyakarasam, 

428 
Adbyaryn, 188 
Aditi, 297 

Aditya (the son) , 188 
iBschyluB quoted, 293 
Agamemnon, 196 
Agastya, 409, 413 £f. 
Agni, 176, 181, 186, 188 f, 
197, 201 f, 211 f, 323, 
861, 461, etc. 
Agnihotra, 404 
Agni purana, 422 
Agrilyana, 177 
Ahi,388 
Ahl^uva, 387 
Abriman, 480, see Angra- 

mainyus 
Abura Mazda, 298 f, 329 

ff, 464, 471 ff. 
Aindrayayaya-graba-brab- 

mana, 213 
Airayati, 484, see Irayafi 
Airyama, 298 
Airyama-yaejo, 329 ff, 

480 ft 
Aitareya Br&bmasa 181 

i. 4—172 

i. 23, 26—381 f. 

ii. 19—397 

V. 32—188 
yu. 

1, 22, 34—183, 863 

13—184 

18—364, 369 

yiii. 14, 23—324 

38—183 



Aitibasikas, 176 f. 

Akesines, 346 

AkrT^ 422 

Aksu, 484 

Akuli, 386, 896 

Alexandria, 479 

Alexander tbe Great, 344 f . 

Alisbung, 346 

Allababad pillar inscrip- 
tion, 104, 109 

Amad, 390 

Amarakosba, 266, 404 

Amesbatfpentas, 476 

Amir Taimur, 6 

Anagnitra, 390 

Anasas, 392 

Anaya, 377 

Andbra-djpikfi, 427 

Andbrabbfitya dynasty, 
438 

Andbra kaumudi, 428, 431 

Andbrian Visbnu, 428, 43 1 

AndiEtra Raya or Andbra 
Boyoodoo, 431, 436,438 

Andbras, 364, 423, 427 

Andra, 300, 478 

Angas, 361 f> 967, 406, 
464 

Angirafl, 197 

Angirasas, 189, 383 

Anglosaxons, 280 

Angramainyus, 299, 330 

Anindra, 373 f. 

Anitabba, 843 ff, 348 f 

Anjana, 360 

Annibi, 479 

Annibian mountains, 479 

Antbropopbagi, 479 

Anukramani, 196, 361 

Anuyajas, 176 f. 

Anyade^yam, 428 

Apabbram^a, 46 ff, 62, 
269, 428 

ApflBtamba, 179 

Apaya, 346 

Appakayiyam, 429 



Aptya, 296 
Arabic, 218 ff. 
Aracbosia, 314, 332 
AranyanI, 393 
Ararat, 481 
Araftaa, 482 ff 
Arbuda, 386, 387 f. 
Ardbamagadbi, dialect, 46, 

60 
Aria, Ariana, 318, 340 
Ariabigne8,Ariaratbes,etc., 

etc., 293 
Arii, 292 

Arimanius (Abriman) 472 
AriomarduB, 292 
Arizanti, 292 
Arjikiya, 341, 846, 848 
Ar)uni, 386 
ArE|a, 347 f, 361 
Arnan, Indica, 344 
Aryaman, 297 f. 
Aryas, 213, 282,291,364, 

869 ff, 443 
Aryayarta, 303, 340, 400 
Asbi, 331 
Asikni, 341, 346 
Asita, tbe Indian Simeon, 

494 
Asmirsan mountains, 479 
A<oka, 66, 62 ff, 104, 132 
Asura, 299 
Asuras, 176, 202, 863, 486, 

etc., etc. 

\ tbeir castles, 378 ff. 

Asutripas, 391, 418 
A^yalayana, 179, 199,298 
As'yatba, 461 
Arfvins, 176,360,447,471 
Atharyan, 461, 460 f, 464 
Atbaryans, 189, 383 
Atbaryangirasas, 460 
Atbarya SanbitS, 187 ff, 

446 ff. 
Atbarrayeda. 

■ • • 

m. 
17, 4, 8—421 
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Athairayeda.— fon^iMtfA?. 

iy. 

16, 1, ff.— 451 

20, 4, 8—868 

80, 4—209 

T. 

4. 1—328 

22, 5, 7 f, 12, 14— 

861, 446 
28, 9 f— 388 

X. 

3, 11—388 

4, 23—461 

6, 10, 20—383 

7, 20—189 
xi. 7, 24-189 

• a 

XU. 

1, 11—349 
1, 46—376 

« • • 

XYUl. 

2, 28—368, 387. 

XIX. 

47, 60—461 
62, 1—368 
Athraya, 466, 460, 464 
Athwya, 296, 473 
Atitbigya, 379, 386 
Atri, 198, 388 
Atsu Telug^ 429 f. 
Atthakatha, 66, 62 
Attock, 336 
Atyarati, 324 
Audhanran Acbary, 432 
Audumbarayana, 177 
Aufrecht, Prof. Th., hia 

Catalogue, 167 
, art. in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Society, 343 

-, art. in Ind. Stad. 



196 



■,<m age of Atbanra- 



yeda, 460 ff. 

., on the relation of 



Prakrit to Sanskrit, 131 
>, on Yedic forms in 



PaU, 72 



quotations snp- 
pUed by, 169, 400 

-, suggestions by, 



206, 238, 369, etc. 
, bis Ujjyalaladatta, 



142, 490 
Aupamanyaya, 176, 196 
Aurnayabha, 176 f, 204 
. , the demon, 

371, 387 
Auxasian mountains, 479 
Ayanti, dialect, 60 
Ayatars; 203 



Ayesta, 469 f, 476 t 
Ayodhyft, 498 
Ayu, 886. 

B 
Bactria, 467, 481 
Bactrians, 467, 469 
— kings, 336, 484 

language, 226 

Badakbsban, 319, 484 
Badarikfi, 329 
Bfifh o Bab&r quoted, 6 
Baehr's Herodotus, 292 
Bablkas, 202, 362, 364, 
482 ff. 

|^jj[- I 849^351. 446, 

Balbikas ) *^* 
Bakbdbi, 330 
Baladicbcba, 60 
Balaram&yana, 78,89, 103 
Balasa, 861 
B&li 417 
Balkh, 332, 446 
Ballantine, Bey. H., on 

relation of MahrattI to 

Sanskrit, 26 
Ballantyne, Dr. J. R., cor- 
rection suggested by 

him, 174 
, bis Mab&bbashya, 

164, 346 
Banga, 64 
Baneas, 367 
Bauddbas, 269 
Bauddhayana, 179 
Beames, Mr. J., art. in 

Joum. B. A. S., 8, 86, 

143 f. 
Beeas, 346 

Bebar, 347, 360, 404, 443 
Bebat, 346 

Belurtegb, 318 t 834, 480 
Benfey, Prof. Tb. 
, bis art. in Gott. Grel. 

Anz. 116, 117, 146, 336, 

367 f. 
, Griecb. "Wurzcllexi- 

kon, 228, 266 
— — , Indien quoted, 56, 

64, 106, 136, 811, 336 
, Orient und Occident, 

204, 343, 369, 370, 372, 

etc. 
, Samaveda, 160, 170, 

198, 203, 237, 343, 346, 

348, etc., etc. 
, Sanskrit grammar, 

263, 266, 441 



Bengali dialeci» 4 fi; 33, 

118,127, 146,264,435, 

489 
Bbabra inscriptioii, 104, 

109, 116 
BhSgayata Parana, 162 
1. 3, 24 — 360 
iy. 14, 43 ff--4ll 
yiL 10, 18 — 360 
ix. 21, 11 f — 496 
Bbamaha's Manorama, 43 
Bbaratayarsha, 336 
Bbfisba, 46, 67, 130, 136, 

161 f. 
Bbaskara Achazya, 161, 

178 
Bbaya, 451 
Bbayya, 342 
Bbills,487 
Bblme^yara, 428 
Bbisbma, 366 
Bhota, 49 
Bbotan, 487 
Bhiigu, 197 
BbrigUB,279 
Bbar, 188 
Bbuya^, 188 
Blackie, Prof.. Ms note osi 

Iliad, ii. 813 f— 167 
Bobtlingk, Dr. O. — 

, hi« S'aknzLtalfi, 14 

, hiB Paxuni, 164 

Bobtlingk and Roth's 

Lexicon, 187, 189, 204, 

224, 238, 346, 348, 360, 

360. f, 368 f, 460 ff, etc 
BoUensen, Dr., articles bj 

Mm, 160 
Bopp, Dr.F.,Conip. Gkain. 

228, 236, 489 
BrahmS, >196, 

Brabm& jyeshtham, j462 
Brabma and Brimha, 169, 

202, 432 f. 
Brilbxnan (priest), 188, 462 
Brabman (caste) 298. 

466 ff, 462 
Br&hmanas (boolES^, 163. 

176, l'78 ff. . " ^^ 
Brahma purana, 422 
Brabmayaiyarta 

162 

Brabmayarta, 303, 400 
Brajbbakbu, 36, 39 
Br6al, M., on the geogra- 

pby of the Ayesta, 314. 

334 
Bribad Aranyaka Upazd- 

sbad, 216 f, 361 
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BrihaddevatS, 164 

Bribai, 166 

Brockhans, H., his Prabo- 

dhachandrodaya, 14 
Buddha,56, 116, 153,350, 

494 ff. 

Buddhaghosa, 62, 72 
Buddhapriya, 60 
BuddhiBm, 56 ff. 
Buddhist councils, 66 
Buddhists, 53 f, 861 
Bundehesh, 471 
Bunsen on the geography 

ofthe Ayesta, 334, 481 
Burnouf, M. E., Bhaga- 

Tata Purgna, 338 
f Histoire du Buddh- 

ismelndieu,116, 123f. 
, Lotus de la bonne 

loi, 66, 61, 72, 106 f, 

109 ff. 
Burnouf and Lassen, on 

the Pali, 68, 108 
Burrindn, 349 



C 



Calchas, 196 
Caldwell's Drayidian 

Gram., 63, 416, 424 ff, 

486 ff. 
Campbell's Telugu Gram., 

48 ty 63, 424 f, 434 ff. 
Canarese language, 32, 

260, 423 ff. 
Canoj, 49, see Kanouj 
Casian mountains, 479 
Caspian Sea, 481 
Caucasus, 481 
Cawnpore, properly ESnh- 

pur, 17 
Celtic languages, 217 
Centaurs, 279 
Cerebral letters, 441 f. 
Chakhra, 330 
Chandulika, ChSQ^all, 46, 

50 
ChandSlas, 306, 310 
Chandidevarf Pralqita di- 

pika, 46 
Chandrabhsf a, 348 
CharanayyQha, 192 
Channab'iras, 177 
Cbhandas, 189 
Chhandogya IJpanishad, 
p. 585—396 
IV. 17, 1—188 
Chenab, 345 



Childers, Mr. B. C, sug- 
gestions made, and ma- 
terials supplied, by him, 
22, 24 f, 28 f, 64, 76, 
88, 88 f, 110, 496. 

Chintamani, 436 

Chitrakuta, 409, 412 

Chitraratha, 347 ( 361 

Cholas, 422 f. 

Chorasmians, 292, 342 

Chrysostom, 496 

Chmikapaitfachi, dialect, 
48, 52, 428 

Chumun, 368 

Clougfa's Pali Grammar, 
65, 70, 78, 76 

Colebrooke, Mr. H. T., his 
Essays, 178, 195, 200, 
203, 265, 325, 424 

Comparatiye Philology, 
remarks on, 217 ff. 

Comparative Tables — 
i. Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
modem vernaculars, 
13, 16 ff 
ii Prakrit and modem 
^ vernaculars, 27 ff. 
iii. — vii. Sanskrit, GS- 
tha, Pali, and Pra- 
krit, 76 ff. 
viii. Sanskrit, rock in- 
scriptions and Pali, 
lllff. 
iz. Sanskrit, Persian, & 

Arabic words, 220 
— Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Persian, 221 ff. 
z. Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 
Sanskrit & Zend, 287 ff. 
Sanskrit and Telugu 
roots, 426 f. 
Comparison of Sanskrit 
and Zend, Greek and 
Latin pronouns,noun8, 
verbs, etc., 242 ff. 
CopbSn, see KophSn 
Coromandel coast, 401 
Cowell, Prof. E. B., his 
Prakrita praka^a, 14, 
43 f, 48, 73 ff, 120. 

, correction made by 

him, 174 
-, note in Elphinstone's 



history, 476 f. 
— , opinion referred to, 
495 



Crawfiird, Mr. John — 
'* Language as a test of 
the races of man," etc., 
282, f. 

CuyaJ, 436, 437 

Curtius, GrrundzUge dor 
Griech. £tymologie,228. 
237, 239, 256 

Curzon, Mr. A., in Jour. 
E.A.S., 301 ff, 312 f, 
320 {, 367, 441, 443 

Cushitic tribes, 419 f. 

D 

Dabhiti 384, 387 
Dadhyach, 447 
Daevas, 299, 330 
Dahaka, 330 
Daityas, 396, 497 
Daksha, 420 
Dakshfiyaui, 492 
Dakshina^a dialect, 46, 

60 
Pamilas, 60 

Dandin's Kavyadarrfa, 46 f. 
Dana, 383 
Dfinu, 371, 428 
Dani^aka forest, 408, 413 
Dandakas, 490 
Daradas, 338, 366 
Dasyus, 31, 145, 161, 213 

282, 291, 359 ff, 409, 

418, 443, 492 
Dasa, 361 f, 367 f, etc. 
D'Alwis, Mr. J., his 

Kachchayana, 64, 65 
Danfanas, 330 
DaB^aratha, 406 
Dehli pillar inscription, 

104, 109 
Dekhan, 441 ff. 
Delius's Eadices Pracri- 

ticsB, 14 
Demodocus, 211 
Deotsu, 337 
Devapi, 168 
Devas, 176, 299 
Des'i, Des^yam, U7 ff, 
Deshyumoo j427 ff. 
Desmoulins, 283 
Dharmachakra, 495 
Dhatumala, Sanskrit, 425 

, TelugTi, 426 

Dhauli inscription, 104, 

109, 114 
Diespiter, 295 
DighaNikaya, 61 
Dipankara, 60 
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Dirodasa, 379 f, 884, 389 
DracfaarAmamy 428 
Dravida, 260, 401, 422 f. 
DraTidi, dialect, 46, 60, 

127, 425 
Dravi^, 355 
BravidiaiiB, 443 
DrishadvatI, 311, 345, 397, 

399 ff. 
Druhyii, 260 
Dnrat'pa, 831 
Dualism, 478 

Dujak. 330 

Durgii, 201 

Durga or Durgacbarya, 
commentator on the 
Nirukta, quoted, 1 56, 
165 ff, 173 f, 303 f. 

Durrodbana, 353 

Dusbyanta, 422 

Dwait avatur, 203 

Dyaus, 279 

E 

Ekalavya, 418 
Ekaparrataka, 405 
Ellis, Mr. F. W. 
^ bis note on tbe Dra- 

vidian languages, 48, 

53, 424 ff. 
£lphinstone*s (FTon. Mr.) 

History of India, quoted 

or referred to, 304, 321, 

476 ff. 
Emodus, 479 
Erinnys, 279 
Euasp'la, 345 
Euripides quoted, 215 



Faesi, bis note on Tliad ii. 

813 f.— 157 
Fargard, 1st, of tbe Vendi- 

dad, 314, 329 ff, 4R0 f. 
Fausboirs Dliammapada, 

quoted, 71, 76 
Feridun, or FrSdun, 296, 

476 
Fick, August, bis Vergl. 

Worterbucb, 216, 228, 

257 
Finnish languages, 441 
French language, 261 

G 

Galaya, 177 

GHndak, GandakT, 404 f. 

Gandarii, Gandaritis, 342 | 



Gindbfini, Gandbfiria, 40, 

842, 349, 851 ff, 428, 

482 
Gandbarvas, 175, 279 
Gangu, 341,345,482 
Gareya, 177 
Gurbapatya fire, 451 
Garroeas, 344 
Giltba dialect (Indian), 10, 

115 ff, 207, 210 
Gatbus (Zoroastrian), 332, 

468 
Gutbin, 197 
Gau, 330 

Gau^ dialect, 48, 50 
Gaupayanas, 886 
GaurT, 344 
Gautama, 365, 418, 491 f, 

494 
Gaya, 350 
GaYaiTiras, 204 
Geldart, Rev. G. C, bis 

paper '' Langfuage no 

test of race," 277, 467 f. 
Grermans, 280 
Gilgit, 337 
Gimar inscription, 104 f, 

114 
Goduveri, 347, 408, 428 
Gogard, or Gokeren tree, 

471 
Gomal, 343, 348 
GomatT, 343, 348, 493 
Gonds, 424 
Gk)idstiicker, Dr. Tb., bii 

Dictionary. 373, 463 

f bis Punini, 153 

, paragraphs contri- 
buted by him, 262 ff. 
Gopatha Brabmana, L 1, 

1—156 
Gotama, 197 
Gotama RubQgana, 402 
Govinda Ananda, 307 
Gorinda deva's BalaramS- 

yana and Prasanna- 

raghava, 14 
Gorresio*8 Ramayana, 406 

ff, 419 f. 
Goryaia, 345 
Gramyam, Gramyumoo 

speech, 49, 427 ff. 
Greek. 216, 254 ff. 
Greeks. 267 ff. 
Oribya Sutras, 186, 421 
Guha. 407 f. 
Gundert, Dr. H., on tbe 

Draridian elements in 

Sanskrit, 34 



Gurean, 832 
Gurhwal, 335 
GuzeratI or Guij 
lect, 4, 7, 426 



Haag, Dr. F. Vergleichiui^ 
des PVakrit mit den 
Romaniacben Sprachen, 
147 

Haetumat, 830 

Haiva, 49 

Haoma, 297, 470 ft. 

HaU, Dr. F., bis YSsa- 
Tadatta, 152 

Hamitic tribes, 419 f. 

Hanuman, 157, 159 

Uapta flendu, 295, 300, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 

Harivan^a — 

161H, 1836 — 422 

7799—208 

9491—189 

Haraqaiti, 330 

HariyupTya, 348 

HariVarsha, 326 

Haroyu, 314, 330 

Hang, Prof. M., 199 

, Ait. Hrabmanay 164, 

172, 184 f. 382, 397 
, Das Erste Kapitel 



des Vendid td, 329 #. 
Brahma and die 



Brahmanen. 462 
, ( origin of Brahnum- 



ism, 462 
HebreHT, 218 
Hebri-w, knowledge of» 

how presenred. 139 
Heeren, Prof.. 332 
Hemachandra, 44, 51 f, 

67, 404 
Hermes, 279 
Herodotus quoted, 215, 

292, 4o9 
Hesiod. 186 
llilmend. 332 
Himalaya or HimaYat, 

303,310, 3-24,328,335, 

340, 349, 400. 412, 480 
Hindi dialect, 4 ff, 13, 15 

ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 

227, 254, 426, 438 11 

441 
Hindukusb, 335, 340, 354 
Hiran. 340 
HiranvalT, 344 
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Homer, 186, 216 

Hotri, 188 

Haiti, 456, 460, 464 

HumayUii, 6 

Humboldt, 481 

HOnas, 443 

Hatokhsh, 464 

Huxley, Prof., on the 
"Methods and reenlts of 
Ethnology," etc., 282 ff. 

Hydaspes, 345 

Hyrcania, 332 



Ila, 323 

Iliad quoted, 157 
Ilvala, 159, 414 
Indo-European languages, 

217 ff. 
Indo-Scythians, 444 
India, 197 f, 201, 212 f, 

299, 348, 359, 361, 373, 

447, 451, etc. 
Indraprastha, 335 
Interpretation of the Veda, 

article on the, in Joum. 

R. A. S. 173, 210, 255 
Iranians, 477 f, 480, and 

passim 
IrayalS, 342, 345, 348 

bSna, 294 

IfSvarachandra VidySsfi- 

gara quoted, 162 
Itidian compared with 

Prakrit, 147 ff. 
Italians, 280 
Itihasas, 161 f. 

J 

Jainas, 435 

Jamadagni, 447 

Janaka, 192, 404, 406 

Janak! (Srt&), 158 

Janasthana, 410 

Jemshed, 331, 476 

Jumna, see Tamunfi 

Jupiter, 295 

Justi, Dr., his Handbudi 
der Zendsprache, 220, 
223, 228, 244, 289, 299, 
459, 462 

Jyotishtoma, 881 

K 
Kabandha, 412 
Kabul, 332 
Kabulistan, 837 
Sachchayana's Pfili Gram- 
mar, 54, 60 



Eaiyyata, 400 

Eakshiyat, 323, 361 

Eikula, 432 

Kala,452 

Ealakarana, 400 

Ealakata, 405 

Ealamukhas, 491 

Eale^vara, 428 

EaU, 408, 431, 453 

Kali, 221 

Ealinga, 64 

Ealidasa, 180 

EalpasQtras, 180 f. 

Kama, 452 

Eambojas, 259, 355, 365 

Eampana, 344 

Eandahar, 332 

Eanojana ) 

Eanouj | 49, 143, 401 

EanyaKubja ) 

Eauva or Eunya, 198, 431 

Eapardin, 201 

Eapurdigiri inscription, 

104, 107, 114 
Earahataka, 490 
Earanja, 385 
Earatoyk, 404 f. 
E&ruapraTaranas, 491 
Earna^, 260, 422 
Earna^aka dialect, see 

Canarese. 
EartaYirya, 420 f. 
Eashmir, 329, 337 
Ea^ika, 351 
Eatfmiras, 354 
Eatfyapa, 492 
Eata, 197 
Eathaka, 180 
Eatthakya, 177 
Eathasarit-sagara, 495 
Eaty&^ana, 58 f, 179, 193 
EaushitakiBrahmana,! 68, 

184, 192, 328 
Eaush!takins, 192 
Eautsa on the uselessness 

of the Nirukta, 170 ff. 
Eautsa, 177 
Eava IJ^, 297 
Eayasha AilQsha, 398, 465 
EaySri river, 347 
Eavya chandrika, 47 
Eayya Utfanas, 297 
Eedamath, 412 
Eemaon, 335, 344 
Eekava, 48, 406, 428 
Eerakas, 491 
Eeralas, 422 f. 
Eeres'aspa, 296 



Eem, Prof. H., on the 

triple Veda, 445 
, on the age of the 

A.V., 446 £ 
f on the antiquity of 

castes, 454 ff. 
Ehamil, 484 
Ehara, 410, 416 
Eha^as, 482 
Ehetudas, 459 
Ehila, 198, 199, 450 
Ehnenta, 330 
Ehoes, 345 
Ehoten, 484 
Ehokand, 481 
Ehonar, 345 

Eiepert, Dr., on the geo- 
graphy of the y endidad, 

332, 384 
ETkata, 347, 350, 357 f. 
Eilfita, 386, 396 
Eiratas, 365, 396, 491 
Eoas, 349 
Eola, 422 
Eolagiri, 491 
Eols, 428, 487 
Eophen river, 339, 342 ff. 
Eoran, 219 
Eorfala, 405 
Eorfalas, 403 f. 
Eosti (sacred girdle of 

Parsees), 298 
Eraushta^ 177 
Eravyad, 390, 418 
Erisa^ya, 296 
Eriyi, 396 
Efishna, 201 
Erishna (river), 432 
Erumu. 343 ff, 348, 493 
Eshatriya, 298, 310, 355, 

456, 463, 494 
Eubha, 339,343 ff, 348,498 
Euhn, Prof. Adalbert, on 

the inserted letters in 

PaU, 70 
, in Indische Studien, 

294 
9 in ZeitBch. fur die 

Eunde des Morgen- 

landes, 160 
, Herabkunffc des 

Feuers, 279, 361, 377 
-and Schleicher's Bei- 



trage, 468, 477 ff. 
Euhn, Dr. Ernest, his 

translation of Eaohcha- 

yana, 54 
Eulitara,383 
EullQka Bhat^a, 401 
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EiimfirilaBhattii,494 1 


MahubhSiata, 458 


Euntala, 49, 428 


• 

1. 


EiiniB, 405 


782—207 


Eunijungala, 405 
Eumkshetra, 400, 482 


2544, 2606, & 3188 ff 
—386 


Eoram, 343, 348 


2439 ff— 353 


Euratthfima, 422 


3478—423 


Eutaa, 861, 376, etc. 


3533 260 


Eayaya, 385 


4346—327 




4719 ff— 326 


L 


• a 




793 ff— 404 


LakslmiRna, 407,412, 417, 


1025, 1031 f— 364 


498 


1045 ff— 326 


LakshmTdhara'8 Sliadbha- 


1078—402 


slifi Chandrika, 44, 48 


1169 ff— 490 


LaHta Tistara, 10, 76, 89, 


111. 


115 ff, 210 


5074, 10538—398 


Langloifl's Kigreda, 196, 


10545 f 328 


199, 340, 346 


12746 ff— 323 


Languages derived from 


15197, 15918—416 


Latin, 184, 146 


15981 417 


Lassen's Indische Alter- 


yi. 


thumskunde (or, Indian 


833—344 


Antiquities], 42, 55, ff. 


• • 

yiL 


58, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 


4747 ff— 365 


132 ff, 153, 158, 281, 


• • « 

yiii. 


308, 336, 342, 347 ff, 


1407 ff— 383 


406, 408, 444 


2025ff-482f. 


Institutiones linguae 


ix. 


Fracriticaa, 14, 80, 35 ff, 


2960—398 


45 f, 58 


z. 


Zeitschrift fiir die 


785—352 


Eunde des Morgenlandes, 


• • 

xu. 


826, 353, 366 


2429 ff, 6293 ff— 365 


Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 


6293 ff-491 f. 


254 ff. 


xm. 


in the middle ages, 


2505 ff— 466 


139 


7458 ff— 383 


Letto-Slayonio tongues, 


xiv. 


217 


180—352 


linga, 202 


2472—418 


Lit. Centralblatt, 147 


Mah&bhashya, 400 


Lohamukhas, 491 


pp. 22, & 63—154 


Lohas, 355 


p. 62 — 356 


Lomapada, 406 


p. 104—161 




, Viyarana, on, 206 


M 


Mahadeya, 194, 201 f. 




MahSrashtri dialect, 36 ff, 


HadhusQdana SarasTati, 


43 ff, 4*8, 50 I 56, 65, 


189 


428, 488 


MadhwSch&rya, 163 


Mabayantfa (or Mahawan- 


Madras, 482 ff. 


80), 62 f. 


MAdrayatl, 491 


Mabendra, 56 f, 61, 63 


Madhyade^a, 308, 400 f. 
Hagadha, 350 f, 454 


Mabendra hills, 428 


Mahetfa, 428 


Hagadhi dialect, 45 f, 48, 


Mahidbara's commentary. 


50 f, 54, 58, 60, 63, 108, 


ontheYaj. S.,164,186, 


114 t, 428 


198 



Mahishmati, 421 

MahmQd of Gbazni, 836 

Mahommed, 218 

Mahratti dialect, 4, 7, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
254, 425, 438, 486 

Maitreya, 183 

Mala Charmanyati, 406 

MalantuB, 344 

Malamantus, 344 

Malayalim language, 32, 
260, 423 ff. 

Mamidi Vencaya, 427 ff. 

Manaya dhanna tfa8t^^ 
138, 141 

. quoted, i 28—188 

li. 17 ff— 399 

— 23—346 

— 69—298 
iii. 13—466 
X. 12—305 

— 45—151, 364 
xi. 20—396 

MandukinI, 412 

Mantra, 179 

Manu, 184, 196,260,279, 

323, 340, 360 f, 470, etc 
Manu SyayambhQ, 431 
Manyu, 362 
Marka, 386 
MarutB, 323, 369 
Manidyridha, 341 
Marwar, 339 
Matbayas, 403 
Matbiah pillar, 104 
Mathura, 281, 401 
Matsyas, 400 
Matsyapurana, 422 
Meehayahana, 132 
Medea, 292 
Medes, 292 
Medhatithi, 447 
Medinikosba, 463 
Meffasthenes, 327 
MehatnQ, 343 
Menr, 832 
Minosy 279 
Mir Ajnman, 6 
MithUa, 405 f. 
Mitbra, 297, 472 
Mitra, 297 

Mlecbbas, 151, 213, 365 f. 
Molesworth's Mahrathi 

Dictionary, 266 
Monkeys, 417 ff 
Mourn, 800 

Mncbcbhaka^,ll f,l4,l51 
Mridbrayach, 376 
Mfigaya, 375 
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MajaTatB, 351 f. 
Mailer, Prof. Max— 


Nimkta — continued. 


Oudh, 404 


m m 

u. 


Oxus, 318, 480 f. 


, "Chips," 115, 153, 


2—152, 365 




164 f, 279, 281, 800, 


11 195 


P 


310, 314, 340 


16—174 


Padma lake, 406 


, Essay on the Bengali 


23—346 


Purana, 411 


language, 315 


lU. 


Pahlayas, 259 


, Anc. Sansk. litera- 


8-175 


Paingins, 192 

Pairika Khnathaiti, 330 


ture, 75, 104, 153, 161, 


iv.. 


164, 168, 173 f, 180, 


15—344 


Pairfaichi dialect, 43, 48, 


184 f, 187, 189 ff, 310 


vi. 


50, 52, 428 


J in Joum. Grerm. Or. 


7—207 


Pakasasani, 364 


Society, 356 


31—377 


Pgli language, 10 f, 63 ff, 


, I^guages of the 


82—350 


207, 214, 269 


seat of war, 359 


• a 

yu. 


Pfiman, 351 


, Tiast results of Per- 


1—195 


Pamer, 481, 484 


sian researches, 290, 300 


16—197 


Pampa, 412 
Panchaiana, 176 
Panchalas, 396, 400 


, of Sanskrit do., 153 


▼m. 


, of Turanian do., 


21 f— 175 


281, 311, 328, etc. 


ix. 


Panchali dialect, 127 


, Lectures on lan- 


26—342 


Panchayidi^a Biiihmana 


guage, 314 
, Translation of R.V. 


8-352 


13, 11—386 


X. 


Pan^ya, 48 f, 422, 428 


X. 129—349 


42—195 


Panini, 163 


art. in "Nature," 493 


10, 46—196 


i. 2, 36-152 


Munjavat, 352 


Xll 


i. 4, 20—162 


Muradevas, 391 


1, 19-176 


ii. 4, 10—400 


Murchison, Sir B., 481 


41—177 


iu. 2, 108—152 


Musalmans, 219 


NirnktaparL^LBhta — 


iii. 3, 78—364 


Mustagh, 334, 480 


i. 9—156 


iv. 2,117 f— 364 


Mutihos, 364 


i. 12—177 


yi. 8, 20—162 




Ni8a,Nisui,Ni88ea,330, 332 


yi. 4, 102—206 


N 


Nishadas, 406 ff, 411, 418 


rii. 2, 64—206 


Nadir Shah, 336 


Nishambhu, 428 


Panis, 377 


Nage^a Bhatfa, 206 


Nodhas, 197 


Panjab, 296, 336 f. 


Nagnajit, 353 
Nahusha, 422 


North Indian Dialects, 4 


Panjkora, 337, 344 


Noldeke, Prof., on the 


Parahaoma, 471 


Naichas'iLkha, 350 


Semitic and Indo-Euro- 


Paramakambojas, 865 


Naidanas, 176 


pean languages, 219 
Norris. Mr. £., on the 


Paraitfurama, 421 


Nairuktas, 176 


Paripfitra, 400 


Namuchi, 387 


origin of the cerebrals 
in Sanskrit, 440 f. 


Parnaya, 386 


Nannapa, or Nunniah 


Parsees, 298 


Bhut, 432 


Nyayamalayistara, quoted. 


Parthians, 292, 342 


Narada, 353 


53, 179 


Paruchhepa, 196 


Narmada, 347, 421 




Paryata, 363, 373 


Natl dialect, 48 





ParushnI, 341, 345, 848 


Nepala, 49, 428 


O^ras, 355, 400 


Pasanatnpati, 202 


Neriosengh's Sanskrit 


Odyssey, quoted, 211 
(Edipus, 196 


Pathya Syasti, 328 


transl of the Avesta, 456 


Pauraya, 364 


Nigama, 179 


Olympus, 480 


Payamanya, 474 


Nighantus (or Naighan- 


Origin of non- Sanskrit 


Pericles, 186 


tuka), 165, 169, 186, 
255, 299 


words in yemaculais, 7, 
31 f. 


Persian language, 217 ff. 
Persians, 267 ff. 


Nirukta, 169, 179, 186 


Orissa, 401 


Peukelaeetis, 344 


• 

1. 


Ormuzd, Oromazes, 834, 


Phallus, 202 


1—165 


472 


Phlegyes, 279 


4 f— 151 


Orpheus, 279 


Pictet, Ad., Origines Indo- 


15—169, 171 


Osthakarnakas, 421 


Europ^ennes, 258, 264, 
266ff,272,294,317ff,384 


20—165 f 


Ottorocorra, 327 
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Pipru, 876, 378 

Pia'aclias, 363 

Pitakattaya, 66 f. 

Pishtra, 466 

Pitria, 176 

Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir. 

qnoted, 471 1 
Pluto, 472 
Portuguese, 281 
Pourufcaspa, 474 
Pracbyas, 366 
Prahrada, 363 
Prahasta, 169 
Prajapati, 186, 188, 372, 

etc. 
Prakrit, meaning of the 

word, 61, 66 f. 
Prakrit, dialects, 10 ff, 214, 

221, 260 f. 
— , Scenic or Dramatic, 

were they spoken P 34 ff. 
Pramaganaa, 360 
Prasannaraghaya, 76, 89, 

103 
Prasthalas, 483 
Prasthanabheda, quoted, 

190 
Prati^akhyas, 186, 366 
Praya^ 400 f. 
Prayajas, 176 f. 
Priests in the Yedic age, 

in Joum. B.A.S., 374, 

378 
Prinsep, Mr. James, deci- 
pherer of Indian Inscrip- 
tions, 104, 106 
Priyadartfin or Piyadasi, 

104, 108, 116 
Priyamedha, 341 
Ptolemy, the geographer, 

327, 346, 479 
Pukkasas, 60 
Pulastya,491 
Pulindas, 364 
Punarbha, 492 
Pun^ras or Paun^rakas, 

365, 364, 401 * ' 
Punjshir, 346 
Puranas, 161 f. 
PQru, 260, 376 f. etc. " 
Purukutsa, 344, 370, etc. 
Purumilha, 447 
Purarayas, 387 
Purusha, 466 
Purushamedha, 193 
Purusha-sakta, 199, 464 f., 

468, 462 f. 
PQshan, 201, 421 



Badhia pillar, 104 
Bagha, 330 

Ra^huyan/ax. 16 — 173 
Rajadharman, 492 
Ra]an, Rajanya, 463, 466 f. 
Ra^atarangini, quoted, 483 
R&endralil Mitra, Babu, 

his art. in Joum. As. 

Society, Beng. 116 ff. 
Rakshases or Kakshasas, 

176, 198, 364, 408 ff, 

491 
Rama, 201, 407 ff, 498, 

499 
Rama, son of Mrigu, 183 
Rama Tarkayagis'a's Pra- 

kfitakalpataru, 46, 52 
Ramanuja, 163, 434 
Ramayana,— 139, 498 
, quoted 

I. 
12, 20 ff— 406 

11. 
60, 33 ff~406 f 
69, 3—26 

116, 11 ff— 409 

■ • • 

m. 

1, 1—408 

2, 4 ff-410 
4, 22—411 
6, 16 ff— 412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff— 412 

11, 81—408 
11, 55 ff— 414 
11, 66—169 
11, 79—413 
17, 22-416 
30, 12—416 

32, 12, 19—416 f 
36, 70—416 
46, 14—417 
72, 18—417 

iv. 
26, 29 ff— 417 
40, 26 ff— 491 
43, 38, 67—326 

y. 
18, 18 f— 169 
30, 17 ff— 167 
82, 3—169 
91, 20—416 

yi. 
19, 24—416 
104, 2—169 

117, 14—416 



Rantideya, 495 
Rasa, 343 ff, 348 f. 
Rasayahini, 76 
Rathaeshtao,) 456, 460, 
RatheshthS, / 462, 464 
Rathantara, 156 
RatrisQkta, 460 
Rfluhina, 388 
Rayana, 167 f, 416, 421, 

498 f. 
Rayee (riyer), 345 
Rayi the sun, 189 
Rawlinson's (Rer. 6.) 

HerodotoB, 292, 814, 

342, 366 
Regnier. M. Ad. Traits de 

la formation des mote 

dans la lang^e Greeque^ 

262 
, E'tude BUT ridiome 

des Yedas, 375 
Rei, 332 
Renan, E., Histoire des 

langues Semitiqaes, 218 

f, 269, 394 
Rephaim, 419 
Rhode, Dr., 833 
Ribhu, 279 
Rigyeda, 188, 445 
Rigyeda — ^i. 

1, 2—197 
-, 4—209 
-, 7—209 

2, 1—205 
8, 7—205 
6, 3—209 
6, 6—209 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 
21, 1-209 

22, 16—21 — ^203 

24, 1 f— 185 

27, 13—185 

33, 4, 6—363, 371, 

384 
33, 8—394 

36, 6—470 

37, 4—211 
48, 14—197 

61, 6—878 

— , 8, 9—291, 359, 

363 
— , 6—385 
63, 8 ff— 386 

62, 13—197 

63, 7—378 

64, 14—823 
78, 4—388 
89, 10-173 
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91, 1, 5, 8, 12, 21— 
473 f 

100, 8-364 
— , 10—870 
— , 16—372 
— , 18—869 

101, 1—876 
101, 6—371 

103, 3—291, 369, 
363, 378 

104, 3—886 
108, 7—463, 466 
112, 14—389 
114, 1—201 

117, 21-369, 863 
126, 1, 7—342 

130, 7—384 
— , 8—360 

131, 4—372, 379 
182, 4—372 
133, 1—373 
164, 46—166 
169, 3—173 
174, 2—376, 377 

— , 8—378 
176, 4—384 
189, 3—390 
u. 

I, 11-323 

II, 18—371 
12, 2—388 

12, 4—282, 371 
— , 11—383 
— , 12—388 
14, 4-388 
— , 6—378 
16, 4—884 

19, 6—378 

20, 7—869, 376 
— , 8—379 

30, 8—386 

ui. 
12, 6—378 
16, 4—209 
23, 4—346 
30, 16 ff— 890 
82, 13—197 
34, 8, 9—282, 860, 

368, 389 
63,14—869 

IT. 

4, 16—419 
6, 3—211 
16, 9—372 
— , 13—375 
23, 7—373 
26, 1, 2—360 
— , 3—378 



Bigreda — coniinwd, 

28, 4—871 
30, 18—384 
— , 14—384 

— , 16, 21—386 
— , 18—347, 361 
— , 20—380 

41, 2—878 

60, 8 f-463, 466 
67, 6 f— 421 

V. 

2, 3—373 

7, 10—372. 388 

20, 2—373 

29, 9, 10—376, 877, 
392 

30, 7, 9—387 
82, 8—376 

42, 9—372 
44, 8—173 

62, 17—347 

63, 9—343 

64, 16—323 
70, 3—369 

n. 
4, 8-323 
12, 4—178 
14, 8—372 
18, 3—870 

20, 10—379 
— , 11—361 

22, 10—363 

23, 4—209 

26, 2, 8—361, 868 
26, 6—884 

31, 4—379 

38, 3—361, 363 
44, 18—197 

46, 81—847 

47, 24—461 
48»8— 323 

60, 6—861, 363 

61, 2, 13-346 
— , 3, 370 

vu. 
6, 3—876 
— , 6—361 
6, 8-877, 378 

18, 6—869 
— , 6-374 
— , 13—377 
— , 19—847 

19, 3—370 
—,2—386 

21, 6—891 

22, 9—198 
33, 6—206 
88, 1—361 
96, 1, 2—346 



Bigpredfr— «o»i^mti«f. 

99, 4—862 

100, 4—371 
104, 1, 2—890 

■ • • 

TUl. 

I, 28—380 
7, 9—461 
14, 14—388 

17, 14—380 

18, 13—393 

19, 87—344 
22, 6—360 
24, 27—362 
— , 30—344 
32, 26—887 

40, 6—884 
— , 10—387 
69, 10, 11—872 
62, 18—376 
66, 4—173 

84, 3—380 
87, 6—380 

iz. 
1,8—360 

II, 2—461 

41, 1—876 
61, 2—389 

73, 6—376 

74, 8—323 
92, 6—360 
118, 7 flf— 469 

X. 

22, 7, 8—378 
27, 6—374 
34, 1—352 
38, 3—362 
43, 4—360 

48, 1—361 
—,2—461 
— , 7—874 

49, 3—362 

68, 4—175 
64, 1—887 
64,9—343 
66, 11—362 

69, 6—886 
71, 3—211 
78, 7—887 

75, 6—841 
—,6—343 
83, 1—862 
—,6—369 

19—369 

2 ff, 16—391, 418 

10—204 

''—879 



86, 
87, 
88, 
89, 



OJ7, / — O f V 

90—454 f, 458 
i)0, 9—189 
96, 7—387 
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Bigveda — continued, 
99, 3—391 
99, 6—388 

102, 3—362 

103, 1—172 
106, 8—374 
121, 4—349 
126, 4—209 

— , 6—211 
133, 2—172 
138, 3—362 
146, 1, 6—393 

Riji^van, 376, 378, 386 

Ruhabha, 197 

Rishikas, 366 

Rishifl, 196 ff. 

Bitter, Dr., 334 

Rock and pillar iiiBcrip- 
tions, 69, 104 ff. 

Romakas, 491 

Romans, 267 ff. 

Rosen (Dr.) Biffveda, 870 

Roth, Dr. Rudolf, art. in 
Jonm. Ger. Or. Society, 
quot^ 67, 163, 339 

, Idteratare and his- 
tory of the Veda, 170, 
191,336,338,341,347, 
361, 366, 369, 446 

, Nirukta, 164, 166, 

169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 343 f, 348, 366, 
360, etc 

-, Dissertation on the 



A.V., 173, 447 
-, art. in Indische Stnd., 



186 

Rudolphi, 283 

Rudra, 194, 201, 362, 383, 
420 

Rudradaman, 132 

RQpasiddhi (a Pali Gram- 
mar), 64, 60 



S 



S'abari or Sayari dialect, 

46,60 
SadanTra, 403 ff, 442 
Sagara, 422 
Sahasanka, 160 
Sahya, 48 
Sahityadarpana, 60 
S'akas, 60, 86'6, 443 
S'akaUka, S'akaliki, 364 
S akalya, 177 
S'akapvlni, 177, 204 
S'akan dialect, 46, 60 



S'Skatayana, 177 
S'akuni, 363 
S'aknntalH, 14 
S'ukyamuni, 494 
S'akyasinha, 494 
Sama Kereffaspa, 296 
Samanam Sevishta, 473 
Samaveda, 188, 191, 446 
S'ambara, 368, 378, 389, 

etc. 
Sanakas, 372 
Sandhi, 141 
S'anda 386 
S'andikas, 386 
Sanhitas, four Yedic, 187 
Sanjayanti, 491 
S'ankaracharya, 434 
, on Bphad Ar. 

Up. 164 
S'ankhayana Br., 328 
Sanskrit, 44, 47 f. 
Sapta^ataka, 76 
Sapta Sindhayas, 296, 300 
S'arad, 380 
Sarameya, 279 
S'aranyti, 279 
Sarasvata, 398 
Sarasvat, 346 
SarasyatT (riyer), 810 f. 

338 ff, 346 ff, 370, 397 

ff, 441 
Sarasyati (goddess) 329, 

399 
Sarasyati-kan^habharaua, 

160 
Sarayn, 314, 343 ff, 348 f, 

361, 406 
S'arya, 202, 299, 461 
8'atabalaksha, 177 
S'atadni, 839 
Satyahayya, 324 
S'atapatha Brahmana — 
1. 1, 4, 14—386 

— 3, 6, 2—173 

— 4, 1, 10 ff— 402 

— 6, 3, 1 ff— 388 

— 7, 3, 8—202 
ii. 2, 2, 8 ff— 372 

— 6,2, 17—362 
iii. 2, 1, 23—114 
iy. 2, 1, 6 f— 386 

— 4, 4, 8 ff, 14—381 

— 6, 7, 1—187 
yiii. 1, 4, 10—362 
xi. 8, 1, 2—404 

— 6, 1, 10, 12—168 

— 6, 2, 1—404 
xiii. 4, 3, 7 f— 189 

— 5, 4, 6—184 



S'atapaiha B. — eoni, 

— 6, 4, 7—396 

— 8, 1, 6 — 486 
xiy. 4, 2, 22 — 184 
—6, 11, 2—166 

S'atyayana Brahmana, 184 

Sauj&ta, 183 

S'aunaka, 164 

S'auraseni dialect, 36 ^ 43 
ff, 48, 60^ 69 f, 108, 
127, 428 

S'ayaras, 365 

Sayana*8 commentaxy on 
K.y., quoted, 165, 164, 
179, 184, 186, 197, 212, 
299, 360, 360, 363, 463, 
etc. 

Schlegel, A. W. toil, his 
£s^ 281, 306, 336, 
466 

Schleicher, August, Com- 
pendium der VergL 
Grammat. der Indc^. 
Sprachen, 216, 229 1, 
246, 490 

Scythians and their lan- 
guage, 486 ff. 

Sdieucus, 336 

Semiramis, 336 

Semitic languages^ 217 ff. 

Serica, 479 

S'esha, 163 

Setubandha, 48 

Sewat or Suwad, 344 f. 

Shen Tamil, 436 

Siccacollum, 432 

S'imyus, 869 

Sindhu (Indus) 341 ff, 482 

Sindhugpundharas, 483 

Sindhukshit, 341 

Sindhusau^riras, 406, 483 

S'ipha, 386 

Sirmur, 336 

S'isnadeya, 891 

Sita,167f,413, 417, 421, 
498 

Sita (the ftirrow) 421 
S'iva, 201 f, 204, 299, 420 
Sizyges, 479 
Skambha, 462 
Slavonic languageo, 218 
Smritis, 163, 179 
Soastns, 334 
Sobhari, 344 
Sogdiana, 332, 481 
Sogdians, 342, 468 
Soma, 381, 469 ff. 
Somagiri, 326 
Soochundra, 431 
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Spiegel, Dr. F., art. in 
Kuhn and Schleicher's 
Beitrage,etc.,287, 298, 
468 f, 477 ff. 

y Avesta, 293 ff, 298 

ff, 312, 329 ff, 466 f. 
-, KammaYakya,63,76 



S'rauta satras, 186 
S'nrfailam, 428 
Stenzler's (Dr. A.) Mrich- 

chhakati, 14 
Stevenson, Rev. Dr. J., on 

the adoption of words 

into Sanskrit, 33 
, on the affinity of the 

northern and southern 

non - Arian languages, 

486 f. 
, Samayeda, 470 



8thaalash0iiYi, 177 
Streiter, Dissertatio de 

Sunahsepho, 186 
Snhala, 363 
Sudas, 361 
S'uddhSdana, 494 ff. 
Sudhesha, 49 
S'Qdras, 304 f, 310, 364, 

483 
Sndum, 349 
Sughdha, 330 
Sn^Ta, 417 
S'okra, 386 
Sultan Mahmnd, 6 
S'unaa's'epa, 184 
Surabhipattana, 491 
S'Qrparaka, 490 
SQrya, 376 
Susartu, 343 ff. 
S'ushmina, 326 
S'ushna, 362, etc. 
Sushoma, 342, 348 
Su^raTas, 386 
Sntlej, 346 (see S'utndii) 
SQtras, 179 
Sutrapitaka, 66 
S'utudri' 341, 346 
S'uTastu, 344 
Svanaya, 342 
Syar, 188 
Svarjit, 368 
S'veti, 343, 348 f. 
Syriac, 218 



Tadbhava, 
Tadbhavam, 
TudbhuTumoo, 
Taitiki, 177 



47 ff. 
427 ff. 



Tajiks, 484 
Takman, 361 
Takshaka, 461 
Talukata, 490 
Tambapanni, 60 
Tamil language, 32, 260, 

423 ff. 
Tamulians, 303 
Taittiriya Brahmana — I 

Commentary on — 

i. 6, 9, 2—166 

Do. vol. ii. p. 842—846 
Taittiriya Sanhita, 184 
i. 2, 1—172 

— 6, 1, 1—202 
V. 6, 7, 3—203 
vi. 2, 3—382 

— 4, 7, 3—212 

— 4, 10, 1—386 
p. 466—202 
Comm. on, p. 9 — 163 

Tandaka Brahmana, 184 
Tartar languages, 441 
Tatsama, \ . ^ » 
Tatsamam, > ^97 Ir 
Tutsumumoo ) ^^* ^' 

TtSi-a, 1 '">' «« 
Telugu language, 32, 127, 

260, 423 ff. 
Teutonic languages, 218 

tribes, 280 

Tiresias, 196 

Thagurian mountains, 479 
Thraetaono, 296, 330, 474 
Titans, 363 
Trasadasyu, 344, 370 
Trayi vidya, 187, 445 
Trilinga, 428 f, 433 
TrimQrti, 202 
Trishtama, 343, 348 
Trita, 296, 388, 474 
Triteus, 205, 377 . 
Trivikrama, 203 
Troyer, M., Eajatarangini, 

483 
Tallberg's Malavika Agni- 

mitra, 14 
Turfan, 484 
Tumour, M., his Maha- 

wanso, quoted or referred 

to, 53, 66, 67, 60 f, 76 
, art. in Jour. As. 

Soc. of Bengal, 110 
Turvasu, 260, 348, 422 
TQrvayana, 386 
Tvash^ri, 176, 388 



U 

Uchchhishta, 189 
Udgutri, 188 
Udlchyas, 366 
Ujjvalaladatta's Uuadi SQ- 

tras. Prof. Aufirecht's 

edition of, 490 
Uloka, Ulagu, 436, 468 
Unyudeshyumoo, 49 
Upanishads, 163, 176, 200 
Upasad, 381 
Urana, 388 
Uranos, 279 
Urdu dialect, 6 f. 
Urunjira, 348 
Urva, 330 
Utfanas, 361, 386 
IJshas, 462 
Us'inaras, 364 
Utkali dialect, 46 
Utkila, 197 
Utsavasanketas, 364 
Utsu-deshyumoo, 49 (see 

Atsu) 
Uttarakurus, 324 ff, 337, 

339 
Uttara Madras, 324, 339 



Vach, 211 ff, 329 

Yaekereta, 330 

Yahllka, 48 (see Bahlika) ; 

ditto dialect, 60 
Vaibhojas, 260 
Vaitfravana, 417 
Vaitfya, 298, 310,466,483 
Yaivasvata, 469 
Vajasaneyi Yajurveda, 193 
Yajasaneyi Sanhita — 

3, 61—362 

6, 8 and commentary, 
380 f 

8, 66—461 

16, 64—172 

18, 62—198 

22, 22—462 

23, 22 f— 122 
Yala, 363 

Yalakhilya ii. 8—370 
Yslakhilya — 

iv. 8—204 

xi. 6—211 
Yalmiki, 408 
Yamadeva, 184, 211, 361 
Yamadevya, 166 
Yanaras, or monkeys, 419 
Yangrida, 386 
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YarShAMihixB, ipioted, 6 

Yarcliiii, 386 

Yannichi, 12, 14, 43, 62, 

59, 75, 148, 264 
Vaiena, 330 
Vanh^jani, 177 
Ysnina, 212, 279, 297, etc. 
Yarraras, 365 
Yaoshtha, 184, 198, 205, 

389, 447 
YSdinjh fihnyafi^ 456, 

460,464 
Y§8tii,344 
Yat&pi, 414 
Yayu, 163, 188, 205, 218, 

297 
YaTU PorSna, 421 f. 
Yeda, 179 i 186 
Yed&igas, 179 
Yedaruia praki^a, oomm. 

on Taitt S., quoted, 163 
Yedarati, 498 
YedaTyfisa, 199 
Yedic Saaakriiy fomifl of^ 

206 ff. 
Yendidad, 498 
Yendidad, first fiurgard of, 

814, 829 ff, 418 

2nd do., 331 

Yerethragna, Yerethraya, 

317, 474 
Yehrkana, 330 
Yemacolan of India, their 

antiquity, 7 ff. 
Yibhashia, 46 
Yibhishana, 416, 490 
Yidathin, 375 
Yid^ha, the MithaTa, 402 
Yidehaa, 403 f. 
YikiamSditya, 135, 160, 

444 
Yikramonratfl, 12 
YimadaB, 198 
Yinaiana, 391, 400 f. 
Yinfiyaka Bha^fa, 329 
Yinayapitaka, 56 
Yuidhya,303f,.309, 339, 

349, 408, 414 
Yipi^, 342, 345, 348 
Yirfidha, 410 f. 
Yishnu, 181, 202 ff; 862, 

etc. 
Yishnnpada, 204 
Yishnupurana, 162, 259, 

421, 484 
Yi^iifipia, 392 



Yi^Tfiffiitia, 178, 197, 864, 

379, 389, 418, 422 
Yi/ye-dera^ 185, 205,343 
Yitasta, 341, 344, 348 
YiTaBTat,YlT8iih?an^ 296, 

470 
YiTien de St. Martin ,TTiv. 

f;348 
Yratyaa, 351, 483 
YrindftTana,* 401 
Yriahalaa, 401, 422 
Yfitra, 175 (; 363, etc 
Yritrahaa 317, 389, 474 
Yy^Tahariki (yak) 67, 156 
Ynllen, Dr. J. A., his 

Persian and Latin Lex., 

and Penian Grammar, 

220,223 
Yya8a,398 

ditto, 408 

W 

Weber's Bhagayatl, 14 

Essay on the lUmi- i 

yaaa, 421 

Indische Lit ges- ' 



WilKm, ProC H. H^ Axi- 

aaa Antiqua, 344 
• Bigreda Sanhitft, 

164, 185, 194, 201, 203» 

823, 869 f. 

, Sanskrit Oram., 208 

^ Yishna Purina, 342, 

398,401, 411, 420 £. 
, Theatre of the 



dna, 34, 158. 

articles and notice 



in Jour. R.A.S. 104 ff, 

106, 109, 111 ff, 185 
Wilson, Bey. Dr. J., notes 

on the Mahrattl lan- 

gna£e,26, 486 
^ India three thofimnd 

^ears ago, 390 

indischmanii, TJeber den 

Somacnltos der 

297, 469 ff. 

— , Mithra, 297 



Wu 



chichte, 105, 144, 152, 
184,187,191,193,839, 
361, 408, 421 

Indische Skiisen, 



217, 309, 317, 339 
Indische Stodien, 62, 



105, 107, 125, 129, 152, 
154, 192,202,265,824, 
328, 839, 351, 354, etc. 
article in Jonr. Qer. 



Or. Soc. 66, 157 
— Malavikfi and Agni- 
mitra, 105 

Bamatapaniya Upa- 



nishad, 421 

Saptas'atakaofHala, 



14,75 

Yfijasaneyi Sanhit® 



specimen, 130 
in Lit. Centralblatt, 

899 
Wheeler, Mr. Talboys, 

his history of India, 421 
Whitney, Prol W. D., his 

art. in Jonr. Amer. Or. 

Society, 187, 190, 194, 

196, 210, 446, 474 
, art. in North Amer. 

Beyiew, 286 



Y 

Yadn, 260, 348 
Yadayas, 260, 420 
YnnapaiibhSsha, 179 
Tiinayalkya, 192, 298,4IM 
Yfijnikas, 176 
Yajnryeda, 188, 192, 445 
Yama, 296, 415, 469 1 
Yamnna, 341, 345 tty 482 
Yarkhand, 484 
Yaska, 151, 153, 164 
Yasna, 456, 472 
YatadhSna, 389 ff, 418 
Yayanas, 139, 259 ( 423 
YayyfiyatS, 348 
Yaxartes, 318, 480 t 
Yayati, 260, 422 
Yazata, 473 

Yima, 296, 331, 470, 473, 
476 



Zamznmmim, 419 
Zaratnshtra or Zoroaster, 

299, 315, 331 ff, 464, 

472 ff. 
Zend, 216, 218, 220 ff, 

226, 228 ff, 242, 258 L 

266, 287 ff. 
Zendayesta, 216, 226, 258, 

456 f, 476 
Zens, 279, 295 
Zoroastrians, 314. 
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